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" Write ! Write ! Write Anything 

Was the suggestive exclamation of an injudicious 
friend as he lingered over his wine and walnuts with 
a somewhat more active idler than himself. " What 
say you to a Magazine ?*' 

" Write for a Magazine !" replied his companion, 
after a short pause. "Egad, IN:e_i3org_th^Hu^ 

month' s mind to try. But then Let us weigh 

le pour et centre of such an undertaking." 

in the first place, what is to be gained in pleasure 
or in profit by placing oneself between the pages of ^ 
a work where one is no sooner in than out again ? 
A few weeks in possession, and you give place to 
metal more attractive, and find yourself reduced to 
a nonentity by " the heir that will succeed." Weak 
Number One is elbowed out by vigorous- Number 
TWO, then thrown upon the shelf where lumber 
slumbers, there to be finally picked to pieces by 
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2 INTRODUCTION, 

critical -mice and such small deer as feed upon your 
good things when the public becomes satiated with 
them. 

Verily, when an indiscreet adviser incites, in- 
stigates, and vehemently thrusts a pen into a re- 
luctant hand, and we yield to his forceful instigation, 
is he not, in fact, by his pertinacity, moraUy ac- 
countant for the sins therewith committed? Aye, as 
surely as Lady Macbeth was virtually the murderer i 

of the trusting Duncan when she placed the fatal ,\ 

dagger within the craven grasp of the henpecked 
thane of Cawdor. And, after all, we ask. What is a 
Magazine? 

Candour replies, *' What is it not ?^* 

A Magazine ! — a Magazine is the very empyrean 
of poetic fire ! " A feast for the gods, if the devil y 
dish it not,^' as, by the way, he is very apt to do. 

A Magazine ? ^ Mag azine is the fancy fair of 
literature — a ^eader^s veritable bazcu xr^ heaped up ] 

with uncommunicated varieties, whicd, like the Iris, 
are of all hues ; so that each article there installed 
may attract all eyes, and gratify every taste ; 
wherefore, if the fastidious customer like not one, 
he may turn to another, and lo 1 he is fitted in a ] 

trice. In a Magazine the book and the reader are I 

in a state of commutation, mutually supported by 
the simple act of give and take; for if the publisher 
have his advantage, so also has the subscriber, and 
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no sooner has the latter luxuriated in the grateful 
task of cutting an entrance to that ^* mine of things 
unknown,'^ than a choice of pleasant difficulties 
salute him in the trim table of contents, which table 
(like the statues at the Boman suppers) holds the 
lamps to the intellectual banquet at which the guests 
will find diversities ; and we all know that diversity 
imports variety ^ which South declares to be '' the 
beauty of -the world.*' 

Pirst, by chaster, comes the ordnance of mental 
power, the Cheat Guns, which take us by storm. 
Next, the Feu d* Artifice, bright and sparkling, but 
evanescent as the uncorked bottle of champagne. 

Then the Light Article — a make-weight, if you will, j/ \V 
thrown into the scale, and wliir»Vi |j]^^|^ ^>i^ ri»^*fg|^^ 0,^*0 ^ 

light guin ea, is passed off between less questionable 
coin, as an overplus — the reader, in fact, having his 
money's worth without it. 

Then follow, in pleasing succession, the many- 
coloured varieties, descriptive, narrative, and com- 
munioative ; a perfect kaleidoscope, 

TaUB Romantic^ which is marvellous. 

V^6 Ant^, which is humorous. 

And \)b^ Authentic y which is (sometimes) soporife- 
rous, mais arriere de nous the style meretricious,! I 
which, like the ancient system of assassinatioi^ inw 
Italy — poison in perfume s — f ascinates while it de - I 
stroys. In fine, be it poetry, which is nectar, be it 
" b2 
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prose, which is ambrosia, the cardinal point, the 
hinge, the pivot upon which turns the whole is 
intellect — the soul of the universe, intellect I 

A Magazine is also an actual playground of in- 
dulgence to young authors, wherein they may disport 
and exercise their erratic fancies ; the better land, 
the fruitful terrain, in which light feathery quills 
best flourish*; the kindly soil in which take root 
such productions as are planted out of sterner ground. 
A Magazine is, moreover, a friendly shelter and en- 
courager of your timid, anonymous writer y whp shifts^ 
all personal responsibiHty from his own shoulders 
upon those of the Editor who has admitted "the 
trash" into his columns. Let it, however, be remem- 
bered that originality in a work of this kind is the 
sine qua non, for which, happily for the incognito, the 
Editor is again responsible to the public. By the 
very act of accepting the articles which comprise 
his work, he implies a personal pledge, similar to 
that said to be givenJ|2j;,^2.^caiiliMi who, when he 

g^ages of any familj^ says, " This is my friend! If /( 
he steal any thing, / am answerable for it." r i 

In candour it must be admitted (and this par , 
parenthise^) that this Maecenas, if he justly and im- 
partially fulfil the duties of his Metier^ has, for the 
most part, but an unthankful oiEce, and no very easy 
one withal. An Editor of a periodical, in pursuance 
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of his manifold complicated duties^ has need of as 
muriY l^g^nffg ?«| p»iQi-^^^*»| more heads than Q6rberua . 
an d^as many eyes as Argi j ^si and, likevAjgus, he 
should have them always about him. His toil is Si- 
syphean, a still-beginning, never-ending task; his 
labour a perpetual rolling-stone, which is no soone] 
propelled to the top than it is determined to the 
bottom, to be again uprolled with the same result. 
Nevertheless, albeit he has little relaxation, your 
genuine Editor is not without occasional enjo}rment. 
When he feasts, it is at others' cost, havings from the 
various plats submitted to his fastidious palate, the 
privilege of selecting the tit bits, which, first tasting, 
he presents to the hungry and expectant public^ 
somewhat in the fashion of the Grand Tartar, who, 
as we are told, having himself dined, considerately 
proclaims to the rest of mankind his gracious 
permission to fall to with what appetite they may. 

Turn we once again to the Contributor, whom,\ 
without offence, we take to be ^kind of animal wh oj\ 
gives Ms nuts f(n '_n^jf\ep^~ {\f w''^' ^^"^ ^^^^c.fo^» 
Contributor*' to a serial may be termed a literary 
Faustus, having io all intents and purposes sold 
himself to the llfevil (the printer's devil), who sooner 
or later will have his due. 

'' Ah me ! environed with what ill 
Is he that meddles with a quill !" 

Once pledged to the periodical press, no glimpse of 
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godlike liberty remains'. Wherefore to enter upon 
a series is (maugre the seeming quibble) a serums 
undertaking, especially to a reluctant pen, which, 
like the Weird Sisters, will not be commanded. 
Be it also noted that a Magazine, like the moon. 



circled orb,*' has a man in it — ^no other than the 



aforesaid Editor, who is troubled with a craving 
appetite for food, and to whose insatiate yearnings 
we have scarcely oflFered up one hard-gained morsel 
than we find him gaping for another, which, like the 
Wood Demon, he has no sooner digested than he 
rigorously exacts a new sacrifice. In short, your 
" Constant Contributor'* must look for no repose; for, 
although between one number and its successor he | 
may be supposed for awhile in a state of rest, he is f 
merely, like »v^^^^lT^yg«>^^« ^^ inrfli;' of the butterfly I 
and moth tribe, silently and unseen working his I 
way in to notice , and , like -those aerial ephemera, 
.lias much to get^ throij^ .gjie.Jb^i& .linged^and^fit 
to jls ;. In truth, such periodical drafts upon a fitful 
imagination very much resemble in effect periodicals 
draughts from an apothecary, and are too apt to oc- 
casion a similar revulsion and nausea when rigorous 
etiquette enjoins a repetition every four — weeks. 
May it not then be said that. 



" He who writes, and writes for gain, 
Can only feel, and pity pain !" 
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But^ are there then no rewards — ^no healing bal- 
sams that may smooth the furrows^ and haply scar 
over the wounds of periodical authorship? There 
are ! and, when duly applied, prove more than 
* consolatory to the writer. Son mlaire is in 
gratiating. * His honorcarium is dignifying, and gives . 
tangible conviction to his amour propre that however ^ 
cheap his writings may be held by an undiscerning^ 
and ungrateful public, he is unquestionably dear to his 
publisher, and no less so to himself. His first 
work accepted, and fairly in print, with what alacrit^^ 
of spirit does he, thus stimulated, renew his toil^ 

TTft 1^ nf iTnajjrinatiQU^alLnQmyaflL^ He is assured of y 

^us resources, and having had stuff enough in him fop^ 
the production of one successful article, why should 
he be wanting in the means to frame a second ? 

In short — our elated and able author's condition 
may be said to be analagous with that of the sell- 
taught naif constructor of his own^vJQ^in, who having, 
as he boastea, made it^^en^ 
found " he had wood enough left to mt 




ENNOBLED ACTRESSES. 

" Shall those wLo pnrBue a profesBioD which requires edn- 
rjition, knowledge of the irorla, profound acquiremeat, elera- 
tioQ of mind, and ever; gift of nature, be tile objects of con- 
tinual humihatjoti P Shall they iu no reapeot be od an equality 
with the rent of the public P What I shaH the moDorcb who 
commandB me to appear before him, the author who submita 
his productions to rae, the public who come to bear and ap- 
plaud me, all have their rights and pririlepea, and jet I poaacBB 
noneP I am obedient to the authoritj placed over me. I add 
new beauties to the cbaracters entrusted to me, I enable the 
public to pass their hours agreeably, and I am rewarded by 
oonterapt! The dingrace which is attempted to be attached 
to the profesBion of the stage is a reflection upon the nation 
that sufien it." — Madams Claibon. 



Of all the cants that now pervade a minor portion 
of periodical criticism, that which affects disdain of 
actors is surely the most inconsistent and ungrateful ; 
since the most emphatic contemnei of the man and 
his vocation — he whose pen has been exercised 
during the morning in writing down the bitterest 
contempt of the artist and hia art — may be seen in 
th(; evening laboriously elbowing his way, sometimes 
:ii tlie peril of life or limb, through a stubborn and 
otfensiye crowd, in eager sohcitude to witness a dis- 
play of those talents, the very existence of which he 
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has perhaps previously denied^ or at least ques- 
tioned ; or if at any time compelled to join the popu- 
lar voice of praise^ it follows that in proportion to 
the admission of his own enjoyment of the acting, 
the more implacable is his animosity towards the 
actor. 

* There is something in this more than natural, and 
philosophy might, we think, find it out. 

It is pretended by blind detractors that the lives of 
actors and actresses are consequently and necessarily 
immoral. Not so. Actors cannot be supposed to be 
exempt from the frailties of their fellow men ; their 
follies, vanities, and vices are in common ; but to 
say that they are m4>re depraved than any other class, 
is most illiberal and unjust. The wisest and best 
have encouraged the stage. That " majestic teacher 
of moral and religious wisdom,** Dr. Johnson, not 
only wrote for it, but held intimacy — nay, friendship, 
with an actor : many distinguished divines have also 
contributed to the literature of the Drama, and held 
fellowship with its professors. Vice will creep into 
a theatre, as well as into other buildings made with 
human hands ; and " where*s the place whereinto 
vile things sometimes intrude not?" However in- 
dividual prejudice may refuse to admit the public 
benefit derived from a theatre, that place of con- 
course and refinement has "done the state some 
service,** and which the state acknowledges by its 

bS 
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legal sanction and general patronage. To attempt* 
to convince those pseudo-moralists that actors are 
partakers of the good as well as the bad qualities of 
our common nature, would be a bootless task ; but, 
to the unprejudiced and fair-judging, a brief coun- 
ter statement, while we are upon the subject, may 
not be deemed intrusive or blameable ; and we ven- 
ture upon the theme, albeit *^ unmusical to Volscian 
ears." 

The interior of a London theatre is composed of 
a very numerous and varied class of human beings. 
Those visible before the curtain form but a small 
number compared with those behind it, whose silent 
labours uphold the building in an equal degree, 
and, numerically and conducively considered, are of 
as much importance to public gratification, as are 
the actors themselves. The various members of this 
body are of all degrees and temperaments^ — the ig- 
norant and well-informed — the rich and the poor — 
the master and the servant Many of these humbler 
aids have been bred within the walls of a theatre, 
and know no other school of morality for six days 
out of the seven ; yet a more orderly set of people 
are not to be found labouring for their weekly pit- 
tance in any public establishment in the kingdom. 
If the atmosphere of a theatre necessarily engender 
vice, and render its morals worse than those of 
people who congregate in other public buildings. 
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how is it that vice's usual concomitant — crime, is so 
seldom heard of? How is it that, in the '* volumes 
of report" which reach us through the columns of 
the public press, we so rarely see a member of this 
much-abused body cited in the daily registry of de- 
pravity, outrage, and murder ? Years elapse without* 
one instance of such delinquency being laid bare by 
judicial inquiry; and yet these people hold no 
patent of exemption from legal correction; so far 
from it, the actions of such persons are more exposed 
and open to detection and comment than others. If 
on the stage an actor give offence— refuse or fail to 
fulfil the just expectation of his audience; if he 
forget his assumed character in public, summary 
vengeance clamorously overtakes him ; if he neglect 
his private character, society is open-mouthed in his 
condemnation ; and, if he trespass against the law, 
the law win surely be his schoolmaster. 

It is too true, that we have more than once heard 
of an actor having incurred the disgrace of being for 
a certain portion of time sent tO' Coventry by his 
brethren and the laws of propriety ; but we have 
never yet heard of one being sent, even for a sep- 
tennial season, to any penal settlement by the laws 
of his country ; and further, there is not, we believe, 
a solitary instance on record, of an actor or actress 
— though they may have died many times in public 
upon their own stage— having made their final exit 
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on the platform of the Old Bailey or elsewhere. 
Let these negative, hut surely not inconsiderable 
evidences in favour of the children of Thespis, and 
of the innoxiouB tendency of stage representations 
t^ demoralize the professors, in some measure relax 
the animoBity of the indiscriminate censurer ; let 
him "bind them as a sign upon his hand, and they 
will be aa frontlets before his eyes" when he takes 
up hia critical pen. 

Or better than this, let him, if he can, make ac- 
quaintance with such men as Charles Kemhle, 
Chailes Young (they may be met with in the best 
siciety,) Mr. Liston* and others of our pattern actors. 
His dislike to the fraternity will then vanish into 
thin air, and he will thenceforth join in Barry Corn- 
wall's eulogium on the profession ; or at least adopt 
that gentleman's recorded opinion of actors themselves, 
namely, that " they are an actiee and intelligent body 
of men, and beyond comparison the most amusing 
company extant." 

Haviag said thus much for the " poor player," 
our more immediate concern is with the feminine 
piirtinn of the community. From these fair flowers 
wc would form a garland to he placed over the 
miiror of the young actress on her first entrance into 
a theatre, as an incitement to virtue, and to remind 

• AJl these admirable actors have died since the above ap- 
peared in 1845. 
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her how advantageous^ even in a politic point of 
view, it is to have regard to private character. 
D'Alembert truly observed "that the chastity of 
actresses is more exposed than that of any other 
women ; but then," he adds, " the "glory of the 
victory ought to be the greater.'* We further quote 
from him (for we love authorities in all cases) an 
opinion that "grant but distinctions to virtuous 
actresses, and their order would be the most severe 
of all with regard to morals.*' D'Alembert's specu- 
lation referred, of course, to his own countrywomen, 
but it applies equally to ours; and in calling the 
reader's attention to the history of those females 
who, by their beauty, talents, and private merits, 
have severally attained rank and station, out of a 
profession little congenial to any^ after the glow of 
darly enthusiasm has passed away, it will appear, 
that from the moment of such elevation, their con- 
duct and character have been remarkable for every 
active moral quality. Not a solitary case of an 
actress, exalted by her husband's rank, and sharing 
with him the general privileges of his high position, 
can be adduced, of one, so distinguished, having 
disgraced it. In reference to our purposed chaplet 
of flowers, culled from the theatrical par^^rr^, and 
transplanted by noble hands to "a more removed 
ground," we must regret that our first specimen, 
first by chronological claim of precedence and right 
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of rank^ is not presented in such perfect odour to 
the moral sense as we hoped it would be when we 
selected it as a sample of the whole. The goodly 
blossom did not^ it seems^ escape a partial canker ; 
but^ as in fuller bloom it attained a great and per- 
manent lustre, we must not throw it aside, (indeed, 
our wreath without it would be incomplete,) re- 
membering that in Persia the rose is not considered 
worthless until it has lost its '^hundred leaves;" 
and that in our own country the judicious lapidary 
does not cast away a splendid diamond because he 
has detected in it one flaw. 

Having premised thus much, we at once present 
to our indidgent reader Her Grace 

THE DUCHESS OF BOLTON, 

(the original " POLLY" IN "THE BEGGARS' OPERA.") 

The person so long known and celebrated under 
the name • o^ Miss Fenton was the daughter of 
a Mr. Berwick, a lieutenant in the navy, and was 
born in 1708. (But, as the law declajgg, the child 
^f ^^frff^y ) Shortly after hgp-HWrtE7 ^er mother 
married a Mr. Fenton^^^h^^ceper of a coffee-house 
at Charing Cros^^^flG^o, sensibly considering it more 
reputableX^ parties^t his infant daughtet- 
in-law,x^ould bear hfr name, rather than that of 
hgr^ather, our heroine was thenceforth^ until the 

y 
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period of her own marriage^ known only as Lavinia 
Fen ton. 

The last two centuries have not, perhaps, pro- 
duced a more striking instance of the caprice of 
fortune, than in the history of this remarkable per- 
son — of obscure birth, bred up in the bar of a pu^ 
lie cofiTee-hoUse, afterwards placed upon the boards 
of a theatre, and ultimately raised to the first rank 
of the country. 

It is recorded that in childhood the little Lavinia 
evinced precocious talents, with extraordinary facul- 
ties for acquirement. Amongst other natural gifts, 
she was found to possess a clear and melodio! 
voice, and gave with this a decided evidence of a 
musical tendency and taste. As she increased in 
age and stature, her genius developed itself in equal 
progression, and obtained for her such notice as 
might be expected from the publicity of her situation^ 
in which her great abilities could not fail to attract 
the attention of the habitues of the coffee-room. So 
much general praise, added to his natural shrewdness, 
at length suggested to her nominal father the pro- ^ 
spective advantages that might ensue from a proper 
cilltivation of these native powers ; and it followed, 
that efficient masters were engaged to instruct the 
young Lavinia in various branches of polite educa* 
tion, especially in music. 

In those days the Italian school of singing was 
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little known and less practised in England^ a well- 
executed English ballad .being considered the per- 
fection of vocal excellence. In this style^ then so 
popular^ Lavinia was carefully trained ; and, if we 
may rely upon the opinion of the best musical judges 
of her day, and the great reputation she obtained, 
Miss Fenton must have greatly excelled all contem- 
porary singers. Her exceeding quickness of ac- 
quirement and her extraordinary talents were so 
loudly proclaimed by her father^s patrons and friends, 
that the report of her varied excellence reached the 
ears of the manager of the Haymarket Theatre, who 
eventually engaged her — not, as it appears, ex- 
clusively for operatic performances, for she made her 
debut in the character o f Monimiq ^ in Otway's play 
of " The Orph an," in the year 1726, she being then 
eighteen years of age. The experiment was as suc- 
cessful as the debutante^s most sanguine friends and 
admirers could anticipate, and her improvement 
was so rapid, that Miss Fenton might very soon be 
'said to be the fashion. Attractively accomplished, 
^' ( and handsome in person, it remained but to know 

/ / her T^^Pj^fJ P yopr iflty nf rnrn^nrt. off th e stagft, tO seal 

her favouritism with ** the tovm,*' and win for the 
young actress universal praise, as well as substantial 
profit. In those times presents were the usual 
medium by whicj^^lLe good opinion of the public 
was evinced out of the theatre for performers of 
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merit; and of such, actresses might boast withouj^ 
the least disparagement to their private reputation, 
rir^fifriy g^^if i were then co nsidere d but oblations at 
^shrine of penius^and virt ue, and the recipients 
displayed them not only without any impeachment 
of their moral conduct^ but without. the slightest im- 
putation of sordid or servile condescension. 

With such generally distinguishing manifestations 
of admiration^ it will not be doubted that Miss 
Fenton attracted more particular proofs of her ad- 
mirable qualities. Amongst her many professed 
adorers appeared a young man of very high rany^ 
but not of equally exalted principles. This person 
made every effort that wealth and libertine passion 
could suggest^ to draw the young actress from her 
honesty though public labours, into the privacy 
vicious ease; and^ in return for the sacrifices he 
required on he^ide^ he proposed to surrender all 
his town-ple^^s (i. e. vices), and to retire with 
her into the country, upon any terms, short of mar- 
riage, that she might dictate. And here let it be 
noted by the prejudiced reader, who may have been 

that in almost all cases of falling-off in female con-y 
duct and character, the temptatio n ayd tb^ |^nnp» Ar^c 

leatre; such per- 




sons are mostly strangers to the profession, unversed 
in the habits of actors, and, consequently, unvitiated 
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by their baneful asBociation. But to reaume. This 
person's oflFer was Boon the talk of the town, for " his 
tongue beca me his own ehame's ora tor." It was, con- 
Bequently> also known that his diBhonourable propo- 
sals were rejected with disdain j and as it was more 
than suspected that the young lady had not only 
anticipated, but h<^>ed for a more Battering result 
from his attentions, her rirtuoua conduct endeared 
her still more to her private friends, and at the same 
time enhanced her public reputation. 

Shortly after this she appeared in the character of 
QgSJfc in "The Beaux Stratagem," and with so 
much increased success, that Mr. Bich, the manager 
of the theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields,* lured her 
thither by an offer of a larger salary ; and she, who 
had so recently repulsed an agreeable but dis- 
honourable loyer, and refused his invitation to 
luxury and " gold, a store !" was not proof against 
the vast temptation offered by this rich manager, of 
—^^^ns^ll^g^ig^jllK^i—axi offer which a modem 
corypkie would reject with indignation. On these 
spieadid terms onr heroine made her first appearance 
at this theatre on the ISthjbf August in the same 
year, in the character of HudUa in " The Man's the 
Waster," and remained at the same until the year 
1738, the great era of her fiime and fortune, when 

* Enowa DOtr aa the premiseB of Mr. Spodo, the china 

manufacturer. 
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** The Beggars' Opera*' was produced^ in which 
Miss Fenton was the original Polly. 

The unprecedented popularity of this opera for 
more than a century past^ is known to all theatrical 
amateurs; nevertheless^ it may not be deemed ir- 
relevant in this place to introduce some interesting 
particulars relating to it, not very commonly known. 
On its first representation its success was doubtful^ 
until after the opening of th^ second act> when the 
chorus of " Let us take tMe road/* produced unani- 
mous applause, and decided the fate of the piece. 
The character of Petzchu m was modelled upon that 
of Jonathan Wild, the notorious thief and thief^^^ 
taker, who, two or three years before the production 
of the opera, had been executed for his innumerable 
villanies. ^sachum'sjoiethoiicsl and JmainfififlJikfB ^ 

jtrrnfifil nf tt i p TMm lilt fun tint n rrTirnflfiTifntir> n)(^ 

^^l^jjjjjjjjjjjyjggctice. 

Gay, to whom and his party the Prime Ministel 
was inimical, by frequent comparison in thjflj Magra 
nf hjprh wavmen to courtiers , with other political 
allusions, drew the attention of the public to the 
character of Sir Robert Walpole, who, like oth^r^ 
prime mmisters, had a strong party against iawT^ 
ready to find a parallel, or, at least, a resemblance, 
between the two characters. The following fact 
will show what both friends and enemies were 
agreed upon ; namely, that Sir Robert possessed a 
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large fond of good humour^ the which few accidents 
could overcome. 

In the flcene where Peaehum and Locket are dia- 
covered settling their nefarious accounts. Locket's 
song, 

" When yon censure the age," Ac.' 

had such an effect upon the audience that the major 
part of it simultaneously turned their eyes upon the 
^ stE^e-box, wh ere the minister was sitting, and l oudly 
^^ encored it. Sir Kobert, with his characteristic acute- 
neas, instantly felt thb stroke, and received it with 
Lv good temper and discretion ; for no sooner was the 
^ iGong a second time ended, than he joined in the 
'general applause, and called for another repetition 
of it. By this means he brought the audience into 
,such perfect good-humour with him, that a spon- 
ineouB hurst of applause was directed to him from 
every part of the house, followed by a general 
.huzza! Notwithstanding this pleasant termination 
on the night in question, the minister could not, on 
any future occasion, for some years after, satis- 
factorily to himself, be pAg^nt at the representation 
of this opera, on account of the many allusions 
which the audience thought proper to apply to his 
political character. The first song was believed to 
point at him ; and, as often as the name of Bob 

* This lom; wu sud to be written bj Swiit. 
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Booty r^(!urred, it raised a laugh against him. The 
scene where Peachum and Locket quarrel^ was so 
well understood to be an allusion to a recent dispute ^^ 
between the two ministers^ Lord Townshend an^r 
Sir Robert, that it created convulsions of laughter 
and applause.'*' 

^ • The origin of this quarrel has since been explained by- 
Lord Orford in the following manner : — 

" Walpole, after quitting the palace, in one of those con- 
ferences wherein he differed with Lord Townshend, soon 
after met him at Colonel Selwyn's, Cleveland Court, in the 
presence of the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Felham, Colonel and 
Mrs. Pelham. The conrersation turned on foreign negotia- 
tion, which, at the desire of Walpole, had been relinquishe 
Townshend, however, then required that the measure should 
be mentioned in the House of Commons, at the same time 
that the House should be informed ' that it was given up. 
Walpole objecting to this proposal as inexpedient, Townshend 
said, ' Since you object, and the House of Commons is m 
your affair than mine, I shall not persist in my opinion ; but, 
as I now give way, I cannot avoid observing that, upon my 
honour y I think this mode of proceeding would have beed 
most advisable.' Walpole, piqued at this expression, lost his 
temper, and said, * My lord, for once, then, there is no man's 
sincerity which I doubt so much as yours ; and I ne 
doubted it so much as when you are pleased to make such 
strong expressions.' Townshend, incensed at this reproach, 
seized him by the collar — Sir Robert laid hold of his in re^ 
turn — and both at the same instant quitted their holds, and \^ 
laid their hands upon their swords. {* Brother, brother, we* re ^^ 
^^ both in the wrong.') Mrs. Selwyn, alarmed, wanted to call 
the guard, but was prevented by Pelham, who made it up 
between them ; though the contemptuous expressions used 
on thiR occasion rendered all attempts to heal the breach in- 
effectual. This circumstance happened in the latter end of 
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With regard to the moral ti^odenc; of this opera, 
there vere divided opinions at the time. On one 
side, it was contended, Ag^jLulafifill-illjaSliirf^ 
vi^a JY, t\i„ Tn^.t- nA;m,a Tjj.v.t Qh the other, it vas 



maintained that it gave encouragement, not only to 
vice, hut crime ; especially by making a highway- 
man a hero, and £nally dismissisg him without due 
punishment. Dr. Johnson leaned to the first opinion ; 
but in questions of this 8o^J,.j(icis-aieJljfiJfiliade9t 
_ fptics. Sir John Fielding one day observed to 
Hugh Kelly, during one of the succeaaful runs of 
" " The Beggars* Opera," that " l^e exDect p^), fl ^f-ah 
W/-.trg^ nf hiyharavmen f addiT^g, that, "on fvrry fiiiP- 
/■cdaWo RPflBfin "f _ jts pefformance, from ^e _fifst 
enjlj^tion^^of the £iecej_ there had_been jL4iro- 
1 portionate num ber of h ighwaymen bro ught to his 
""ffic^^M^^e^books woidd test'fv." Hugh Kelly 
' had die curiosity to look over tL ;. by Sir John's 
I permission, and found the assertion literally correct. 
There is little doubt that the poet bad a moral 
purpose in view; but whether the end justified his 
I expectation of good effects upon the vicious idle, and 
unlettered portion of societ^^ very problematical, 

the year 1727, and the 'B^^ars' Opera' came out in the 
spring of 1728." • 

IL is no wonder, then, that a political moreeau of this im- 
porl.nQoe should be preserved, and " used up" bj Gay, to 
keep alive the ridicule of the story, which would possibly 
otherwise have died a n&tuial death. 
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when in modern^ and more enlightened times^ the 
results of " Tom and Jerry/' and " Jack Sheppard's*' Jfi^ 
introduction upon the stage^ are remembered. But 
to return to our theme. . ^^ 

The impression made by Miss Fenton in Polly ^ 
both by her singing and actings was most powerful. 
Her popularity had reached its apex^ and the 
manager, Mr. Bich, in order to secure her future 
services, was induced to increase his former liberalit] 
and a second offer, of double the amount of her pre- 
vious salary, presented to the young actress an income 
so truly magnificent, that she was dazzled into a 
prompt acceptance of — thirty shillings per weekf^^ 
Bead this, ye prima donnas of the nineteenth century, ' 
and bless your stars, which in these "hard times" 
enable you to exchange your notes for gold.* 

The abilities of Miss Fenton cannot HSe disputed ; 
the universal panegyrics of the time, and.^he anxiety 
of the managers to monopolize her services, assure us 
that no actress or singer could, at any period of the 
drama, be more popular. Not a print-shop or fan- 

* It is worthy of rem^k, that in the year 1728 a first-rate 
singer, according to play-hous^jjav. which vmam^Am intiiii 
nights of perfonflaBfle/ coSiacommandr no more th&n forti/-^ve 
^^^^^^^^^ly; whilst we have it on record that a mSt-rate 
singer (MrSi^BOhngton) in the year 1801 was deemed worthy 
of an arbitran^Tetween the rival managers, who each con- 
tended for the jprivilege of paying h er three thousand voui 
for the season, with the additiqm of a cSBTBenefit I This was 
sinfirine tofiimi&itttie ! 
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shop bjir exhibited her handsome figure in her 
Poiy's costume, which possessed all the characteristic 
simplicity of the modern Quakeress, without one 
meretricious ornament ; and the stage presented her 
in this style of dress for sixty-three consecutive 
representations of the same character, when the 
theatre was crowded in every part by her admirers : 

^Rii^^ W ^'^^ Tliinrifirniia 1nvPr«. tViat if wna ^ppiup^ pi|[- 
pi>|llftnt \\\^t ftOlYiP onTifirlpnrial fripn/lc climiM jnory^ 

Biiffhtily htimr^ aftfir hpr;Bfife£fflaM.£i.to jasgfia^ 

he r being hurt bv the crowd or rMi ^tggygiM/ 

And did this young and interestm^womanremain 
insensible to such evidences of her power over the 
hearts of mankind — inflexible to all her admirers ? — 
was she so devoted to public praise and single blessed- 
ness as to be unmoved by the passion she inspired in 
so many ? — did she, it may be further asked, continue 
that virtuous career for which before, and from her 
entree upon the stage, she had been so distinguished ? 
Such questions may naturally arise, and must be 
answered truthfully, though reluctantly: the integrity 
of biography is tested by them, and must not be 
forfeited. The time had indeed arrived when love, 

** Swift as an fl'r^g . fe iP-^,JEnii^^'^ bow," 
reached the heart of^J^avijg^jJ^ggton. From the 
earliest representations of the opera, a noble occu- 
pant of the stage-box nightly ' gazed in undisguised 
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admiration upon the fascinating Polly, who, as he in 
after-times often declared, first captivated him by 
her plaintive and engaging manner of addressing her 
father, Peachumy in the song of ^'^Poj^^gsJISjsU^ • 
There is much reason to believe that long before any 
definite declaration was made by this nobleman i^r 
Miss Fenton, their reciprocal feelings were carefully 
suppressed, in the consciousness on both sides that 
their passion could not with honour be revealed. 
As for the young actress, she regarded her noble 
lover as Helena viewed Bertram, but as ** a brigh 
particular star, in whose radiance and collateral light 
she must be comforted, not in his sphere — he was- 
so much above her.'* 

Still did she nightly appear, and as often did her 
enamoured lover take his accustomed place, whence 
he *' gazed on the fair who caused his care," 
at length, it became evident not only to him, but 
to other frequenters, that the songs in which the 
sentiment was applicable to her particular feelings 
were sung in a faltering voice and with a tremulous 
air;' especially that wherein Gay's heroine ex- 
claims — 

" Alas ! poor Folly ! alack and well-aday ! ff 

Before I was in love, every month was May ! "V 

Alas, Poor Polly ! may be echoed by our reader. 
She was deeply, dangerously attached. Her friends 
became alarmed; her unsuccessful suitors despaired; 

VOL, I. c 
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and her manager, not the least interested of the 
general observers, saw his treasure escaping. Ad- 
monitory age was not slow to warn ; jealousy to 
reprove; nor envy, as well as prudence,. to condemn. 
But ** when love's strong passion is impressed on 
youth, neither counsel nor wisdom can remove it ;" 
and after all the glorious triumphs over feeling and 
circumstances — the season of her probation finished 
— heart-touched, she surrendered the good name so 
long and virtuously sustained, and at the close of the 
theatre in July, left self j friends, andoHj for love! — 
resigning all mastery over her better nature to 
bafiQnie__the_jd8trest_ofja married man /* On the 
first certainty of what had long been dreaded, 
"infinite tongues" were busy in conjecture as to 
what probable compact Miss Fentoii had made with 
her noble lover under these deplored circumstances, 
as it was understood she did not mean to return to 
-the stage; and Swift, writing from vague report, 
says, in a letter, dated July 6th, 1728 : — '^ The Duke 
of Bolton'has run away with Polly Peachum, having 
ettled four hundred per year on her, during pleasure, 
nd upon disagreement, two hundred more." 

Whether any such terms existed could never be 
ascertained, for no "disagreement" or separation 

* If any extenuation mt^j be received for snch a violation 
of sacred commandment, it may be urged that this nobleman 
bad been virtually separated from his wife before he became 
attached to Miss Fenton. 
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took place. The Duke was not merely in lave with 
Miss Fenton, but^ as his after conduct proved, really 
loved her. It is equally evident that her devotion 
to him was of equal measure and weight. Their 
mutual attachment — ^sudden and unpremeditated—^ 
was coeval with their^ first meeting; and though 
oral confession on either side was made for some time 
after, yet when two hearts spontaneously join, they 
will discourse, though tongues were out of use, and 
speak their own meaning. The Duke had, in truth, 
no occasion to make love to Miss Fenton, he found i 
ready-made ; therefore it required no '' oaths (those 
servants of deceitful men)'' to bind him ; and we are 
not disposed to add a feather's weight to her tres* 
pass by imputing to her the more deliberate infam 
of haggling for the price of her dishonour. We 
have previously shewn that she was proof against 
such bribes, and it is therefore more natural, as well 
as charitable, to suppose that no sordid conditio 
were annexed to her self-sacrifice ; and when he, the 
suitor, cried — 

" Say thou art mine, and ever 

My love, as it begins, shall so pers^ver/' 

he kept his word, proving himself throughout his life 
a man of such ^' uncoined constancv" that neither in 



word nor act was he ever known to deviate from that 
deep and fervent affection which had led them both 
into so indefensible a position. For twenty-three 
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years, the most valuable portion of her life. Miss ^ 
Fenton was strictly devoted to privacy, lost to society, 
and her own approval, yet residing with the Duke 
more like a respected wife than a mistress. Such 
was her external propriety of demeanour and conduct 
that — apart from the crime of attaching herself to a 
married man— she provoked no malice, neither ex- 

lited open reproach from those whose strict prin- 
ples could not fail to condemn her situation, and 

shun her society. 

" CoroDete are stars, and sometimes falling ones." 

The Duke, however, ultimately made what repara- 
tion for his share of the error he had power to make, 
— a reparation of doubtful sufficiency in most cases 
of the kind, and rarely efficacious. In the present 
instance, however, it proved otherwise, possibly from 
the less rigorous morality of that period. His 

'uchess dying in 1751, the Duke immediately mar- 
ried MisB Fenton, whose long trespass against the 
laws of propriety and religion seemed all at once 
buried in the tomb of the departed ; and now the 
Duchess of Bolton, emerging from her long seclu- 
sion, sustained her acquired rani, for nine years with 
dignified simplicity, unmixed with the shghtest 
gatice ; never seeming to forget that she owed 
elevation to good fortune, and the rare constancy 
and generosity of her noble husband, whom she had 
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t he misfortune to oi^tljie. Doomed to experience 

** That li fe-long pang thewidowedspiritjbears j" \f 

with her lost lord, health also left her. Under this 
twofold bereavement, in a rapid, and what may be 
termed premature, decay of life, she was sent to 
Tonbridge Wells for the benefit of their waters. 
There she became acquainted with a medical gentle- 
man, from whose skill she derived, as she believed, 
much alleviation to her complaint, and which belief, 
induced her to engage his permanent attendance. 
During this arrangement a sudden and unexpected 
crisis took place in the Duchess's disorder, and she 
hastily made her will while in the last extremity 
suffering, when gratitude for upwards of two years' 
professional devotion, to the exclusion of all other 
practice and emolument, prompted the dying woman 
to bequeath to him gt Urprp ^^y^ ga mmponQftfi/^n QTlr^ 

eward for his servi ces, — a no uncommon result of 
such compacts, when sickness has been long sooth 
by particular medical skill and attention.*" This act 
gave to Horace Walpole, in one of his delightful 
letters to Sir Horace Mann, a theme upon which to 
exercise his characteristic pleasanjry , with some im- 
plied censure upon the Duchess's final disposition of 
her money, But Horace Walpole could not forego 

• The bequest of the aged Duke of Queensbury some yeartt 
ago, to his private apothecary, was of a similar character. X 
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his jest even upon the most serious events, especially 
in communications which he intended to be kept 
from the public eye, until himself, and those he 
wrote upon, would be insensible to the good or evil 
report of mankind. He mentions the death of this 
remarkable woman in the same spirit of badinage as 
that in which he anniDunces the occurrence of a nati- 
onal calamity, communicated in the foDowing terms : 

** Don't you,'' said he, " like the impertinence of 
the Dutch ? They have lately had a mue^-quake, 
and giving themselves terra firma airs, call it an 
earthquake !" In the same letter (I think) he gives 
the following version of our heroine's demise : — 
'* Well f I have heard of another honest lawyer ! 
The famous Pollys Duchess of Bolton, is dead, 
having, after a life of merit, relapsed into he r Polly- 
JugQ^M Two years ago, ill at Tonbridge, she picked 
up an Irish surgeon. When she was dying, this 
fellow sent for a lawyer to make her will ; but the 
man, finding who was to be her heir instead of her 
children, refused to draw it. The Court of Chancery 
did furnish another less scrupulous, and her three 
sons have but a thousand pounds a-piece, the sur- 
geon nine thousand." 

In this disposition of the Duchess's money there 
certainly was a great disproportion; but who can 
say whether it was unjust or not? In such cases, 
man sees the act, God the motive. This person, by 
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Kis entire devotion to hi^^ble patient, had probably m 
made serious pecunitty sacrifices, past and pro-i 
spective, in order to give his undivided attention to| 
her peculiar case. This the Duchess doubtless con- 
sidered, and at the so sudden approach of death, 
perhaps in the fulness of her gratitude, gave more 
than, in greater vigour of mind as well as body, s 
might have deemed necessary. The witty chronicler 
of this effect of "Poor human ruins tottering o^er 
the grave ,^^ impliesbuinrHfrafHTSHingon^yetnS 
remark was unkind. As to the legacies left by the 
Duchess to her sons, they were probably as much a 
they wished and expected, and more than their 
fortunes required. fiuJL«KfiMalLjk£j|OW 

Le^djesterjonce 

fa i^aK^ " Whether 
as a talker or writer, he has still a character to sus- 
tain ; like the face of a confessed beauty, his mind 
must always be seen en befau* Walpole would not 
tell any story without a pointy and in the absence of 
any other, the Pollyh ood was irresistible, though 
candour might have spare J it. 






* The late Mr. Colman, whose conversation was so sparkling 
and epigrammatic, had never courage to appear in society 
when his health or spirits were not in full force. The coii- 
scionsness of what was expected from him impelled too fre- 
quently ezcuseSi even at the eleventh hour, for non-appearance, 
to the severe disappointment of those who reckoned upon his 
delightful society. 
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We cannot better conclude the account of this 
extraordinary woman than by adding the following 
posthumous eulogium (the sincerity of which cannot 
be doubted), passed upon her by Dr. Joseph Walton, 
and which may be found in a note subjoined to one 
of Swift's letters to Gay. 

** She was," says he, " a very accomplished and 
most agreeable companion; had much wit, strong 
good sense, and a just taste in polite literature. 
Her person was agreeable and well made, though I 
think she could never be called a beauty. I have had 
the pleasure of being at table with her, when her 
conversation was much admired by the first charac- 
ters of the age, particularly by old Lord Bathurst 
and Lord Granville,'* 

The Duchess of Bolton was buried at Greenwich, 
with all appropriate honours, in the year 1760, at 
the age of fifty-two. 
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"Plays in general are ao framed, and governed by such 
rules, as not only to be innocently diverting, but instructi^^ 

and useful tQyj^iitjQUjg^iQj^jiil^SU^^ which 

cannot, p erhans, hfl sn nfl^fliJJjL.3:eiu!SgjBa^OTB^^<^tnal lv 

^ other wav." — Aechbishop 

oil. 





"We have received great pleasure in our day from eve 
the meanest children of Thalia. They have soothed us in 
times of pain, — ^they have done what neither reason, nor the 
leech's aid, nor 




>nej nave done wnat neitner reason, n 
*Jl the drowsy pyrnns of thi. TCrh^/ 

e drawn a sweet oblivion round us tor a 



^^ could 

effect, — they have drawn a sweet oblivio^ounTunor a while, 
and made us forget the World and its many troubles." — Babbt 
C0BNWA.LL. 

When Apelles drew the portrait of ^^jj^gggjjj^ 

who had lost an eve, he ido% Ki s face in nrn/tlp. — an 

instance of delicacy worthy of im itati on, when the 

^ armless foibles of others 



come un ogfc^jQap' q|\nayyftTfrprt * Tffi^ 1 '^TrnTTnr FofLear* 
ance may not equitably be extended to their vices J 
A biographer is more especially forbidden to shadow 
over, much less conceal^ the moral blemishes of th 
character under immediate notice : such partiality 
would be unjust and prejudicial to the world, which 
looks into the lives of remarkable and celebrate 
people for either an example or a warning; and, 
although we would not be classed with those venal 
scribbling resurrectionists who seek their living 
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amongBt the dead, a nd drag the buried from their 
_ silent re BtinR- place s, ^l ord^^^ TBBA money by 
4tgy^corruption8, we bold it fi^rTantParTRSTHtne 
time healthful to Bociety at large, as a moral ana- 
^ tomiet, to diGsect the aubjects lawfully placed before 
us, and to separate and lay bare the morbid as well 
as the sounder portions of departed humanity, for 
the information and benefit of those who succeed. 
Notwithstanding these feelings and opinions, it was 
with reluctance, in the preceding portion of our 
assigned tae^, that in the life's history of her whose 
attractive talents were said to have made "JRii^h 
/3.iy^ -i-nA n^y fg^ift" ^e revealed the one dark blot 
which sullied an otherwise unblemished page. But 
truth and candour demanded that violence to our 
inclinations. 

Happily, more perfect illustrations of our theme 
\follow to refresh the mind of the benevolent reader ; 
knd it is yri& pleasure and pride that we now record 
Ihe graces and virtues of 

THE COUNTESS OF DERBY. 

The father of the above lady was a surgeon at 
Cork, of great respectability, but of improvident 
habits, who dying prematurely, before his lavish dis- 
^ position had allowed him to make due provision for 
his family, left a young widow and several smaU 
(.-hildrcii iti circumstances inadequate to their future 
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subsistence. Thus suddenly "cast upon the world's 
wide stage/* Elizabeth Farren, the subject of this 
brief memoir, from motives highly creditable to her 
filial character, determined/ young as she then was 
to try her abilities as an actress. Oral accounts have, 
however, differed from this statement in one respect ; 
— by such it has been asserted that Miss Farren's 
parents were theatrical, and that almost from infancy 
she was trained by them to the stage. It matters^ 
however, little ; either account is honourable to the 
exertions of the young lady as regards her family ; 
and the origin of distinguished individuals occupi 
so transient an interest in the minds of even the most 
inquisitive into such matters, and is so little dwelt 
upon by the liberal-minded in after-times, that the 
more material question then is, not how such persoi 
entered upon th^ world, but in what manner they 
conducted themselves while in it : 





The authority first quoted declares that Miss Farren's 
provincial fame ushered her upon a London stage at 
the early age of fourteen. It is quite certain that at 
a very juvenile period she appeared at the Hay- 
market TheStre, in the character of Miss Hardcastle, 
in Goldsmith's charming comedy of ^ ^She Stoo ps to 
Conquer,*' in the summer of 1777; an epoch meraora- 
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ble in dramatic history for introducing to the public 
win (who made his first appearance in Tony 

(Lumpkin^ on the same night with Miss Farren^) 
Henderson, and " .XJjgJEuren/' — three of the most 
perfect performers that ever attracted a London 
audience.* Miss Farren had previously been acting 
at Liverpool, under the management and fatherly 
support of the then aged Mr. Younger, at wKose 
suggestion, when he recommended her to Mr, Col- 
man,t his fair protegde waived all immediate claim 
to salary, on condition of being permitted the choice 
of parts in which she thought it advantageous to her 
to appear. Amongst other characters attempted at 
Liverpool, Miss Farren had played^gjjjgj^, in the 
opera of " Love in a Village," which she repeated 
several times afterwards in London, with creditable 
effect. But, although indulgently received in every 
effort, great allowance being made for her youth and 
inexperience, no very deep impression remained of 
her abilities, which, indeed, at the most bore but 
the evidence of a promising quality. The young 
actress was, in fact, merely noticeable at that time as 
a pretty, delicate girl, with a prepossessing face and 
figure. It was, however, soon understood, from the 
report of those who knew her intimately, and saw 
the gradual development of her private character, 

• The twoji^er died in the meridian of their lives and 
fame. L/^ t The elder. 
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that the rigid discharge of her relative duties, her 
domestic virtues, her fond attention to her mother, 
and affectionate interest in her sisters, entitled h 
to a higher title to general admiration than her 
talents had yet inspired ; and her merits as a daugh- 
ter and sister, together with her undeviating personal 
'propriety, proved eventually no inconsiderable re- 
commendations to public favour, even before her 
latent talents were vividly perceptible. Hitherto 
Miss Farren had only represented characters that 
had been better performed by other actresses, who 
had set their own peculiar stamp upon them ; and it 
may be observed that, even where actual and su- 
perior talent^ are manifest, few performers, however 
they may have the appearance of success, really 
establish themselves with the town until some origin 
character has given them the opportunity of showing 
that they are able t Q,xieate effects by their own un- 
B^ttjyjlgljjjyjggjjjjjy^^ Such an opportunity, happily, 
was afforded Miss Farren in the third season of her 
probation. In the August of 1780, Miss Sophia 
Lee's elegant comedy of " The Chapter of Accidents" 
was accepted by Mr. Colman, when the native 
gracefulness of Miss Farren pointed her out to the 
judicious manager as a fitting representative of the 
heroine of the piece, and the part of Cecilia formed 
the foundation of the young actress's after-fame. 
Her nice conception and delineation of that in- 
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teresting character surprised even her greatest ad- 
mirers ; the sensibility she displayed^ and the pathos 
she evinced, touched all hearts ; her affecting de- I 
meanour under the depressing circumstances of the I 
scene, the exquisite sense of wounded honour and I 
moral d^y nity in ^ |] thpi vifiissitudes of the char acter, I 
proved that the author and actress possessed congenial I 
feelings of refinement. This comedy, in which Miss f 
barren's individual success raised her into general 
estimation, had a lengthened run, and kept its merited 
place in public favour for several successive seasons.* 

* It is a remarkable fact that this charming and popular^ 
comedy met with great obstructions to its public productioifr 
Miss Lee first offered it to Mr. Harris, of Oovent Garden 
Theati'e, who recommended her to convert it into an opera. 
She consequently wrote songs to it, but Mr. Harris still made 
objections to bringing it out ; and it was afterwards known 
that he had at the time a play in his hands, written by JVir. 
^^iddiftiiiiiMiia^^^^^-"'^''"-^^""'^^'**-^' Fami!^(i vf ri;A^«.x4^ from 
which the character of the Chvernor in Miss Lee's comedy 
was confessedly taken. Mr. Harris, feeling himself shackled 
b vithe iro njrira^y ^f j]yrn/»T^1in naturally dreaded a controversy 

with a man wL nft i fiTi ,3; tiih] i ii?ly hoaflf i nd i fvnfl ^amdw t i hat . " fr g 

cjifjjjlj^jlljlf^jll^^ It followed 

that Miss Lee, tired of Mr. Harris's evasions, took her opera- 
comedy from Covent Garden, and sent it anonymously to Mr. 
Colman, who found too much point and substance in the 

ialogue to suffer the piece to remain in an operatic form, 
and advised its author to omit the songs— advice too well in 

ccordance with her own taste not to be gladly followed; 
flmd, as we have said, the play succeeded eminently. 

Unhappily the above is not a solitary case to be cited, by 
which the fallacy of managerial judgment has been shown. 
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-The first part, however, which proved indisputably 
Miss Farren's power as a first-rate actress, was that 
o f Lady Town ly^ which she with much diffidence 
attempted, at the instigation of that unrivalled 
comedian, Mr. Parsons, who took Gibber's comedy 
of " The Provoked Husband" for his benefit. The 




^ 



experiment justified in its result the comedian's 
anticipation; the audience and the actors were j^^ 
raptures with the young lady's performance, and her 
success in this difficult part was so rapidly spread, 
that she was immediately after engaged at both the 
winter theatres, to_jjla£,aU^SSS?,]; y ^^ comedy a n 
tragedy, at Drury Lane and CoventCfaroen— an 
unprecedented engagement. At the latter theatre she 
acted in tragedy with Mr. Digges, and at Drury 
Lane she continued to hold the rank of first tragedy 
actress until the secession of Mrs. Abington in 178^, 
who, in consequence of a dispute with Mr, Sheridan 
went over to Covent Garden, when Miss Farren 

It was with the great|^r difficulty that Mrs. Oentlivre's 
comedy of " The Busy Body" was brought before the public. 
The manager treated it with indifference^ and Wilks threi 
down his character in it with disgust, when the fair author 
ell upon her knees and wept, and her tears gained for her 
hat her wit had failed to obtain. Another more recent, 
and very striking case, may be recollected, in respect to Mr. 
Tobin's play of ''Jhe Honeymoon," the manuscript of which v 
lay neglected unSTTHSTeaEmt its author drew it from ^^ 
oblivion. It seemed as if he died in order that his work ^ 
might live. 
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took possession of all that great acji^'s range of 
characters in comedy, and with such extraordinary 
ability, that she was considered second only to the 
admirable model which she followed — not servilely, 
but by judiciously adopting and engrafting upon her 
own inexperience a more ready air of maturity. 
Miss Farren, as it afterwards proved, needed no 

uide to excellence but her own judgment; and it 
may be questioned whether, in point of personal 
elegance and innate refinement, " The Farren did 
not greatly excel The Ahington.*^ The former was 
indeed of the favoured few who may be termed 

ature's nobiiity-^pj[^fg,|^j|fljy[i6IBgj{^^ 

face,; an d her every gesture might aptly be termed 

"jhejjafiliHJjaLjBatiafi-" Equal in grace, superior 
in beauty to her accomplished predecessor, she pos- 
sessed all her power — if we except that of reflecting 
vulgar life, to which Miss Farren's natural refine- 
ment could not have accommodated itself — her 
delicacy could never have merged into the coarseness 
of a "HovdenJ^ nor debased itself into a "Scrubs* 

* Mrs. Abington (the original performer of Lctd^ Teazle), 
in the latter portion of her dramatic lifei was tempted to 
hrow aside feminine grace and delicacy so far as to exhibit 
herself as ^/Sby iL in the "Beaux Stratagem," for her (pe- 
cuniary) benefit ; a character which, it may be said, she 
ted but too w elL Grotesque portraits of her as this Man- 
qf-all-woinf^Seextajit, and which might pass for tolerable 
likenesses of our inimitable Liston in the same character. 
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At this period, at which Miss Farren had reached 
the acm6 of her dramatic fame^ the attention of the 
greenroom was arrested by the frequent visits and 
pointed attentions of a very distinguished personage; ^ 
and soon the undoubted devotion of Charles James^ 
Fox to Miss Farren became a matter of notoriety 
within and without the walls of the theatre ; in the 
latter it was perceptible that the object of these as- 
siduities received her illustrious lover with mode^fai^*^ 
welcome,— which, however, could not be miscon- 
strued into any undue encouragement of a sentiment 
which was naturally flattering to her pride, even had 
her heart remained unmoved. This, as it was be- 
lieved, mutual attachment became the topic of general 
interest, and, upon the supposed threshold of the 
event, e^ipectation stood on tiptoe for the moment 
when it should be proclaimed that the British Dc-^^ 
mosthenes had given his hand where he had so evi- 
dently bestowed his heart. But, alas ! in such cases, 

^able; and i t was at length understood that the 
senator's intentions were not, as at first supposed, in 
accordance with the unyielding purity of the lady 
his love, and that he was ultimately compelled to 
abondon his long misunderstood pursuit. 

Le nez retrouss^e, which in " BoxaJa na" captivated the love of» y 
and obtained unlimited empire over the despotic Sultan* ^\ 
Solyman, failed to triumph over hearts in the masculine 
guise of clownish ignorance. 
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• 

Not very long after the termination of Mr. Fox's 
hopes, the Earl of Derby became the professed 
ktron of this fascinating woman. He introduced 
her to his family, and to many ladies of rank and 
character^ who were thenceforth to be seen amongst 
her most strenuous supporters both in her public 
and private life. They received and visited her 
upon the most familiar terms of friendship, and 
daily extended the circle of her distinguished 
friends, amongst whom was his Grace the Duke 
of Richmond, at whose house in Privy Gardens 
Miss Farren presided over a series of dramatic per- 
formances, in which Lord Derby, Lord Henry Fitz- 
gerald, the Honourable Mrs. Damer, and other 
theatrical amateurs of fashion, acted. These soirSes 
considerably added to Miss Farren's noble and high- 
bred connexions, while such private and public 
stimation naturally enhanced the respect of the 
managers, whose interests were so dependent upon 
her attraction, which was in proportion to her 
general distinction ; and so honourably emulous was 
this superior woman to perfect herself in every 
polite accomplishment, and so successful were her 
studies, that she ultimately attained to that point of 
elegance which made her the pattern and guide of 
fashion. 

Here it may be observed, that the intimacy 
between Lord Derby and Miss Farren never, in any 
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mind^ gave rise t^ the slightest suspicion of other 
than platonicffegard. The well-established moral 
reputation of Miss Farren> his Lordship's character^ 
and his conduct towards her family^ his introduct^ 
of her into the most distinguished and unblemished 
female society, sufficiently guaranteed the purity of 
their mutual feelings and behaviour^ which^ indeed, 
neither envy nor malice attempted to distort. There 
was also to be seen constantly attached to Miss 
Farren /me of those appendages so detested by 

Tate Wi m588ll!i*'n5S5e!yr*Ml > UiilUliy*'affll"BftW|)ur 
ously watchful " Mamma.*^ Mrs. Farren never, 
either in society or in public, (except when upon 
the stage,) quitted the presence of her match- 
less daughter. This maternal vigilance, it may be 
assumed, was in itself an insuperable barrier against 
any pretence for scandal.* 

• The following— one of many offsprings of Lord Derby's 
muse, dedicated to this incomparable actress, is so expressiye 
oF the underiating sentiment which was said to regulate the 
noble author's intimacy with \aAproteg4ei that we cannot deny" 
it admission in this place :— 

To Miss Farren, on her being one day absent from church* 
While wond'ring angels, as they look'd from high, 
Observed thine absence with an holy sigh. 
To them a bright exalted seraph said, — 
' Blame not the conduct of th' exalted maid ; 
Where'er she goes, her steps* can never stray ; 
Ileligion walks, companion of her way. 
She goes with every virtuous thought impress'd, 
Heaven on her face, and heaven within her breast.' " 
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The character of Lady Teazle was perhaps the 
most celebrated of those adopted by Miss Farren. 
So completely had she made it her own, that her 
fascinating performance of it almost obliterated the 
remembrance of the original representation of the 
part. Miss Farren's natural elegance, refined by 
er intimate association with haut ton, and familiarity 
with its usages, rendered her, without the trouble of 
assumption, t he polished lady she appeared upo n the 
jtrrg^ ;, and it may be here observed, that it is the 

ur stage-nobility such '^monsters 

aa the [f/jj ^jy ^i p^fl^Zgl world np^ftr saw:" for hoW Can 

any one who has never seen nign life but from an oc- 
sional furtive glance at a private box, be prepared 
to describe accurately, if at all, the air and character- 
istics of bon ton I To have mixed merely in genteel 
society will be insufficient to a faithful portraiture of 
the higher class, — and, for the same reEison that we 
pply to a fashionable tailor when we would have a 
fashionable coat, — an initiation into the mysteries of 
polished manners is indispensable to a just resem- 
blance of them, since to the casual observer there is 
nothing in effect tangible in the exterior of high- 
bred people — but their dress, ^ 

Our ordinary performers, in representing ham-ton, 
are apt to mistake and substitute mannerfoi^m^ 

nm, and th^gjajfifiiHLfllfikjyyijiSJ^ * the)r_do too much ; 
there is generally something inexplicable abouttnem. 
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some redundancy not observable in the class of 
persons they would be taken for, a lounge — a drawl 
— a stare — an eye-glass too much; in short, they affect, 
Vin d bon-ton has no affectatio ns. There is more sim- 
plicity and (if we may borrow such a word) naturaliti/y\^ 
in the personal manners of high life than most peo- 
ple unacquainted with it imagine. It was Miss 
Farren's perfect intimacy with the better-born that 
made her the accomplished woman of fashion sh 
represented — of which Lady Teazle was a finished 
specimen of the day, — for be it remembered, that 
fashionable deportment is " not for all times ;" it is 
neither immutable nor tradmonal/ ^^ffi ^race of one 
period is not the grace of anothe r, an y mor 

the elegant_dress_of_oafi,^a ft„tbfi^ 
nej^jftdeed, it is seldom the same to-day as yestei 
day. Miss Farren was par excellence th e fine lady of 
.^IxJiaMy^and therefore she made Lady Teazle the 
same ; yet it may be questioned whether, when Mr. 
Sheridan wrote ^'The School for Scandal," he in- 
tended his heroine to be represented as the elegan 
and refined person that Miss Farren made her. An 
audience, however, generally expects to behold he 
according to her existmg rank, rather than in 
reference to that from which she has been so re- 
cently raised ; though the account given of her 
earlier habits and tastes affords no just warrant for 
such expectation. The ''girl** whom Sir Peter 
describes as having been " bred wholly in the 
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country, and never known luxury beyond one silk 
gown, nor dissipation beyond the annual gala of a 
race-ball;'* who, until within the last six months, 
was ** content to ride double behind the butler on a 
docked coach-horse," must have possessed more 
than the admitted tact of womanhood in adapting 
herself to any novel position in life, if in so brief a 
time she could polish off the rust contracted by her 
whole previous existence. Besides, it does not 
appear that in her new society she has any very 
shining model of refinement before her, her only 
itled acquaintance being the widow of a City knight. 
Lady TeazU?8 general tone, language, and beha- 
viour,— -4ietboisterousmir&^^^ h er il l-man- 
nnrrfl r^^^^v^""""^ thn ahfii?!^^ would not have admitted 
her to any distinguished place in polite society of 
any period^ and at best gave indications only of a 
igh-spirited, vivacious young creatur e, elevate d, 
PV PTi fjc\ fQ^ y j^ j^ e xtra vaganc e, by her recently ac- 
uired t^e and fortune ; reclde§s..pf both wo r ds and 
arHong jj^, ,BtV=;rty^^fifi^^ [y\ fJHip.!;^ feelinjs^and 
to fe minin e scrugles, as her flirtation with , 
and, after-yiaitto Joseph Surface, sufficiently prove. 
If we do not view her as an untaught, thought- 
ess character, we must necessarily consider her a 
very base one. Lady Teazle^ s prominent faults arise 
out of ambitious vanity. Not loye but the lov e of 

^^^^^S^^ tf ^^^^^^^^"^^ I ^ ^^ M? i °^^^^y ^^^ Pet er ; 
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and, without malice, her vanity places her at the, 
head of a scandalous clique ; and finally, leads her, 
without preference, to encourage the addresses of 
seducer. Her enforced detection of Joseph's hypo- 
crisy, while she is behind the screen, draws forth th 
only redeeming portion of her neglected, but not 
altogether vitiated principles, — which, however, 
would not in real life have proved sufficiently mani" 
fest, aftei: so flagrant an indiscretion, to restore 
to her husband and the world^s good opinion* 

It always seemed to us, that the view taken by 
Mrs. Jordan of this favourite character was the 
genuine one; and were we required to name a 
model fo^Kieridan's heroine, we should say that 
Miss MeUon, at the time she married Mr. Coutts, 
was in all externals (and some essentials) the ieau 
ideal of what Lady Teazle ought to appear, — namely, 

ca^A^nijjijg^ijj^WTTTgr^^ with ^rt^Af Tiat^al 

powers of mind, talents, and vivacity ; but with all 

* A great iDconsistency and overi^ight ^i^ts in this cele 
brated scene (the " screerK^cmie "), which it is surprising never 
struck the anther and performers, and castom has perpetuated 
the error. When Lady Teazle is announced at Joseph** 
house, he orders his servant to draw the screen before the 
window, in order to baffle the prying of an opposite neighbour 

iwhom he describes as '^ a maiden lady of a cwrious temper 
and after this precaution he allows Lady Teazle to place her- 
self at the very window behind the screen, —although there is 
a more secure hiding-place at hand,— of which afterwards Sir 
Peter avails himself. 
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these, bearing about her an insupe rable rusticity of 
^^jjjjjjjjjjgjjjjftrs. ^^^''^^■•■'■■■■■■"^ 

But to resume. Miss Farrejpi continued with un- 
broken success her profepifonal career, until the 
decease of the Countess of Derby (whose healthless 
condition had kept her many years in painfdl retire- 
ment) elicited from Lord Derby a more pointed 
^^g^splay of interest for Miss Farren, and led gradu- 
ally to the general understanding that this favourite 
of Thalia was reserved for a higher destiny than that 
of the mimic lady of ton. On the 7th of April, 
1797, she took her final leave of the stage in the 
above-named character, before a fashionable and 
crowded audience, at Drury Lane Theatre. 

It has been justly observed, and we can, perhaps, 

all bear witness to the truth of the remark, that no 

one^ 4Qes anything professedly for the last time with. 

ut some feeling of regret : but few can comprehend 

how severe a pang it is to the long-cherished idol of 

he public to relinquish all at once those flattering 

manifestations of popular admiration and interest for 

an untried future. It was remarked that Miss 

Farren had never perfomed with greater animation 

and better [spirits than on this occasion ; nor, until 

the play drew near to its close, was the least alteration 

observable ; her manner then visibly changed — 

indeed, she became unable to conceal how deeply she 

was affected. Her concluding words (for such they 

proved), which conveyed Lady Teazles valedictory 
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address to Lady Sneenoell, the later portion of which 
might seem applicable to her present situation, wer 
delivered by Miss Farren falteringly. 

" Let me also request, Lady Sneerwell, tha 

you will make my respects to the scandalous college 
of which you are a member, and inform them, that 
Lady Teazle, licentiate, begs leave to return the de- 
ploma they granted her, a s she leaves off practic e, 
and kills characters no longe r/' 

passionate burst of tears here revealed the sen^ 
sibility of the speaker ; while a stunning burst of a 
more cheering though not less feeling nature, from 
the audience, followed, and no more of the play was 
listened to. Mr. Wroughton advanced to speak a 
few lines written for the occasion, during which the 
interesting subject of them experienced so much 
emotion that she leaned for support upon the arm o 
Mr. King, the Sir Peter of the play ; while accla- 
mations resounded from every part of the house, 
accompanied by the imiversal waving of hats an 
handkerchiefe. Finally, cries of triumph mingled 
with regret reached the ears of those upon the sta, 
I ,. as the curtain slowly and reluctantly fell before the 

I di9tinguished object of the night; who, blinded by 

her tears, was led by her future husband from the 
scene of her many briUiant triumphs, in the zenith of 
her personal charms, and unimpaired in her dramatic 
f attractions, to become a Countess^^vrhich character 

VOL. I. D 
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she afterwards supported, both as a wife Md widow, 
without a blemish. 

On the 8th of May following Miss Farren was 
united to the Earl of Derby by special license, at 
his lordship's house in Gxosvenor Square, and duly 
presented at Court, (the fastidious Court of Queen 
Charlotte!) and formed a graceful addition to the 
procession at the marriage of the Princess Royal to 
the Duke of Wurtemberg. From this period the 
greater portion of the time of the noble pair was 
pent annually at their country seat in calm and 
rational enjoyment ; and it may be added, without a 
quibble^ that they fumisheS, in their inseparable 
union of sentiment, tastes, and pursuits, a high-Hfe 
illustration of Derby and Joan^ giving their tenantry 
and neighbouring poor cause to bless the day that 
conducted this peerless actress to the honour of the 
peerage. 

Lady Derby gave several additions to Lord 
Derby^s previous family, and, although she no 
longer exists, her virtues and graces yet live in her 
daughter, the present Countess of Wilton. 

As we have only spoRen in general terms of Miss 
Farren's personal charms, some more definite de- 
scription may be deemed acceptable j we therefore 
transcribe from an account given of this then " glass 
of fasl|i y ] i;i g^jl^ i p pi^y jf^ form '' by one of her con- 
temporaries just before her retirement from the stage. 
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''Her figure is considerably above the middle 
height^ and is of that slight texture which allows 
the use of full and flowing drapery. Her face, 
though not regularly beautiful, is animated and pre^ 
possessing ; her eye, which is blue and penetrating, 
is a powerful feature when she chooses to employ it 
on the public, and either flashes with spirit or 
melts with softness^ as its mistress decides on the 
expression she wishes to convey. Her voice wg 
never thought to possess much sweetness, but it 
is refined and feminine ; and her smiles fascinate the 
heart, as her form delights the eye. In short, a 
more complete exhibitio n of graces and accoiBpHBll - 
^^tifl n*^^**^ P^^*^fiBtf^ i^'seif tor "admiration befi 




the view "rf nn nndianft"" " 



There is a charming, and, we believe, faithful 
portrait of Miss Farre^ in.private life extant, by Sir 
Thomas — then Mr. Lawrence, firom which a very 
fine engraving was taken. 



THE COUNTESS OF CRAVEN. 

" In comedies, the duties of the various situations of life 
are held out to view, and, as it were, reflected from a mirror. 
The office of parents and the proper conduct of children 
faithfully dehneated, and, what to young men n[iay be ad- 
vantageous, the vices of profligate characters exhibited j» 
their true colours. No Christian need be deterred from 
attending them." — ^Lutheb. 

''What entertainment, what pleasure so rational as that 

J>2 
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afforded by a well-written and well-acted play — whence the 
mind may receive at once its fill of improvement and 
delight P" — Dn. Johnson. 

Biography, when honest, is like what Coleridge 
said of wine : " \tinni>nt^ pn jJiiTip. it onlj^g^ 

In the progress of women of unquestioned lives, 
those whose early steps have been evenly and well 
directed, and their onward paths those of pleasantness 
and peace, there are no *^ moving accidents" which 
can furnish forth a narrative calculated to amuse 
the wonder -seeking public. Indeed, it is the pri- 
vilege, as it should be the pride, of the gentler sex, 
for the most part to ^^ide noiselessly through the 

yrnrlrl in niUnt punaftmitinn nf fh^ir app^^' nted dutJeS . 

their virtues appreciat ed — bu t pot proclaimed — by 

tribute. In the story of such lives, the narrator, 
inapt to ^^ invent " finds it extremely difficult to 
^^ tattle J* Thus many amiable, excellent beings, 
both in public and private life, leave no memorial, 
but are perished as ^^ though they ne'er had been,! 
while, happily, there be some few that have left a] 
name behind them that their praises may be reportedj 
In the latter portion must be ranked the 

COUNTESS OF CBATEN, 

Miss Louisa Brunton, daughter of a respected 
gentleman, for many years proprietor of the Norwich 
T-heatre, was not, we believe, originally intended 
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for the stage^ although her uncommon graces of per- 
son, exceeding loveliness of countenance, with man^p^^* 
polite acquirements, eminently qualified her for a 
profession where extraordinary beauty of form and 
face are deemed essential — ^indeed, can only be dis- 
pensed with iu the case of extraordinary talent, 
though homeliness is still a drawback.^ The cause 
of Miss Brunton's coming upon the stage may be 
explained in the following manner. 

When Mrs. Siddons, in her early career, took 
leave of the Bath theatre for a metropolitan engage- 
ment, she alleged three existing reasons for with- 
drawing from the patrons and friends she then ha^ 
for a more lucrative position, and, in imitation of the 
virtuous matron Cornelia, who, when asked to pr< 
duce her jewels, exhibited her cAiZrfrfn, Mrs. Siddons 
drew forward her little gems, (a son and two daugh- 
ters,) before her admiring audience, who generously 
and feelingly acknowledged the excellence an^ 
sufficiency of this threefold plea. Mr. Brunton 
might, in like manner, have adduced many more 
such family reasons for introducing into public life 
his sixth daughter.* / 

* Miss Louisa Brunton was ay oanfl|Cr sister of the cele- 
brated actre88|^ who marriBd^ilr. Merry (the poet Delia 
Oruska), KadJbf Mr. John uSranton, many years an actor at 
Covent G-ardln Theatre, fatner of the present popular actress, 
Mrs. Yatys, a lady wliAgfl ^|tlftT|^|.a^ aTniRhlfl disposition, and 
unblemighed cTi^^Ufff-f^r rA«X.- U^v h.> liaiium- in a-iii^ Hft. 
tatlonsJtiii 
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The subject of our present notice made her first 
appearance on the stage at Coyent Garden Theatre 
on the 25th of October, 1808, in die character of 
Lady Townly in " The* Provoked Husband," which, 
novice as she was, she sustained with superior 
elegance and judgment. Miss Bronton next ap- 
peared in Beatrice^ in which representation she 
confirmed the favourable opinion previously formed 
of her powers. Thenceforward keeping the even 
tenor of her way, she for four succeeding seasons 
sustained a variety of characters in tragedy as well 
as in comedy, in either of which she proved an 
acknowledged ornament. 

At the above-mentioned period we had the pleasure 
of meeting Miss Brunton in familiar society, at the 
table of our early and esteemed friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Litchfield, when she was 

« Adorned 
. With what all earth and heaven conld bestow 
To make her amiable.*' 

There is always something indelicate even in just 
praise, when the subject of it is in a manner present ; 
but in a truth-telling page even such records become 
a popular right. 

Truly, then. Miss Brunton was one of the personally 
gifted few, upon whose beauty there were no dis- 
sentients. It was of that serene, unexacting quality 
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which engages even female hearts; her youthful 
vivacity was so femininely gentle, so tempered b 
delicate discretion, and she was withal so outwardly 
unconscious of her surpassing loveliness, that envy 
itself must have been pleased to acknowledge it. 

Thus liberally endowed by Nature, her youth 
guarded by tenaciously honourable and honoured 
parents, in a well-loved home. Miss Brunton kne 
neither cares nor vicissitudes. She might, indeed, 
be said to have been " bom under a midd 



^ 



fh^"^ W"*^ "'^ »u»^^^» ;^ ^^y p«^*i. .» and she had 
Ti^ifl*^ o^vovtfny^q Tinr n^jff ftdventures to disturb her 
jnaiiity Tn this enviable state of life the Earl of 
Craven saw, and seeing, loved her. His devotion, 
early in its beginning, and publicly understood, 
silence^ and put to flight many incipient aspirants to^ 
the heart and hand of this favourite of Nature. The 
first of these she had obviously bestowed upon him 
who duly claimed the latter. Briefly — ^for little 
remains to be told — Miss Brunton, at the beginning 
of December, 1807, with characteristic modesty, 
made her final curtsey on the stage, without th 
formality of leave-taking ; and on the 30th of the 
same month, as the public journals announced, 
'*Mis8 Brunton, of Covent-Garden Theatre, was 
married to the Earl of Craven at seven iii the evening, 
at Craven House, and the following day the happy 
pair set off fcr Coombe Abbey." 
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The Earl w^e in his S7th year, and his lorely 
bride in her 25th. - 

The Countess of Craven's first appearance at Court 
was one of the most striking imaginable. Her 
exceeding beauty was universally felt. Those who 
had only beheld her at stage distance, were hardly 
prepared for the realy day-lipht loveliness which was 
. so charmingly blended with th e first of feminine 
— gyf^9^s — n^odesty- fo r which her public deportment 
had at all times been distinguished ; and, whatever 
amount of loss might be said to be sustained by the 
^^gi^i^tage in the withdrawal of one of its purest ornaments, 
was more than indemnified by the honour it acquired 
by the cause of her secession ; whilst the dignity of 
the peerage sufifered no deterioration or diminution 

^y the exaltation of that " paragon of animals" — an 
elefi^ant and chaste wom an. 

It may be assumed that Lady Craven's first grief 
was that of a widow — as she outlived her noble 

Lusband ; since whose death — " for sorrow ends not 
j y^^ it g^ftni^.^h ^one" — she has passed her time in 
comparative retirement, beloved by her children^ 
and esteemed by all who know her. 

By the marriage of the present Earl, who is her 
son, she is now the Dowager Countess of Craven. 
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LADY THURLOW. 

An actress ! — weW, I own 'tis true ; 
But why should that your lore subdue, 

Or bid you blush for Poll^ ? 
When all within is sense and worth. 
To care for modes of life or birth 

Is arrant pride and foUj. 



A Poll^ in a former age 

designed the Captaifi^ and the stage, 

To shine as Bolton's Duchess ; 
Derby and Craven since have shown. 
That yirtue builds herself a throne. 

Ennobling whom she touches. 






Has that nobility within 
Which kings can neither giro nor win,- 
Her patent is from hearen. 

Discard your doubts— your suit prefer ; 
You dignify yourself, not her, 
f By honourable passion ; 
And if your noble friends should stare. 
Go bid them show a happier pair 
Among the fools of fashion.*' 

HoBACB in London, 

Miss Mart Catherine Bolton was the eldest 
of five children, whose parents were of high respec- 
tability. Her father, to whom our heroine was 
affectionately devoted, had quitted his original pro- 
fession of the law, and engaged in pursuits which 
had proved unfortunate, and left him ultimately in 

* Captain MadieatiL 

D S ^ 
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great difficulty. Miss Bolton had early manifested a 
decision of character, which few females reveal even 
at a maturer age ; and although her conduct and de- 
portment were essentially feminine, she had no affecta- 
tion of sentimentaKty, — ^but her manners were what 
may be termed reserved. Perhaps the circumstances 
in which she found herself at the early 9ge of seven- 

a 

teen, called upon, as she was, to exert herself by a 
public display of those talents and acquirements, 
cultivated originally for private life, for the support 
of her family, were such as to draw forth a gravity 
of reflection and demeanour not quite natural at such 
a period of life. Happily, however, the constitution 
of Miss Bolton's mind was too elastic to be utterly 
depressed by cares, enough to " stamp wrinkles on 
the brow of youth." Still the weight pf her do- 
mestic burthen had the visible effect of rendering 
her at seventeen and eighteen more circumspect, 
staid, and womanly, than young ladies under other 
circumstances are apt to be, especially amid the ex- 
citement and triumph of popular admiration; but 
vanity formed no part of Miss Bolton's sensible and 
considerate character. Am^gst other accomplish- 
ments, she was a good musician ; and she had 
received much vocal instruction from Mr. Lanza , 
through whose medium she was afterwards intro"- 
duced into public life. 

As soon as it became apparent that Miss Bolton's 
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individual exertions must thenceforth supply the 
loss of other means, and be the chief dependence of 
her parents and family (three sisters and an infant 
brother),* Mr. Lanza brought her out at the Han- 
over Square Booms as a concert-singer, where (and 
afterwards at WiUis's Eooms), the young and in- 
teresting dibutante*8 reception was most flattering. 
In the same year^ 1806, Mr. Lanaa received an 
invitation to introduce his pupil to Mr. Harris, the 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre ; and immedi- 
ately after, arrangements were entered into for Miss 
Bolton's first appearance on the stage, which took 
place at the above theatre in the autumn of 1806 J^^ 
in the character of Polly, in " The Beggars' Opera.' j^ 

As it too often happens with the tal ented and 
nnwgrj^ who, ho ning and believing ail things, con^ 
fi^gly enter upon a compact with the calcolatin. 
j2UliSAaUMMM, — ^the favourable reception of Miss & 

than to herself. She had been engaged for a definite 
term at a rising salary of six, seven, and eight 
pounds per weels:, determinable at the end of ihe first 

* One of her sisters, Miss E. Bolton, married Mr. Bingliam, 
ike barrister, and police magistrate. 

t It is remarkable that this character has led to the peerage 
three of its fortunate representatiyes, — ^namely Miss Eenton 
(afterwards Duchess of Bolton), Miss Bolton (afterwards 
Baroness Thurlow), and, though last, not Uagt in our dear 
love, Miss Stei^ens (afterwards, and still, though now a 
dowager, Countess of Essex). 
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season in the event of her not succeeding. Her suc- 
cess, however, was so positive — indeed, so great — ^that 
she repeated the part of Polly seventeen times ; and 
performed liosetta, in " Love in a Village/* six or 
seven times, — no inconsiderable indications of her 
particular attraction, when two hackneyed operas 
without other adventitious aid were found beneficial 
and sufficient to the treasury so often in one season. 
No new opera was deemed requisite to uphold her, 
and Miss Bolton had therefore nothing to rely on 
but her own power of pleasing in these almost worn- 
ut pieces, which without some extraordinary indi- 
vidual attraction, the mianagers cotdd not have per- 
formed probably a second night in the same season 
without the certainty of a half-empty house. 

Miss Bolton rapidly became of real importance 
to the interests of the theatre, not only as an 
operatic performer, but by occasionally suppo^uig 
(elevating) such characters in comedy as Tada 
Grace in " The Provoked Husband," and others 
of 'a'simuar description, the impersonation of which 
peculiarly suited her delicate figure, lady-like de- 
portment, and gentle caste of countenance, which 
had in it an expression of candour and innocency 
j truly engaging. 

The greatest, as it n^ved the most memorable, of 
her later professiondr triumphs was achieved in the 
character of Arietifin *^ The Tempest," to which her 
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natural endowments^ personal and vocal^ combined 
to give a superior charm. She was in effect tAe 
'* delicate Ariel *' of Shakespearct, " Ariel in all 
quality*' — an embodied piece of poetry; and so 
thought one of the distinguished spectatars, whom 
the gods had made poetical, and whom ^ LDestiny. that 
liafl^ fi^ jJBdtfBHifiTit, this lower world and what is ii^^t *' 
had led to be present on this revived representation of 
the bard who was " for all time/' This nobleman's 
favourite pursuits were lit€flury;* he admired the 
drama^ and^ guided by his refined taste^ sought out 
whatever was excellent in it. On his lordship's first 
visit on this occasion to *'The Tempest,". he was 
powerfully impressed by the modest gracefulness o 
the Ariel of the night ; again and again he repeated 
his visits, when this play was performed, an^ still on 
every repetition found " marvellous SMli^^iusic" in 
her voice who performed her spiriting so gently; 
and it so fell out, that, as Bolton*$ " Polly/' by her 
interesting figure and^ mellifluous notes first engaged V^ 
the heart of her future lord, so '* Polly " Boltonj^ 
riveted the effections of Lord Thurlow. J 

Pending the earlier devotion of this nobleman to 

* His Lordship had published a volume of poems. 

t So called by her admirys, from the celebrity she acquired 
by her performance ofl Q^s heroine, and in double iCllusion 
to the coincidences of Kristian and surnames. ^^ 

X Edward Howel Thorlow, the second Baron, bom 10th of 
June, 1781, succeeded his uncle, Lord Chanceillor Thiurlow 
(the first Baron), on the 12th of September, 1806. 
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our interestmg heroine^ one of the accomplished 
authors of ^^ The Bejec^iia Addresses"* published, 
in a popular series, the lines quoted at the head of 
this brief memoir; but the noble lover, to whom 
they pointed, needed no such stimulating sugges- 
tions ; his honourable feelings and superior under- 
standing had ^ ^JaltoLgMi /better knowledge, and 

•'^^'^wlBtigg,;^^!^ 'isaffir IffY?*" ^^^""^ ^ allow him to 
harbour a vulgar prejudice. Neither could sordid 

considerations find entrance to a mind of such refine- 
ment, which had not to learn that 

biei 

J^g^jfjI^gjU^h, but mor^ make the happy life." 

' Previously to this great epoch in Miss Bolton's life, 
she had amongst her many admirers several earnest 
suitors ! but it seemed reserved for Lord Thurlow to 
win the prize they sought ; the heart of the young 
actress, while " the secret of her eye was his," 
promptly responded to his passion when declared, 
although she had too much maidenly pride to let it 
appear that she could unsought be won. 

It followed, that having first taken leavf of the 
green-room. Miss Bolton, on the 13th of November, 
1818, became the joyful bride of Lord Thurlow, 
carrying into a higher sphere the afifectionate good 
wishes of all those whom she had left to fret a nd 
^^trut their ^^gg^ J^p Q^ ^ stage. 

With marriage — except upon the stage — the in- 

* Horace Smith. 
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terest of life's drama does not necessarily end ; but 
the habits of Lord and Lady Thurlow were so 

£;(lj|£djU2^|yUllUlblU&UIi^^ ^^^ ^^^^ remains t4 
relate^ but what the Peerage has registered. It will 

there be seen that the wedded happiness of this nobl 

pair was increased by the birth of three sons (all of 

whom still live), namely, ' ^^ 

Edward Thomas Howel Thuilow, the present 
Lord, born November, 1814. A nobleman who 
adds grace to his title by superior attainments;''^ — 
Thomas Hugh, born May, * 1816 ; — and John 
Edmund, born July, 18l7 ; both in the army. 

Miss Bolton had, as we have said, a delicate 
figure ; she was tall and slender, her complexio 
blonde, with " locks of gentle lustre." From her 
earliest years, her fair cheek exhibited a fitful hecti^ 
upon ocLions of excitement, which gave indication 
to those who rightly interpreted i t. of a consumptive 
tendenc^nhe^onstitu^^ this incipient disease 
in after-years manifested itself by more decisiv 
symptoms, gradudUt^u^visibl^^ 
fraglefrMne^and^^saggmiJ^^ Afker 

the death of Lord Thurlow,t on whom it would seem 
" her life was grafted," alarming effects were elicited, 
and her malady found a fatal termination in the 
following year.t 

* This nobleman has died since the above was 'writtetT 

t Which took place on the 4th of June, 1829. 

X Lady Thurlow expired on the 28th of September, 1830. 
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Thus was her family and the world deprived of 
one of the most amiable of human beings, — leaving 
by her fair example an additional proof that an un- 
blemished fame is not, as sope pretend, incompatible 
with a theatrical life. 

Lord and La^r^hurlow may be said to have died 
at an age when life and intellect are generally in fall 
vigour ; yet not untimely was their deaths if we con- 
sider the numerous ills that extended life is heir to. 

^th. when the ir re- 
; their fmr nory w i ll behonoured. tne 

__ ^ IL But the aqed wither away h 

^is all forgo t ; the stone of their fame is placed without 
a tearP 



Happy abb they who die in youth ! 
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The stage is the imitation of life, the mirror of manners^ 
he representation of truth.** — Cicebo. 



which^ he 




and wholesome provision for posterity's use ! Such 
an existing law would make honest tombstones, and 
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soare much 




^ ^e cause of trath and Tii 

Without, however, any such law set down for us, 

o ur good and evil actions are subjecfaf ^ t" *" 

^J]{lgl]am;,jtt^|{g,jm.i,fi|trth, w Mch. aa gnry^Y ^ th e 

^i^mE^S— SS3liB&__^'^ *®** *°*^ determine the 
analitv and .aniou nt ol' CTerv one^s deeds ^ 

theflesh." 

*^^nhe subject before y> much has been hastily 
said^ and prematureH yritten> which^ when tested 
by our *' old common aroitrator Time,*^ may be found ^ 
erroneous^ if not altogether false. The defects and 
merits of the Duchess of St. Albans have not beei^^ 
weighed by the even hand of one personally ac- 
quainted with either. Thus many of her public 
acts have been misquoted^ and her sequestered 
habits (which who that wrote of them could know?) 
dragged forward in a distorted shape^ in order, as it 
would seem, to swell the catalogue of prejudices^ ^ 
cherished against her former profession^ by those : 

" Dread reformers of an impious age, 
The awfol cat o'-nine-tails of the stage /* 

who invariably appear to forget that the errors of 
actors and actresses are but the errors of humanity. 
We knew and liked *' Harriet Mellon^*^ and though 
in after-time socially separated, retained an interost 
and means which gave us continuous knowledge of 
her whereabout. Thus, with an accurate key to her 
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original character^ we shall open to the reader a 
straightforward view of the principal acts and events 
of her life^ unintercepted or obscured by popular 
prejudices^ or the confessed partiality of our early 
feelings. To begin then at the beginnings upon 
which we lay some peculiar but necessary stress, in 
reference to our heroine's early disadvantages- 

The maternal grandfather and grandmother of 
" Harriet Mellon," as she was familiarly and indeed 
generally called **when she was young and slimy* 
were of the humblest class of Irish peasantry, residing 
in Cork, and deriving, with their only child, a 
meagre subsistence from the cultivation of a small 
patch of ground annexed to their cabin. The hus* 
band dying, this property fell from the widow, who, 
with her daughter, was compelled to seek ^ the bit 
i" elsewhe re ; the latter, a sharp-eyed, alert, 
and capable body^ obtained admission into the fisimily 
of a petty general shopkeeper, of course a s executive^ 
general in kitchen , ftfliT^^"^! ''^^ ^''^^ 

Sarah (we are obliged to stint ourselves to her 
baptismal appellation, her patronymic having escaped 
us) was, by nature and habit, admirably fashioned 
and fitted to her appointed duties ; fcH*, gifted as she 
was with a store o f ^atal hrocpie. her pedal activity 
had never till then been cramped by any other, 
neither had her sturdy leg and sufficient ancle been 
straitened by the produce of the loom ; while her 
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knotty and combined locks, which knew no covering 
bat the sun, were little subjected '^ to paper durance/^ 
or the intrusion of a brush. In a state approaching 
to th e native simplicity of ancient Sn arta. did this * 
single-minded maid, in^her coiuitr]^phsase, ^JjjgjJ.^ ^ 
her feet up to her knees" for her daily bread, when 
tE^yn5?eyecH?e!2Ber of tobacco and tape, whose 
daily practice at her counter had given an accurate 
insight to general measurement, perceiving her 
servant's waist to be no longer like that of Prior's 
Emma, ''fine by degrees, and beautifully less," and 
that her maiden girdle proved too short, sent her 
back to her only surviving parent, who, with a 
mother's love, which clings to her child when all the 
world has forsaken it, received her with open arms. 

At this critical period an event occurred which 
tended, as Sarah in after-life fancifully expressed i] 
to give a colouring to her fate! This event was the 
arrival of an itinerant troop of '' divarters^'* Arylice, 
stroUing players, bound for Wales, but landed 
misadventure at Cork. Thus compelled from their 
course, they sought to supply the exigencies of a 
night's stay, and of their ensuing voyage, by 
performing in a bam, gratuitously granted them by 
a benevolent farmer, by whose favour our fair 
Milesian gained a seat at the intellectual banquet. 

Sarah was at this time just ''rising" four and 
twenty, by nature of a lively and sanguine tem- 
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perament; but the dark passage in her own love's 
history had awakened naturally her tenderest sym- 
pathy for others* woe, and the disBstrouB history of 
th^])ngeBtlbItt)iet, together with " the cunning of 
the scene," so moved Sarah's corresponding nature 
that something told her she was born for tragedy ; 
and in this persuasion she retired &om the scene of 
excitement to her closet. But there " n^curJgJQgiJLB 
alg£j^J^^j]ie," partly " because she had no cnrtains 
her bed," partly, because the voice of her destiny, 
as she believed, was loud and clamorous, and only to 
be appeased by the resolution she took of applying 
the next morning for admission into Mr. and Mrs. 
Kena's company, representing herself to be the 
widow of a Lieutenant Mellon. Those experienced 
and well-judging taanagers were in fact in want of 
an assistant behind rather than before the curtain, 
and seeing a sturdy and efficient aid in the plump, 
,bat active brunette before them, judiciously suggested 
to her, that as it was indispensably necessary she 
should learn to read before she could enter fully into 
the study of Sbakspeaie, shemightfor thepresentfill 
the then vacant departments of cook, house and 
nursery-maid, sempstrew, stage-dresser, and ward' 
robe-keeper. The latter office being merely &nmcKre, 
Mrs. Lieutenant Mellon did not deem derogatory to 
the widow of an officer (whose pension, we must 
assume, she tras too proud to claim,) and the five 
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first she was willing to perform can amore — i. «., foi^ 
love and provision — while^ by a little stduy^ she 
might be enabled^ some wet afternoon^ comfortably to 
read Shakspeare through^ and so become competent 
to appear — ^in transatlantic phraseology — upon the 
floor of the respective bams in Wales, throughout 
which Mr. Kena's company was wont to " traveV* 
All preliminaries arranged, oiir fair candidate for 
histrionic fame quitted her native land and only 
surviving parent for ever. During her probationary 
state, Sarah duly became a mother — a fine girl, born 
on the 11th of November, 1777, being the fruit of 
her union with her lost Mellon, which event, with 
the subsequent cares attendant upon rearing the 
first-bom, materially interfered with the Shaksperial 
studies^ and indeed so retarded them, lliat she was 
compelled for the time to relinquish all thoughts of 
publicly contributing to the success of her em- 
ployers' "concern," as it was not inappropriately 
called by its owners. In the year following the. 
birth of the little Harriet (our thenceforth heroine) 
a youth, the musician perse of the theatre, somehow. - 
contrived to engage the widowed affections of Mrs. ^ 
Lieutenant Mellon. How he could presume to look 
so high for a wife as the widow of an officer ^ and 
how she came to look so low— -to use a favourite 
word of hers in after-years — as the orchestra for a 
husband, we do not pretend to explain. We simply 
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relate that^ although some years the young musician's 
senior^ she married him; thus^ as the undoubted 
wife of Mr ^iTitfVifittf terminated the romantic 
portion of the late Mrs, Lieutenant Mellon*8 life. 

Mr. Entwistle^ though on a parity in matters of 
taste and pursuits^ was far superior to his lady in 
point of education^ and it followed^ that in course of 
time the young husband bestowed upon his elder 
half what has been aptly termed "a dangerous 
<Atn^ "-^namely, B.jj^jj^g^gi]ijjffg. Certes, he taught 
her to read^ but whether her attainments ever 
reached as high as a writing-desk^ history has not 
revealed ; but we believe all thoughts of furthering 
the interests of the drama^ and upholding the fame 
of our inspired bard, were relinquished from the 
impediments found in completing her preparatory 
sttuiies. As for her " fatherless orphin/' as her mam- 
ma pensively termed her little Mellon, she so en- 
deared herself to her young step-father, that he 
undertook to instruct the little lively creature in all 
he himself knew. This, to be sure, was not much, 
but in the eyes of her mother a loQjd. Thus rescued, 
as we have described, in her childhood from a state 
of total ignorance, in which, left wholly with her , 
mother, she must have remained, the poor little 
creature had no advantages from the imion of a 
woman of coarse and uninformed mind, and a man of 
vulgar and sottish habits. Mrs. £ntwistle was. 
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indeed^ a painful person ; recollecting her at that 

period of her life when the heyday in the blood isi^ 

supposed to be tame, her furious temper appalled 

even our then child's heart; and pitiable must it 

have been to a reflecting mind to observe the 

daughter, a fine creature, then in her first youth^^ 

exposed to all the base impressions, likely to sink 

deep and indelibly into a firesh and ardent nature. 

How a woman can inflict corporal suffering upon any 

sentient being, must ever be a marvel : but for a 

mother^s hand to deal a blow upon defenceles 

infancy, is 

" An acfc at which inverted nature starts, 
And blushes to behold itself so cruel ! " ^ 

Mrs. Entwistle was one of those teaching parents 
who beat the child for having fallen down and hurt 
itself. Indeed, to the last years of her life she w 
addicted to the Y i]^^^ ^^nfinmrrr ^^ i^i^^« • her 
favourite threat, in her fierce vein, when any one 
stood betweeir her and her maternal wrath, was— 
with certain expletives which we omit — *^ Let me J/ 
get at her ! let me get at her ! and I'll be the death pfi 
of her!'* This formidable person had been in her 
jeunesse what people of her own class and country 
would have called good looking ; her features, which 
those of her daughter closely resembled, were de* 
cidedly good, and her face altogether well formed, 
though afterwards iouAue by bad passions and coarse 
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"^^HthI'^^"!"^^ i ^^^ ^^^ expression of her black 
lustrous eyes, and the character of her dark brows, 
were what may best be described under the term 
forbidding. And if to true discernment the heart is 
in the face, the heart of Mrs. Entwistle must have 
»een formed of rude and perilous stuff, — ^while, in 
her exasperated mood, the sound of her voice bruised 
jf^ the ear ' Vlike the blast of Fins^al in the desert." 

We are not allowed ample scope and verge 
enough in these pages for a detail of the vicissitudes 
of Miss Mellon's rise to womanhood, and her pro- 
fession ; it may suffice to record her early initiation 
into stage mysteries in the little theatre alluded to, in 
children's characters (then much in vogue) ; and that 
she found herself, about the year 1789, a member of 
Mr. Stanton's small but respectable theatrical circuit, 
which included Stafford and other principal towns of 
the country. In the year 1798, the two Members 
for Stafford, Sheridan and the Hon. E. Moncton, 
1)espoke a play ; on which night our heroine appeared 
in the characters of Letitia Hardy and Priscill a 
.JSsftoy. The Hono^J^Sinra^lSn^t 
the close of the evening, an infinity of those time- 
^^^^.pneerving compliments which were more the result of 
I jgenerous wine and habitual gallantry than any solid 

conviction of the young actress's professional su- 
\ periority. In short, Mr. Sheridan's intoxicating 

\ praise and fascinating manners infused a deep and 
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abiding reliance in the minds of those interested 
and his concluding promise of a London engiigement 
was not forgotten by any of the party but Mmself. 
The senator returned to town, and thoughtll^more 
of the Stafford actress, or of the hopes he had 
created ; not so the object of his flattering promise 
or her aspiring mother. As soon as possible they 
betook themselves to that seat of hurry and goal of 
ambitious merit, London, presenting themselves and 
their hopes before the great man ; who, quite per- 
plexed what to do with the expectants, kept them in 
daily attendance and uncertainty until, their little^^ 
stock of money being exhausted, they obtained letters 
from some of Mr. Sheridan's constituents, urging 
his interest in his own theatre, in favour of their 
protegee; and on the ensuing October of 1793, Miss 
Mellon's name appeared, for \he first time, in a Lon- 
don play-bill as something less tha^icAgrM^^jgggr / - 

The truth is, Mr. Sheridan was at all times ^pro- 
misi na manag er, but as he was at no time a pgr - 
former, he could not be expected to feel for the 
mortiflcation he had caused the young actressX^ 
Again, therefore, poor Harriet had recourse to the 
influence of her Stafford patrons, who ultimately 
drew from Mr. Sheriday his slow leave that she 
should have an appearaifce part ; and, as her name 
had been blotted in the public eye, it was deemed 
expedient to announce her on the present occasion 
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as a Young Lady, by theatrical mterpretation but an 
unproimisiDg title to success. Thus Miss Mellon 
made her appearance "" ^Ifrf" -tamw»"A- in She- 
ridan's own " EiT^B," which in effect was but 
a feeble effort, and the Staffordshire Thalia was 
turned back to commingle again with the chorus 
singers. In this indistinguishable position the 
poor girl remained the greater part of the season, 
_ clinging to the green-room and her hopes from night 
to night, subjected when at home to her dissatJs- 
. fied mot her's inhuman rfiti^fifir^f" "111 nhinf ^"T ^~~ 
^"Iok" and grovplljny Bpirif in rpTmJTiinfr in mitif^ 
situation . " A low chorus singer, Harriet, and with 
such high blood in your veins ! " Accident, however, 
proved " Harriet's" friend, in the absence of one of 
the minor performers, whose humble character was 
entrusted to her, and for the Jirst time our heroine 
^acted with the darling of Thalia, Mrs. Jordan, whose 
like we ne'er shall see again ! Fascinated, she re- 
turned home in a state of enthusiasm, and might 
aptly have exclaimed, ; 

" O, mother ! 
A lightning flaeh has dazzled me, and oerer 
Can these eyes see trae again ! '' 
for from this hour she took to fashion herself upon 
the model before her, and, like other young aQfresBes 
of her time, >if ramp ^ faJT*' ''"PTi not a resemblance, of 
that inimitable performer, for 

" JTone but heraelf could be her parallel." 
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By such fortuitous means^ .Miss Mellon crept into 
favour with the management and the public^ — ^to 
which in candour it must be added, her fine perso^i^^**^ 
and handsome face principaUy recommended her ; at 
the same time^ attentive study, and tasteful costume^ 
were not unappreciated. In like manner our heroine 
rose to a very creditable point in her profession ; and 
if not at any period greats she was always correct 
and agreeable ; whilst her ingenuous manners, and 
strict propriety behind the scenes, together with hea 
known admirable adherence to her mother, under all 
the rigour of her inhuman disposition, made her be- 

loved aflfl ^OHlfflg i; ^^^^^ h^ r nil wh" ir,.in«T !■■«.■.— 

indeed, a more popular person never existed than 
" Harriet Mellon." 

We come now to a period of Miss Mellon^s history, 
from which several events took their date, and regu- 
lated much of her after-life. Miss Mellon made 
acquaintance with a young person nearly of her owj 
age, the daughter of a respectable, but decayed 
tradesman. She was handsome, gentle, sensible, and 
well-mannered. The friendship of these young peo- 
ple was little less sudden and ardent than that of the 
romantic ladies in Mr. Canning's ''Bovers;" and 
Miss Mellon's '^slight acquaintance" was still more 

endeared to her new friend, as being the medium of 

« 

an attachment of a more tender nature. A Mr. 
B had become enamoured of the blooming 
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Harriet^ who frankly gave nun love for love. This 
gentleman, thongh confessedly not rich, had great 
expectancies ; but when did true love — first love — 
woman's love, think of any riches beyond the heart's 
treasure ? The rising actress had attained to a rising 
salary, and this, with love, was all-sufficient— at 
all events until the rich relation to whom Mr. B. 
was heir, died. Though the gentleman had been 
plausibly introduced in Little Eussell Street, the 
under-plot of the drama was conducted with all the 
secresy that novel-reading misses of the day — when 
the Minerva Press flourished, and inculcated any 
thing but wisdom — delighted to practise. But inde- 
pendent of this .Lydia Lang uish propensity for 
deceiving our friends and relations in matters, of the 
heart, Harriet Mellon knew well that her mother's 
views were opposed to any change, and least of all, 
such change as a penniless husband could give — 
or that could interfere with the exclusive system of 
domination she had hitherto practised over her 
daughter. Concealment was, therefore, imperatively 
necessary — but not longer possible. Mrs. Entwistle 
discovered the attachment, and her fury knew no 
bounds. She knew the unfortunate lover had 
neither present means nor expectant wealth ; of this 
she convinced her daughter, who in a transport of 
indignation immediately resigned him, not because 
he was poor^ but because a woman's heart can for- 
give all things in the man &ke loves but deception *, 
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and when, ]i\^j tlip ^au p^hter o f Til^^^j'fj finr"^""'"^'' ^ 
she cried, ** Duty behold, I am aILo£gI-tlUBfi !*' it 
was more in resentment at her lover's disingenuous- 
ness, than any diminution of her attachment for 
him.* 

Notwithstanding tliP ^^gwasliiTigr ^yif| marfinl nnU 

side*' with which poor Harriet bore this disappoint- 
ment, there is little doubt but that it was severely 
felt. Meanwhile the influence of her favourite daily 
gained ground, and as gradually diminished that of the, 
queen mother ; hence ensued enlarged squabbles, and 
outbreaks of the demon Temper , in which it is to be 
feared "her Harriet" bore her part with a tolerabl 
grace ; and implicit obedience was no longer yielded. 
Pending this effect, Mr. Entwistle, who had been 
engaged in the orchestra at Dury Lane as " second 
iolin," (for he had ceased after his marriage to play 
first fiddle), was for some hrregularity discharge 
from his situation ; his totally unempjoyed life gave 
leisure for still greater indulgence in intemperate 
habits, and his step-daughter felt that, " though she 
was bound to him as her kinsman, she was nothing 
allied to his disorders;" and finding that neither 
husband nor wife could separate themselves from 
their misdemeanours, she delivered *4ier indignation 

* The unfortuQate gentleman soon after this event went to 
seek his fortune in India, where it was said he fell a victim 
to the climate. 
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by word of mouthy finally proposing a separation of 
persons and interests. 

Mrs. Entwistle was utterly astounded — 

" When on our heads it brings the ceiling* 
The base begins to show its feeling." 

Her selfishness was touched to the quick by " her 
Harriet's" vigorous assumption of power, yet— let us 
deliver all in charity. Odious as this woman was, her 
present feelings might not be all selfish ; something 
of the mother at a moment of purposed separation from 
an only chUd, possibly — ^nay, probably — struggled 
with her otherwise unfeminine character ) and as it 
is said eve rx m e tal contains some quantity of go ld, 

liaidfiatridMijMifeioBL ; — and a mother's heart must ever 
retain, however faintly, the inherent stamp of nature. 

Her daughter, however, h^d now reached a period 
of life (a fatal period i^(nen proves) when young 
ladies learn to believe they are able to judge and act 
for themselves, and she revealed to her mother a de- 
cision of character and force of will little inferior to 
her own, with a tone of command little less arbitrary 
and indisputable. 

A great statesman once declared that the secret of 
human government iff f flifMSifV Miss Mellon pro- 
bably held the same opinion, for at this juncture she 
Called in her newly-made friend and ally, and together 
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taking her mother in the most subdued vein, they 
placed the matter before her in such unanswerable 
terms^ that she was almost silenced. In fact shefound 
herself in the minority, it was two to one against her 
stay ; and after one or more experimental struggles to 
regain dominion over her lost throne, prudence warily^^^ 
took her by the ear and whispered submission to 
what she could not control.* 

h Thus emancipated from domestic thraldom, the first 
use Miss Mellon made of her liberty, was to domesti- 
cate her young friend with her,in Little Russell Street, 
and friendship in its most enthusiastic form succeeded^*" 
the brief reign of early passion. This existed for 
upwards of twelve years, when it died a sudden and« 
violent death. 

About the period of Mr. and Mrs. Entwistle's de- 
parture from their daughter's roof, an old gentleman, 
sordidly dressed and of meek deportment, was seen 
occasionally in the green-room of Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, in common with more noble and distinguished 
habitues. In course of time he was observed to enter 
Miss Mellon's humble dwelling, and it being known 
that the rich banker frequently visited the frienrln, 
malice insinuated that 





** Old as he was, for ladies' love unfit, 
The power of beauty he remembered yet." 

* Miss Mellon xdtimately obtained for her father-ia law thi 
situation of post^master at Cheltenham. 
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And day by day new slanders were circidated, and 
Miss Mellon's patron at length informed of the inju- 
rious impressions against his protSgeey his friendship 
took a more candid and decided course^ and he did 
[at last what it is to be regretted he did not do at first — 
he introduced her to his daughters^ the Marchionpsp^ of 
'ountess of Guilford^ and ^ p-dy T^itH**^^, 
matrons tf imfff^^^^^ fame J who with their families 
thenceforth exhibited the most public and friendly 
regard for her, but 

" The snake was scotched, not killed.'* 

That aught but a paternal regard actuated Mr. 
Coutts's continuous friendship for Miss Mellon, no 
person who really knew her or him ever believed ; 
and there is little doubt but that the unjust surmises 
alluded to, first suggested the iresult which probably 
had never otherwise been thought of by either 
party. However this may be, the period at length 
arrived which made these odds all even. Mrs. 
Coutts, who had long been in a state of helpless 
imbecility, expired suddenly from an accident ; and 
in the February of the following year, 1816, Miss 
Mellon withdrew from the stage, after performing 
the character of Audrey in "As You Like It," 
without other intimation of Jier intention *tKan a 
friendly whisper to Mr. Bamnster (the Touchstone of 
the night) that it was the last time she should appear 
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with him in public. In this abrupt and unexpected 
manner^ after twenty-one years upon the London 
stage^ ended Miss Mellon's professional career ; and 
on the 2nd of March the public journals formally 
announced the marriage of " Miss Mellon, of Holly h/T 
Lodge, Highgate, to Thomas Coutts, Esq." 

And here let us disabuse our readers of a capital 
error in relation to Miss Mellon^s first acquisition of 
wealthy the fa med lottery ticket. Previous to, and 
at the period of Mr. Coutts' first intimacy with Miss 
Mellon, she was fond of speculating in the lottery^ 
and, like many other people of narrow means and 
sanguine temperaments, she suffered her hopes con- 
tinually to dwell on the expectation of gain from 
this Eldorado of the east, and never failed, however 
diiEcult the means, ta expend annually small sums 
in the purchase of shares ; a characteristic reliance 
On dreams, and other auguries, which suggested 
lucky numbers, keeping her ever alive to ultimal 
gain. The manner in which these hopes were 
cherished, and the disappointments surmounted, 
amnflAfl ^y. Coutts fixceed^ng lv ; whose good will, 
seconded by his ample means, suggested a kindh^ 
stratagem by which to augment his young friend's 
present comforts, and ensure a solid continuance of 
them. He proposed to her old friend, Mr. Wewit- 
zer, who was often present at the banker's visits, a 
plan by which his wishes might be put in force, 
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without exciting the scruples or wounding the 
delicacy of Miss Mellon. It was to persuade her 
'to make one large venture in place of the many small 
ones, which bo dissipated her money, and by the 
purchase of a wJioU ticket, bribe fortune to be kind, 
and turn the wheel in her favour. With some dif- 
ficulty this ruse succeeded. Wewitzer was, as usual, 
sent to make the purchase with the accamulation of 
some weeks' deduction from her salary ; and in the 
course of time the ticket, to all intents and purposes, 
proved a prize! Mr. Wewitzer, the lucky agent, 
received the money, which he paid to his delighted 
'oung friend in neio hank-notes ; and she, who had 
possessed more than a few guineas, saw herself 
mistress of thousandst After the first burst of joy 
had 'subsided, she exultingly placed the suddenly- 
acquired wealth before her patron, begging him to 
direct her in the best manner of investing it; and 
after taking a small portion from the amount for 
present occasions, she placed the rest in the hands 
of bim irom whom she had unconsciously received 
it. This history is given on accredited authority, as 
delivered by Mr. Wewitzer a few days before his 
death, when he had failed in t^ast appeal to Mr. 
and Mrs. Coutta to relieve his wants.* Here it may 
be observed that if Miss Mellon, at this time, pos- 
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sessed such unlimited power as her slanderers pre- 
tended over Mr. Coutts's mind and means^ and so 
little delicacy and good sense in their use, how was 
it that she remained in her humble, nay mean 
habitation, in which he first found her, and to which 
she adhered until it almost fell upon her head from 
•decay? 

In respect to the date of this marriage, it must be 
admitted that Mr. Coutts's advanced age and pre; 
carious life rendered delay hazardous to his pre- 
meditated intentions of making such provision for 
his protegie as could only be enjoyed by his widow, 
without perpetuating the slanders previously put 
forth against her by their long intimacy. The in- 
jury suffered by Miss Mellon in consequence of hei^^ 
benefactor's liberality considered, it was not unnaturaB 
on her part to be anxious to see herself secured from 
future malice and contingencies by an honourable 
title and fortune. That Miss Mellon deserved the 
vile interpretations which the prejudiced or malicious 
put upon Mr. Coutts's benefits we never believed, 
considering her at all times ** most straight in virtue -^ 
otherwise could she have ventured upon the violent 
dismissal, from her presence and favour, of the 
several persons who had been so confidentially as- 
sociated and acquainted with all her secrets ? Had 
the fortunate lottery ticket been all a fable, or con- 
nived at by Miss Mellon, would she have ventured 
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.0 discard the purchaser at so critical a period of her 
history, and risk his resentment with such a secret 
in his power ? But in the many such acts of in- 
constancy, and which undoubtedly sullied the cha- \ 
racter of Miss Mellon^ Mrs, Coutts, and the Duchess 
of St. Albans, not one of her discarded dependants A 
or confidants ever attempted to impugn the mora] 
conduct of their capricious patroness. 

During the year of Miss Mellon's marriage Mrs. 
Entwistle, happily, as we must think for her daugh- 
ter, died. Her maternal merits were rewarded by a 
costly funeral, and perpetuated by a second monu- jj 
ment, erected some years after by '* her affectionate M 
daughter J Harriett Duchess of St, Albans.^* | 

As soon as Miss Mellon's marriage was proclaimed, 
she was assailed by a host of venal scribblers, 

"Whose praise brings no profit, and whose censure no disgra ce." 



-f' 



These base a ttempts to ex t ^r^ i^^^^ y fr^"^ d 
Ux) which ne w-born hono urs are subject, at first 
acted upon the mind of Mrs. Coutts with full eflFect ; 
but judicious advisers happily restrained her im-^ 
pulsive resentment, and withheld her desire to con- 
fute their calumnies. 

Mrs. Coutts now made many additions and em- 
bellishments to her favourite villa, ^otfy I^ dge (a 
purchase of recent date), the after-scene of so many 
gorgeous festivities, in which even royalty did not dis- 
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dain participation. But vast expenditure did not lavish 
itself on the rich and noble only ; hers was not the 



" Frond luxury that lets not its bounty fall 
Where Want needs some, but where Excess begs all. 



t» 




Her charities were wide and liberallyspread, often 
spontaneous, though perhaps somewh^^cgnic ; in 
truth, her nature was essentia lly dfaina tic. and she 
loved to try effects, by givmg surprises to those she 



enefi ted : thes e necessarily gave puBlldiy"W her jf 
ouhtres, an djfl^w upon her the charg e "^"ntrntrH^n ^ 
Mrs. Coutts had been married seven years, when 
her aged husband's infirm frame gave indications of 
a rapid decay, which daily threatened dissolution. 
During the period of his last illness, she tended hii 
With the most sedulous and unremittiner ci 
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ministering his medicines, soothing his pai 



g 



his descent into the grave, and assnrpr^^j f^gfnp f\ 
utmost 



" Husband out life's taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting." 



II 



Mr. Coutts expired at the beginning of March, 
1822, in the presence of his daughter and Mrs. 
Coutts I to the latter he left all his enormous wealth, 
putting the whole strength into one giant arm to use 

as humours and conceits" might direct, having re- 
corded his conviction that ** her goodness would not* 
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\^ fail to do for his family more than they expected or 
4r\^ he uAshed.^^ (!) The commentary this act suggests 
^ will arise in every feeling mind. 

Fending the two following years the wealthy 
widow gracefully withdrew from public notice, and 
," mourned*^ her aged partner with every appearance 
of sincerity. Before she cast her '' ^;*ghtffl ^^^^'^^ 
** several men of family who had * ^ sickened the ir 
d were willing to make the rich 

amongst other candidates, the Duke of York was 
named, but we believe erroneously. 

In the year 1824, Mrs. Coutts emerged from her 
" weeds." The first memorable result of her reap- 
n^rfance in society was her introduction to the now 
t^^T)uke of St. Albans (then Lord Burford), in his 
twenty-third year, and just returned from his travels.* 
Death once more opened the portal of advancement 
to this favourite of Fortune ; for the next year, 1825, 
the Duke of St. Albans died, when his successor, 
with his sister Lady Charlotte "Beauclerk, accompanied 
Mrs. Coutts on a tour to the birthplace of her late 
husband, also to visit the great Magician of the 
Forth at Abbotsford;t and on the 16th of June, 
iftOT^ Mra Hrji^jtijg bftn^^mft a Duch ess. Arrived at 
the pinnacle of her earthly ambition, wedded to an 

* This account was written in the vear 1845. 
t See Mr. Lockhart's accoiint of this visit in his ^* Life of 
Sir Walter Scott." 
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amiable^ young and exceedingly handsome nobleman^^ 
her Grace the Duchess of St. Albans became " the 
observed of all observers." She could not stir 
abroa d but like a shining comet she wa s wondered^ at, 

.A r^^j. ^«.^,.^^ ^^n ^v^:^ -^jlflrr-, '' Thisisshe r 
She continued to dispense her charities with the 
same liberality, but with more advisedness than in 
her early acqusition of fortune, when she was often 
cgregiously imposed upon. Her establishments 
were magnificent both in town and at Holly Lodge*^"^ 
her hospitalities were spoken of with praise by intel- 
lectual and noble visitors, who lauded the agreeal 
conversation and good manners of their hostess, and 
we hope to be forgiven if we presume to think she 
owed much of these to a profession which assuredl*^ 
teaches its followers, whether before or behind the 
curtain, more than any other pursuit can teach the 
half -educated ; — to the middle ranks, the stage has 
done more towards conveying the usages and mon 
ties of life than the boarding-school. 

When the manifest disadvantages of *^ Harriet 
Mellon's " life are remembered, — ^living, as she did, 
under the control and example of a debased and 
illiterate mother, — little, if any, expectation could be 
formed of her proving a degree sujierior to her guide 
in either mind or morals ; and much, we think very 
much, praise attaches to the manner in which she 
ultimately raised herself above such demoralizing 
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associations. From infancy to womanhood her mind 
was 

''A wild where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot. '/C 

It had neither the advantage of early regulation nor 
after-culture. At the period when, temper-tried and 
heart- worn Tvith the despotic and unfeminine tur- 
bulence of her mother, she assumed self-conduct 
through a world, of the usages of which she was 
still in perfect ignorance, she was a lovely, pure, kind, 
and ingenuous creature, — ^little given to investigate 
her feelings, which governed her, rather than she 
them, — taking their own bias^ right or wrong . This 
fatal defect was the basis upon which all the mistakes 
of her life were reared and fixed. The continuous 
state of autocracy J so to speak, in which she existed 
from the moment she bad cast aside the domestic 
compression under which she had so long suffered, 
was such as few untutored minds could maintain with 
grace and approval; and, though the hateful ex- 
ample of her mother's controlling will might be 
expected to act with wholesome warning upon her 
victim, she did not profit by the fearful lesson. 
(How often is the enfranchised slave a tyrant mas- 
ter ?) As the wife of Mr. Coutts, she had all the 
I royal makings of a queen. Surrounded by people 
who ^^f^fj hfiy^^geryimi pute with words of sovereign ty/' 
she became inordinately self-endeared. With a 
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partial Mfsband^ more than forty years her senior, in 
whose time-enfeebled judgment she ^as pronounce< 
perfection's self, — ^the errors bred by a defective edu- 
cation, and concurring circumstsoices, were engrainet 
in her very existence* Possessed of unlimited wealth, 
power, and sway, like an over-petted child, she 
grew fractious from very satiety of indul gence^" - "^ 
added to which , she was not a h apm^voman ; and 
might we choose, we would rather have been ** Har-^^ 
net Mellon" in her poverty, when she had only her 
nwn an{\t{ snipta tn feed and c lothe her, than Mrs. 
Coutts, *' whose state sumptuous, showed like a con^^ 
tinual feast." One by one she had thrown from her 
those upon whom her young affections had be< 
grafted, — the undying memory of her first and only 
love. 





** The shadow of whose eyes were for ever on her soul. 

His affections, written on the table of her heart^^^ 
clung to her in the midst of her after-successes, and 
turned the edge of contentmen t, — the friends, 
severed from her by her own rash hand, she regret^ 
ted even against her will. But she never gave 
repentance words nor acts, fidly persuaded that, like 
the King, her sovereignty could do no wron g. She 
piqued herself upon her justice, f orgetting that to b e 

alwa2^2gSISSSlLJ22i*i£»J^ 

justly cruel. One of her prominent errors was never 
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\^ to forgive a personal offen- 
estimate of self, and whi 
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This arose firom aa orer- 
what was due to her position. 
Previously to her marriage, she felt with bitterness 
that she had partially incurred, without forfeit of her 
chastity, the ill repute that should only attend the 
loBB of it. She was galled by unraerited censures, 
-and avenged herself, she believed, of the blind in- 
justice of the world, by showing that she could do 
without it ^^,niP""lfnl ^r""T) Tjjrp the Syrian 
bov. she hugged the ^o wing ^ tornignt w;hi ch prey ed 
11P"1 hf ^^"* ; '^hir. h concealed an^^uish gfiected. 
hf ""^■^'■Vy "Trf^ililr mtrrij "■■' -^"- ""■'" *■" - 
lipnn iliflhf rBV" ""' -~ ' i* ^ " ■ '"-* Some- 
times attended by " Pickthants and b ase new s- 
mo pgerg," her too credulous ear^ Was " poisone a by 
many a leprous distilment, and her generous in- 
clinations checked, and her judgment perverted. 
With these admitted failings, Mrs. Coutts, and the 
Duchess of St. Albans, assuredly possessed some 
brilliant and unalloyed qualities : foremost among 
them stood her active benevolence, by which " the 
poor were clothed, the hungry fed." 

Beyond her charitable deeds and the support of 
her lastre, she had no regard for money, — and 
although with such enormous riches it would have 
been criminal not to let its bounty fall upon the 
needy, — yet may we not withhold due praise for 
that vhich is not always the result of power and 
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her beneficence, there were occasions upon* which 
she could do good by stealth* Whatever ill-nature 
may ascribe to her motives^ it cannot deny the example y\ 
she set to others, — one of no mean value in a sordid 
world.* Amongst her many good qualities , probity 
in mo ney matte rs di stinguishe d her from her earliest 

ears, before riches rendered it easy to be just ; and \^ 
her strict regard to truth formed another valuable 
er cnaracler 



•ait in her cnaracter; while she prominently exhi- 
bited what has been aptly termed the *' politpTigstj ^^^ 
JjjBga^* s he was punctuality personifi ed, (a quality to 
be placed among the mmor morals of life^^ yjj ^ g ng ggr 

Mt mMv mitm . t^edAe^sEislwaJKastedjb 

time p f ^^ fiyrf^^nti hp^^^^^ burihl^ 

With little taste, she had some refinement: she 
delighted in flowers and 9iiu^,'and in enjoyment of 
the latter she proved extremely liberal and attentive 
to its professors : — at both of the patent theatres she 
owned a private box, and was anxious to patronize 
merit when she thought she saw it. 

With much natural wit and more humour, she had 
but indifferent faculties for intellectual attainments 

* It was not known till the death of the Duchess of St. 

Albans that she had for many years p ast CTanted lif e^annnities 

eyeral ag ed fO^f."."^ tcIta™ ftbp hfi^ imowp^ 'Vti^n'Wy.liffa* 

^^jiad whose infirmities forced them to relinquish their pxp£^- 

^JU)fi§ without adequate means iofretir^mant. One such act 

obHterates the remembranoe of a thousand foibles. 
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—possibly owing to her want of early directioii in 
her choice of reading, which was desultory and fri- 
volous, and she ha d^a rabid appetite for vulgar ma r- 
vels and supernatural horrors. In this particular, 
the detective, or rather no education of Harriet 
Mellon, was not rectified by Mrs. Coutts or the 
Duchees of St. Albans. With much native energy V 
of mind, she cherished extraordinary weaknessea*^ 

She \ip\d jipnl'-^it faitb in tjpfrfypa »ti.1 pjnhlina ■ and 

a ghostatory or a substantial murder engaged every 

»■ facidty, which, when not orally related, she sought 

fnr.wit.1t Pi'^i'^^ ■" °''^ calendars and fttf{fv)qV tnagn- 

z infiat. ., She was superstitious in all things — dreams 

I were to ^';r 'SSff^S'''' » omenB and signs gave her 

f frequent inguietude ; and an evil eye and fetches^ 

her mother's country received her entire credence. 

She pinned her faitlTupon a norse^^oe nailed upon 

khe outer gate; "^i^^]- t^° jjpii;^j ^f j^ |) ple at tbfi 

I narrow enij of an e|fy -shell_after its CMitents had 

[ been eaten, in order to exclude wicked fairifiH..Aom. 

[ hau ntiti ^ the hen-r ni7Rt|, -^sfp a pffz-^ntir);^ \J^ n^_~"'°° 

I to be neglected." 

'i ^Beauty is a mighty emp ire." but it lasts not 
long. Those who only saw the Duchess of St. 
* We ODCB saw Miss Mellon c^lfre in great agitation from 
a dinner-table where were thin^n people about to be seated, 
and with a flushed face insiBt upon eating her dinner upon a 
Bide-tabh, in despite of the riditole ^d laughtar which she 
eicited. \' 
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THE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS. 



Albans in her later years, could have but a soyfffon 
of her early attractions. 



(( 



What powerfdl hand can hoi 

Or who his spoil on beauty can fnybjd p 



ne foot back 



tt 



•y 




In person she was tall, an^ finely-formed, but she 
gradually acquired a fulne^swhich afterwards in its 
excess became ungr aceful bulk . 

Her countenance had an oriental conform ation — 
the features were small : she had dark bright eyes and 
deeply fringed lids — a delicate nose and well-shaped 
mouth, with white and regular teeth — clear and^ 
blushing skin (polished even to shining) — and fine 
black hair waving in natural curls — yet with all 
these appliances her countenance was unsuceptible o 
varied expression. A heavy frown and a sunny 
smile constituted all its meaning when not in repose ; 

fim^ wliilft RnpaTciTig. had a most loveable effect uponl 
the percipient. 
As we 



ave said, her powers as an actress were 
not brilliant ; with naturally a clear and full- tone 
voice, her determined imitation of Mrs. Jordan gave 
the greater, ramdness to it> Her best attempts were 
in r■Vlalnh^^^ ^j^ g. She never, we believe, donned ^ 
the doublet and hose, although her figure could not 
have been objectionable J The best of her lady 
characters was that of Vo^ilnte, in " The Honeymoon,^ 
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X 



originally acted by her ; but her appearance was 
more engaging in simple than in elegant costume^ 
for her figure when in motion was not graceful. 

In the summer of 1837 the Duchess's constitution 
gave indications of a considerable change ; a nervous 
excitement, which it was difficult to allay; a con- 
tinuous pain in the right side^ a gradual increase of 
ever with a general debility, told of much to fear 
and little to hope. These symptoms rapidly aug- 
mented, and she became day by day more and more 
restless, and at length altogether dispirited. She 
removed from Stretton Street to Holly Lodge ; but 
there no acquisition of strength awaited her; and 
after visiting mournfully every part of her favourite 

(abode and its surroundings, she desired to be taken 
back to Stretton Street in order, as she said, to die in 
the same apartment and on the same bed wherein 
her benefactor breathed his last. Thither she was of \ 

course conveyed. It had been her fr^uently ex- 
pressed hope that she nyght die on Ift Sabbath, and 
her hope was realized, for on Suqday, the 6th of \ 

August, after eight weeks of intenqp suffering which ^ 

he endured with unwonted patience and religious j 

resignation, while supported on the arm of her noble 
husband, " she gave her honours to the world and her 
mortal part to Heaven.*** 

* The Duchess's will is registered where all may read. It 
is a curious document, of which the text forms its own com- 
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** Thus far with ro^gh and all uneyen pen 
Oar bending author hath pursued the stor^, 
In little room confining lofby dahbs." 

Our task is terminated though not completed. 
Time must add to the circlet we have weaved two yet 
blooming portions of our work when they shall have 
dropped their leaves. Our business is with the past^ 
not the present ; our dramatic garland will be per- 
fected by the addition of the elegant Countess of 
Harrington and the amiable Countess (Dowager) of 
Essex, when they have "shuffled off this mortal 
coil," — a period, we trust, far distant. 

Wishing to the one a long pursuance of her a^ ^ 
mirable domestic virtues, and to both happiness, we^ 
bid our patient readers farewell ! 

mentary. She made her* first husband's grandchild her If 
heiress, whose fortune amounted, it was said, in cash, to 11 
1,800,000/. . •■ 
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How old do you take T^js- Chatajjy to be P 
Beally I can t say preci8&ty*r^uE']|ggUIACkiAI^^ 
/\ _cLnecdotage, 



*^ Vune des marques de la mediocrite de Vesprit 
est de toujours center. ^^ Mais, Monsieur La Bruyt^re, 
que voulez-vous ? 

" Better, who prates in writing than in talk ! 
You I lay down, from this I cannot walk. 



A 



If 



Happily, a prosy pen has no button-holding power 
by which to fasten the reluctant to its tiring prattle ; 
nevertheless, all who write expect to find readers; 
for, aj no wakiog cxe^iture was ever known to 

writer disallows the possibility of putting his readers 
to sleep. -^Jj^l^^^SS^ip ^s n otorious ly f|p1f.fnTinp1an<>Tif 
and opiniative. We alone form the great exception 
to the rule ; and diffidently and unaffectedly dread 
to have our *^ heavy lightness" deemed ''serious 

* When these recollections were first set down, they were 
intended to appear anoDymously. Hence the ** plural unit" 
throughout.— A. M. 
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vanity.'^ Wherefore we humbly deprecate ''the 
cruel critic's stab" for these our unpretending snatches 
from memory. Au bout du compte, we are but the 
" gatherer and disposer of other men's stuff/' — ^the 
commodity^ the common chat of gossips when they 
meet ; and '' gossipings must not/' said Mr. Locke, 
" be robbed of their ancient privilege/^ — namely, as 
toe take it, thatLof feed ing on pa stures notthfik^^own • 
— ^for such people are rarely egotistical. There is a 
French axiom which declares that to be no feast jK 
jrhich does not leave oiie for anptVi<>i' day. Our 
gossip's fete is simply a richauffi of scraps Atoq^ 
bygone feasts, morceaux escaped from other lips, of 
differmg quality ..aod savQjir, suited to different 
palates, and served up en 'portion^ to be repeated 
a discretion^ according to the appetite of the feeders, 
who are expected to bring with them a little of 
their own salt, in order to draw out the flavour of 
the several dishes placed before them. 

MaiSf icrivons ! And thou, oh kindly reader, 
lend us thine ear, and — 

" Listen with attentive sight 
To what our prating eyes indite I" 

THE LATE COUNTESS OF COEZ. 

The party-giving eccentricities of the late Countess 
of Cork, formed for more than half a century of her 

VOL. I. F 
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long life, the most remarkable feature of her charac- 
ter ; the paramount pleasure of her age seemed to 
consist in seeking out people distinguished in politics, 
literature, wit, and fashion, for the purpose of adding 
lustre to her entertainments. Whatever noticeable 
novelty arose-«-whether in high life or common life 
— '* all/' to use a familiar phrase, " were fish that 
came to her net,^^ whether of the sea or of the 
river ; the highest talented rank, or the highest 
rank of talent, were equally prized and courted 
by this indefatigable Lion-hunter. Lady Cork's 
rechercki dinners and soiries by these means pre- 
sented extraordinary combinations of gifted and 
distinguished guests, from Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Sheridan in her earlier time, to George the Fourth,^ 
Mr. [Canning, Mrs. Siddons, John Kemble, and 
Lord Byron of her later day. Her house in New 
Burlington Street was most tast^ully fitted for the 
reception of her illustrious guests ; every part of it 
abounded in pretty things^^oi;V/^, as they are some- 
times called, which her visitors were strictly for- 
bidden to touch. Beyond her magnificent drawing- 
rooms appeax^d a boudoir, and beyond it a long 
rustic room, with a moss-covered floor, with plants 
and statues ; while the lower part of the house con- 
sisted of a handsome dining-room and library, which 
looked upon a small ornamented garden, where a 
fountain played; beyond these were a couple of 
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rooms fitted up like conservatories, in which bhe 
received her guests before dinner. She had her 
fine lady parties, which she called 'pirik ; her blue^ 
stocking parties, which she called blue; and more 
frequently a mixture of both. At the last, she 
would assemble two or three fine ladies, two or 
three wits or poetg^ two or thiee noblemen and 
distinguished members of the Houise of Commons^ 
and one or two of her own family, seldom exceeding 
ten or twelve, at a round table, where each could 
see and talk to all-tbe others without reaching across 
any body; so that the conversation was general. 
The cuisine was excellent; and it was the usage of 
the house (as at Lady Holland's, and indeed aU 
other houses where the entertainer is a lady) to 
follow the fairer part of the company, after a very 
short interval, into the drawing-room. 

" Lady Cork's vivacity," says Boswell, *^ enchanted 
Dr. Johnson, and they used to talk together with 
all imaginable ease. A singular instance happened 
one evening, when she insisted that some of Sterne's 
writings were very pathetic ; Johnson bluntly denied 
it, * I am sure,* said she, ^ they have affected me.' 
* VCby/ said Johnson, smiling, and rolling himself 
about, * that is because, dearest, you're a dunce.' 
When she some time afterwards mentioned this to 
him, he said, with equal truth and politeness, 
^ Madam! if I had thought so, I certainly should 

F 2 
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not have said it.' " Poor Bozzy's indiscretion at her 
house, after having enjoyed too freely the hos- 
pitality of the Duke of Montrose, and his amende 
honorable, in verses which are hardly good enou^ 
to quote, are details of an interesting period. 

When we first saw Lady Cork, her lionizing 
mania had reached to fever point. At which time, 
when visiting her friends, if she perceived any 
strangers, her first question was, not **who are 
they ?" " but " what can they do ?" Yet with all 
Lady Cork's admitted taste in the selection of her 
evening "Stars," she was unacquainted with that 
skill and delicacy of polish requisite to make them 
shine with full effect. Her ladyship was unpractised 
in the nice tact and finesse which draws forward, 
imperceptibly to the possessor, the amusing powers 
of the gifted. On the contrary, she would stir up 
the reposing faculties of her " Lions,** somewhat too 
much in the fashion of a hackneyed Show-JBeast, 
and by using the long-pole too briskly, sometimes 
fright the more " delicate monsters,'* the more 
timid animals, into silence> or exasperate the more 
savage into defiance — thus, by her premature or ill- 
timed pokings and ticklings, defeating her own 
intent ; and not unfrequently some " Lion-rough/' 
who otherwise had " roared you as gently as any 
sucking-dove," — or " an 'twere any nightingale,** 
whose humour she had turned " the seamy side 
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without/* would show his claws, in effect saying, 
" If you think that I come hither as a LioUy it were 
pity of my life ; no, I am no such thing : I am a 
man as other men are/* 

Poor Lady Cork, it must be owned, had very 
many of these lion-loving vexations. Her beast-es 
were sometimes shy and diiEcult to catch, or when 
caught were not always tame and tractable. Some 
had no dislike to show themselves at feeding»time, 
but resolutely refused to roar as expected. We 
recollect several of these instances. One, on a 
dinner occasion, when, from some culinary mishap 
(very rare in her house,) 

" The second course 
. Came lagging like a distanced horse/* 

the exiffeante hostess, gladly seizing upon any op* 
portunity for the exercise of her ruling passion, 
addressed young Charles Mathews, her then idol, 
"jvhom she was impatient to show off, with a request 
that he would sing one of his " delightful songs 
while the next course was being prepared,** a course 
to which he decidedly objected.* Another day, 

* This reminds of a similar call upon the courtesy of Mr. 
Liston shortly after his appearance in London, when he had 
made a very popular hit in Fielding's burlesque of " Tom 
Thumb," at the Hajmarket Theatre. Dining one day in the 
city, after the dessert, and before the ladies had left the room, 
the whole party rose, and the table and chairs, &o., were ail 
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Theodore Hook, who was very apt to show his 
disgust without being very choice of the means, 
and upon whose resources Lady Cork had possibly 
drawn larger drafts than he was prepared to honour, 
or he was not V the vein to be commanded, glrew 
moody and silent, as he was wont to be when he 
saw a predetermined attempt to render him farceur 
of the time, and he secretly determined to escape at 
the first possible moment when he could do so 
unobserved* When the dessert was placed, the 
lady, in despair of her principal Lion's roaring 
eX'teraporCy as she wished, tamed her experiments 
upon another of her gifted guests, when Theodore 
dexterously slipped out of the room, and closing the 
street door after him with a noiseless effort, felt all 
the elasticity of a freed spirit return. The evening 
being excessively warm, the windows had been lefk 
partially open, and the blinds only in part let down, 
so that an imperfect view of the party was dis- 
cemible from without, from the well-lighted room. 
Theodore crossed over to the opposite side of the street, 
to observe whether his disappearance had occasioned 
any sensation^ but the undisturbed position of the 

set back, and the guesti left standing, in order, as the host 
explained, "to make room for Mr. Liston to farour the com- 
pany, before the children went to bed, with Lard Grizzle's 
dancing Song" As may be imagined^ Liston danced off as 
soon as he was able from the house of his disappointed host, 
never to return. 
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kostesd and the guests gave no indication that he had 
yet been missed^ a result probably not quite agreeable 
to the amour propre of the young pampered pet of 
fashion — and^ piqued at the bare idea that '^ their 
sky could do without him^" this Jupiter of the wits 
longed to hurl his fiercest thunder, and awaken the 
party to a more actual sense of their deprivation ; 
which he did in the following not very delicate 
manner. 

He engaged a boy passing at the time^ by the pro- 
mise of an adequate bribe, to obey instructions; 
directing his attention to the open windows opposite, 
through which by a slight effort might be seen the 
pallid countenance of a Poet, who in fact never had 
the air of un gros refoiii, at this particular moment 
looked more than usually triste, as if dwelling less 
upon the "Pleasures of Memory" than the actual 
miseries of " Human Life/^ and those especially of 
llie time present, — the offended god who had abdi- 
cated his throne, at once fixed upon him as the con- 
ductor of his ^' brisk lightning;" and his young 
coadjutor, instigated by the expected reward and 
his patron's instructions, proving apt and docile, 
crossed over to the aforesaid open windows, which 
seemed, in fact, to invite external comment, and with 
the sang froid and hardiesse of an experienced joker, 
cried out in a shrill and audible voice — 

" Jolly S — ^m E — ^g — ^rs, tip us a song ! '* 
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This well-perpetrated grossHrete had the obviou$ 
eilect of a stroke of galvanibm upon his hearers^ one* 
of whom precipitately approached the windows, and 
pulled down the blinds ; the next minute a summoned 
servant closed the windows and put to the shutters. 

This palpable sensation was satisfactory to the mis- 
chief-loving wag, who, after duly rewarding his 
young pupil, walked away chuckling, and exulting 
in having taken his revenge upon his exacting 
hostess, and wounded ears polite. Notwithstanding 
these, and many other like checks and drawbacks. 
Lady Cork's parties held forth divers compensations 
to the oftentimes bored portion of her visitors ; while 
her Ladyship, maugre her besetting sin, was most 
agreeable and piquante. Indeed, the agreinens of 
her entertainments prevailed from time to time to 
*^ win back straying souls," many of whom (and 
Theodora Hook included), after deprecating the 
objectionable system under which they winced, and 
forswearing her house^ invariably returned to a 
repetition of the inflictions of her lively Ladyship's 
lionizing vein, who was really a most amazingly viva- 
cious person. Her memory too, at this advanced 
period of her life, was remarkably tenacious, of which 
the following instance will suffice*. 

At a soiree of Lady Combermere's, about fifteen 
years ago,* finding the rooms extremely warm, she 
early ordered her carriage to be called up. On its 
* This account was given in 1846. 
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being announced, Lady Cork was attended down 
stairs by several gentlemen^ when it was discovered 
that the servant had made a mistake. It was not her 
liadyship's carriage that waited. It was proposed to 
her to re-ascend the stairs, out of the draught, but her 
Juvenile Ladyship, laughed at the idea of cold-catch- 
ing in such a mild evening, and declared she would 
seat herself in the hall^ with the street door open^ 
until her carriage could be extricated from the throng. 
A chair was therefore placed close to the open door, 
when, surrounded by her gallant knights, the fair 
lady recited from memory a whole book of Pope's 
translation of the Iliad, with ^' emphasis axuL ga<Hi 
discretion." She must then nearly have approached 
her eightieth year, and her appearance during this 
display was extremely interesting ; her exterior pre- 
senting, at the period alluded to, the very beau ideal 
of Old Ladyism ; her petite figure appropriately clad, 
and her wrinkled face, shaded {shrouded) in exquisite 
point lace, while her little feet, nicely cased in white 
satin high heeled shoes and diamond buckles, were 
rather coquettishly exhibited to her audience. 

Like all old people, she rejoiced in talking of her 
youthful days. " You knew Dr. Johnson ? '* said a 
gentleman to her. ." Knew Dr. Johnson ! " answered 
she ; " why, he was my bosom friend. I'll tell you 
a story of him. He was sitting by me, and, in the 
heat of his conversation, began pinching my knee— - 

p 3 
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1 was young then. I bore it a little while, and then 
remonstrated. ' Madam/ said the philosopher, * I 
beg your pardon — but one must hav^ a quieting 
motion' Then/' said she, " there was Sheridan ; 
I claim the merit of having been his first friend. I 
used to invite him and introduce him to people. 
The seat he sat for at StaflEbrd was put in his way by 
me — ^my brother, Edward Monckton, you know, was 
his colleague all the time. In society, the object at 
first was to get his wife to one's parties— that charm- 
ing Miss Linley — she sang so well. Nobody knew 
at that time what the husband was to turn out. Lady 
— — said to me, * I should like to have Mrs. Sheri* 
dan at my music on Tuesday, but then there's that 
drag of a husband ! ' In two years' time he was the 
Mr. Sheridan of the Houise of Commons, the pet of 
his party, and the observed of all observers-^the 
drag of a husband was the hero of the day^ and the 
idol of society.'* 

When Lady Cork grew very old, she became 
rather despotic, and would sometimes say cross things 
to her best iriends ; but she did not dislike them for 
exhibiting in return a little, independence, and, 
indeed, behaved best to those who would not let her 
take liberties. These liberties sometimes Went to a 
great extent. It was said, that one summer. morning 
when she was about to have a party at home, she 
got into, the garden of her friend Mr. Refers, which 
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runs behind St. James's Palace to the Green Parli^ 
and despoiled it of half its flowers. A wit observed/ 
" that it was no wonder the poet looked so pale, since 
Lady Cork had robbed kirn of his roses.*^ She was, how- 
ever, very friendly, and delighted to do a kindness^ 
and never thought it troublesome to speak, stir, 
write, or solicit for any of her protegis. She was 
upwards of ninety when she died. Until a few days 
before her death, she paid and received visits, got up 
at six in the morning, as she had done all through 
her life, and dined out whenever she had not com- 
pany at home. 



CABLTON HOUSE. 

It has been said that ^' princes have long ears and 
short memories.'^ The former assertion may be 
figuratively true ; but we can give testimony of the 
latter in a literal sense being subject to exceptions ; 
ou^^Qwn royal femily having been at all times re- 
markable for an extraordinary tenacity on points of 
recollection. Some years ago, the late Duke of 
Gloucester paid a visit^ to Mathews's gallery of 
pictures at Ivy Cottage; and in the course of the 
time, referred to a period of about twenty years back, 
when himself (then Prince William of Gloucester) 
and the comedian were at Liverpool ; and after chat- 
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g upon the characters which his Royal Highness 
seen Mathews perform in the theatre there, in- 
quired with interest whether any inconvenience had 
resulted from an occurrence at which he had been 
present, the. particulars of which were as follows: — 
Prince William held a review at Liverpool in 1803, 
and Mathews having almost as ardent a passion for 
sight-seeing as the versatile Ca|e^Quotem himself, 
had mounted a horse lent him by a merchant of 
Liverpool, and which never before having smelt 
powder, at the very first explosion was so startled 
that by a sudden and unexpected movement he 
threw his unwary rider to the ground, where, falling 
upon his head, he remained stunned and motionless, y^ 
This exceeding piece of humour excited a bursty of ^^ 
W^hter from the humane crowd, not an iTiflivir]na]| 
of which attempted to raise the^fferer, '^ each for || 
the time on selfish aims intent.^^ But Prince 
William, who had also perceived the accident, 
promptly descended from his horse to assist the fallen^^ 
to rise, when, recognizing the young actor by whom 
he had so often been entertained, he gave orders to 
have him carefully conveyed home ; where the 
Prince afterwards sent repeated inquiries. This oc- 
currence was not likely to be forgotten by the suf- 
ferer ; but it was strange to find it yet rememberejjr 
by the Prince. Passing over many such instances of 
royal memory within our knowledge, we may men- 
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tion that of George the lourth as bein^ peculiarly 
retentive, both in respect to anecfdotes, and in 
relation to his former associates. Certes^ the King 
of England seldom forgot the favourites of the 
Prince of Wales,* especially if they needed his 
friendship. 

Amonst the contemporaries of England's finest 
gentlemen, our late witty George Colman experi- 
enced from him an unbroken series of friendly ac 
which extended to the end of his life, and were 
manifested in several valuable ways. The Prince 
remembered the companion of his youth, and the 
King did not forget him in his age. Mr. Colman, 
besides his appointment of Deputy Licenser of Play 
— an office of great emolument, — also held the rank 
^^ ^r^mnn nf the Gnnrrl t^ hr 'M'«>j^ °»y The affa- 
bility of the Prince of Wales was as admirable as his 
gracefiil mannei^f showing it ; at the same time, — 
as poor Bruii^el too late discovered, — while the 
Heir apparent, for the greater ease of those with 
whom he conversed, appeared forgetful of his own 
high rank and superiority, he did not therefore allo^ 
others to forget it. In fact, he suffered familiarity 

* Although 80 many years separated from all personal com- 
munion with his early favourites, Mi^^tm^LKelly, Irish John- 

he never omitted to forward on every public announcement of 

to eac 
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to extend to the utmost limit of propriety ; but not 
one step beyond. An instance of this distinctive 
and discretional license to good sense may be seen in 
the following pleasant fact : — 

Shortly before the coronation of George the Fourth, 
Colman had the honour of dining with the Prince of 
"Wales at Carlton House. While at table some re- 
miniscences of early days led his Royal Highness 
casually to observe that he (Colman) was his senior 
in age. It being considgjCfid ^CpRtraxy. iQ..etigti€tts to 
.contradict any assertion of royalty, the wit. with his 
characteristic adroitness and tact. CQntriYe4 to ^iftfcoTO 
h is ijat ron that he was ijx^SiXXor, facetiously remind- 
ing the Prince that he (Colman) was universally 
known to be ** tiAm^fOUa^ttt^ The Prince, how- 
ever, persisted in his first assertion, adding play- 

foUy, y 

** Now, you know, George, — you know that you 
are older than I am, — ^you know you are, I don't 
mean to say mtich older ; but you were certainly 
born before me,'** 

Colman finding it unavailing to persist in a seri4 
ous denial of his seniority, yet unwilling to buckle! 
one hour's age more to his back than really belonged^ 
to him, bowed with a serio-comic air before his 



future sovereign as he exclaimed, / 

" Oh, I couldn't have taken the liber ty oi coming 
into the world before your lloyal Highness ! " 
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MATHBWSy CURRAN^ AND LORD ERSKINE. Ill 

A refutation accepted by the Prince with a good- 
humoured laugh. 



MATHEWS, CUEEAN, AND LOED EESKINE. 

It is mentioned in the '^Memoirs of Mathews/' 
that previously to his first visit to that laud of uni- 
versal promise where, as hungry Englishmen are apt 
to believe, 

** The streets are paved with penny rolls, Mf 
And houses thatched with pancakes," ff 

namely, America, he performed at Carlton House, by 
command of George the Fourth, his " At Home " of 
that season, entitled his " Youthful Days/' In the 
course of the entertainment he gave on that occasion 
a more than usually elaborate imitation of Curran. 
Now, Mathews was, to use his own expression, one 
of a very sensitive class y as well as of a very sensiti 
nature; and it may be believed that he felt ex- 
tremely mortified to overhear the King, who had 
been most flatteringly demonstrative of his appro- 
bation of previous efforts, in a half whisper to Lady 
Cunningham, say, *^ I don't recognise this imitation, 
I confess." Whether there was anything in the 
countenance of the actor that bespoke his chagrin 
at such a verdict from' such a quarter is uncertain ; 
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but on the termination of the entertainment the King 
went to him,— as, indeed, he had done at the close 
of each previous part, — and in the most gracious 
manner thanked him on his own account, and in the 
name of the whole court, for the entertainment they 
had received, saying things of the entertainer which 
made him think the eulogist every inch a King, 
y^ adding, ^; 

" Amazed as I have been, Mr. Mathews, by the 
fidelity of your impersonations, I must, in sincerity, 
own that your portrait of Curran fell short of my ex- 
pectations, and general report. It is true, I never 
saw him but once, when he dined with me, and when 
he spoke but little.*' 

" Am I then, sir,*' inquired Mathews, " to under- 
stand that your Majesty never heard him speak but 
in private?*' 

" Never else,'* replied the King. 

'* Then it is requisite to acquaint your Majesty 
that my imitation of him this evening was as a public 
\ ^ speaker. If you will allow me, I will give you an- 
other view of him." 

Mathews then represented Curran as he had so 
often seen him when he had laid aside with his wig 
and gown his professional elocutional tone and man- 
ner, for the colloquial and relaxed deportment and 
enunciation natural to him in society. Mathews had 
not proceeded far in this new version, when the King 
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almost shouted out his acquiescence in the accuracy 
of the resemblance^ exclaiming from time to time^ 
Oh, perfect — perfect, indeed ! " and finally added, 
I ought to have considered that I had only see 
Curran when divested of his public effects. I ought 
not to have doubted in a single instance your unerring 
preceptions and powers of representation."* This 
was compensation. Added to which, Mathews had 
the gratification of hearing the following anecdote 
thus related by the King : — 

*' Yes, strange to say, Mr. Mathews, I never saw 
Curran but once, when he dined with me at Carlton 
House. I had assembled a party I thought likely 
to set him at' his ease, and draw him out. It was 
composed chiefly of men of eminence in his own 
profession. For some time nothing occurred that 
could give me any estimate of his intellectual calibre; 
but the very highest sense of his tact, taste^ and in- 
tuitive good manners. On his introduction, and for 
some time after, I saw nothing ^/ | ^ j i l fl g^^"|,g 
ilUfavny^fjd ^^*^*^^in yf f^^j;*- verv taciturn wit hal. After 
dinner, in the hope of eliciting something character- 
istic from him, I proposed the ^ Health of the Bar J 
Infinitely to my chagrin, up rose Lord Erskine, 

* This portion of the anecdote was in substance given in 
the Memoirs of Charles Mathews, The termination of it 
having been too late recalled to the memory of his biographer, 
it has now been necessary to repeat part of the first account, 
as a requisite preliminary to what follows. 
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who, after a long, verbose, and rather pompous 
speech, wound up with some such conclusion as the 
following,— 'that, though descended from a line of 
illustrious ancestors, he had reaBon to be proud of 

^he profession of the law, which had raised him, an 
unworthy member of it, to the peert^e.' Determined 
not to be altogether bafiled in my aim, I then pro- 
posed the health of the Iri&h Bar. Here I had my 
man. Up he got; and certainly made a most re£ned 
and exquisite speech. I was particularly struck with 
the contrast evinced between Erskine and Curran in 
the termination of their respective speeches. ' The 
noble Lord,' said Curran, ' in speaking of the high 
lineage from which he has had the good fortune to 
be derived, has added that, proud as he is of his 
ancestry, he is not lesi so of his calling, which has 
been the means of elevating him to the peerage. If 
such, dien, be the noble lord's feelings, judge, sir, 

I what must be mine at this moment towards a pro- 
fession which has raised the son of a Peasant to the 

1 taile of his Prince r " 

Mathews, in after>times, speaking of the decline 
and iall of this great man, to whose memory he was 
so partial, used to relate the following &ct. He had 
not eeen Curran for years, when, one day, as he was 
walking by Apsley House, he heard a familiar voice 
exelaiming, rather loudly /or thestreets, "Mr.Curran! 

^^r- Curranl" as if some person accosted another. 
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Mathews turned in the direction whence the voice 
proceeded, and, to borrow his own particular phrase, 
he found it came from ''a second-handy much tcorn^ 
and soiled edition of Curran himself, who was seated 
o n A fifrey s hock (shocking bad) pony, with a ' shock- 
ing bad hat^ on his nead, ancTwitli a stoop that spoke 
volumes/* Mathews instantly grasped him by the 
hand, telling him that hearing his name mentioned, 
he turned round, supposing he was near. 

** Ah \ '^ replied Curran, with a half sigh, ^^ I saw 
you, Mathews, and I was sure you would be glad 
see me, I knew the genuineness of your nature ; 
and I knew your eye would sparkle, and your heart 
beat at the name of an old friend, whether that friend 
was in prosperity or adversity; but," added he, in a 
lighter tone, that affected playfulness, ^^in calling y 
out my own name so, I had a twofold motive, — I ^^ 
was making an experiment, and I have seen the 
result." Then, again becoming pensive, after a short 
pause, he continued, " Time was when the name of | 
Curran, uttered thus audibly in the public streets,, 
would have drawn a throng around me. I should 
have seen hats off, and * greetings in the market- 
place' from both high and low ; but, tempora mutant 
tur ! you were the only man that turned to look at ^ 
me but now. Ah ! my dear Mathews, you are the 
only Mr. Curran that is now talked about !" alluding 
to Mathews' admirable and popular imitation of him. 
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Before we take present leave of Carlton House, 
let us relate a trait of Moore the Poet {Anacreon 
Moore), which will serve as a pendant to that related 
by George the Fourth of Curran ; and is a corre- 
sponding instance of innate dignity of character, 
" which chance no ^ fy^^^«, ^^^ ta^**" onrpy " When 
Mr. Moore's celebrity was in its first glow, he re- 
ceived a flattering invitation to dine with the Prince 
of Wales. His Royal host was delighted with him, 
and after dinner fell into familiar chat, directing the 
greater portion of his remarks exclusively to him, 
and exhibiting the most gracious interest in all that 
concerned his guest. Amongst other points, the 
prince, assuming that his illustrious visitor must be 
of high descent, questioned him respecting the par- 
ticular family to which he belonged, naming in turn 
several ancient houses in Ireland, begging to know 
whether he was not allied to one of them ? To each 
of these enquiries the Poet, at first, simply replied in 
the negative. The Prince, whose strong preposses- 
sion that "gentle blood*' flowed in his accomplished 
visitor's veins, made him in effect less polite than he 
was wont to be, reiterated his question, turning from 
one point to another, in the hope of hitting his mark ; 
,^'^ thus creating unintentionally the curiosity of all pre- 
sent towards the questioned party; all at once it 
occurred to his Royal Highness that his guest mmtf 
a§ he told him, be the son of a certain Mr. Moore 
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(a man of large fortune and distinguished birth), 

of « Thus pressed, the Poet put an end to his 

Koyal host's persevering enquiry, and with admirable 
and magnanimous simplicity replied to the last sug- 
gestion — *^ No, sir, I have not the honour of being 
descended from any of the distinguished families you 
have named — I am, sir, the son of one of the honest-^#^ 
est Tradesmen in all Dublin." 

The Royal questioner felt rebuked — possessing too 
inherent a sense of politeness not to feel that he ha 
und^iyi strong prepossession, been unwittingly guilty 
of undue pertinacity, while it was evident to* all pre- 
sent that it gave fresh occasion to him to admire the 
mind and natural nobility of his guest, to whose 
talents no birth, however high, could give additional 
lustre. 
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This reference to Mr. Moore reminds us of a 
national contemporary, and sometime coadjutor of 

Sir J , formerly Doctor , S , of musical 

reputation— a very excellent person — but, devoted 
to his art, he certainly had not gleaned from his 
harmonious association with his illustrious country- 
man the delicate sense of perception which belongs 
only to the higher gifted. It is certain that his 
estimate of gentility and distinguished claims was 
formed upon very different materials from those that 
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made the Poet the observed of all observers. It 
must be confessed that^ although in deportment and 
conduct the Doctor was an unexceptionable person, 
there were times and occasions when he confounded 
somewhat the Irish gentleman with the ^^ Jontleman..*' 
in his opinions and expressions, although^,tllg,,^jaBBl.-* 




of potatoism wa s jiot gn pUinljr ^nYfilopH "*" ^'"" "" 
~ IV ^a fY of -his countrymen who come under the 
latter designation. 

We weU remember when a relation of his had 
married a wealthy, honourable, and well-bred, not 
high-born man, moving in the best society in Dublin, 
the Doctor (for such was then his title) felt greail? 
pride in the alliance, and was very fond of boasting: 
on every occasion of the honour acquired by it— 
affirming, without chance of any one being able 
justly to contradict the ass^jroon, that his new-made 
relative was '*a perfecr ^ew^feman." One of those 
ill-natured people who love to take the conceit out 
of others, and let them down to their proper level, 
.and so punish their harmless foibles — feeling wearied 
with the Doctor's nonsensical reiteration, turned one 
day round upon him, asking bluntly what he meant 

by always saying that was a perfect gentleman ? 

*^If,'* continued he, "you mean to say that in 

education, manners, and conduct is a perfect 

gentleman, every body is willing to admit the truth 
of your assertion, which, in that case, is supereroga- 
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tory ; but if you mean to imply more than this, you 
had better be silent." 

**What do you mane^ sir?" asked, sharply, the 
tenacious Doctor. "I mean,^' said his corrector 

calmly, ** that is not a man of descent, that he 

has no high blood in his veins, that he is not a ma 
of family — ^in fact, he is, as we all know, the son of 
a wealthy ironmonger/' ** WeU" hotly exclaimed 
the Doctor, eager to establish, once for allj his 
invariable iassertion, " I know that as well as you do* 
But sure i f he g c t^ hio niyn fa|;bfir {ti..j1^^ Rtyt^f^tti of 
Dublin he would not be seen to spake to him ! I 
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" It is but one step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous." From the scenes of a palace to the coulmes 
of a theatre is no more. 

"All the world's a stage, and all the men and womea 
merely players." 

Hence the association, in our mind, which prompts 
us, a saute ei d gambade, to descend from England's 
King to the side of the greatest theatrical sovereign 
ever known. 




STEPHEN KEMBLE. 



The news of one of Nelson's victories having 
reached the town of Durham, a general illumination 
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was proclaimed by the authorities to take place the 
same evening. It happened that the then favourite 
tragedy of " George BarnwelP' had been announced 
for that night's performance^ and the Manager, Mr. 
Stephen Kemble, quite aware that the. out-door at- 
tractions, provided 'ffratis, would be more popular 
than Lillo's tragedy, felt unwilling to present himself 
before a **beffgarly account of emptybenftbes.^* 
Moreover, sharing in the general excitement, and 
wishing to witness the show without, in common 
with the townsfolk, he determined on providing a 
substitute for himself in the Uncle of Barnwell, and 
encountering. the only person within his reach at the 
moment, no^ngaged in the tragedy, he seized upon 
Mr. CocJte, a bass-singer (well known in after-years 
as a third-rate vocalist at Drury Lane Theatre), 
whom he thus addressed in his measured Kemble- 
tones. 

'^ My dear Cooke, you're the very man I 
want — ^you must do something to oblige me this 
evening, my good friend. The fact is, I cannot 
perform to-night — I am announced for Old Barn- 
well, but you, my good fellow, must do it for me." 
*'Who, I, — thir?^* cried poor Cooke, (who was 
gifted with a most inveterate lisp), who had also set 
his heart on rambling about the town in quest of 
amusement. Quite taken aback by his manager^s 
request, he expressed his chagrin as plainly as his 
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lingual impediment permitted^ ^fS^g ^^ excuse, his 
objection, and indeed inabilttyTto appear with pro- 
priety in any but operatic characters. King Stephen, 
however, was absolute, and reiterated his desire, 
expressing at the same time his perfect reliance 
upon Cooke's services upon this occasion. " My dear 
thir /" remonstrated the unhappy Bass, " I thall nevej 
be able to do what you require — I have a thlow 
tudy. and I thai ruin the tra£.Qdy." 
^* Nonsense, nonsense, my good fellow,'* replied 
Stephen impatiently, " you needn't study at all, the 
character does not appear until late in the play, and 
you may see many of the fireworks go off, and go 
on for Barnw^u afterwards — he is not ten minutes 
upon the stage altogether. Here, here's the book, 
you can manage to get a line or two into your head 
to speak as you enter, and read the rest — for Old 
Barnwell is supposed to be reading — in fact, just^^^ 
enough to give George an opportunity of killing^ 
you ; then you must add a few words when you die 
— that will be quite sufficient, I assure you-r-just 
something, anything, as you fall, it doesn't matter 
what, there will be very few people in the house to 
hear you." 

Poor Cooke was constrained to do his master's 
bidding; but in submitting to the task imposed, 
could not make up his mind to be baulked of his 
out-door intents, and paid little attention to the 

VOL. I. G .» 
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language of Lillo. The early portion of the evening 
being spent abroad^ gazing at the illuminations and 
transparencies^ at the bidden time he forsook the 
streets of Durham for the romantic wilds of Camber- 
well Grove — where, book in hand, he entered in 
meditative mood, taking advantage of the text before 
him, to give the proper cue for his nephew's mur- 
lerous attack ; and the deed done, Cooke duly fell as 
required under the assassin's blow. Unluckily, the 
book fell at the same time, and wanting words to 
express his dying impressions, the murdered man 
naturally was fain to depart, and make no sign ; but 
George Barnwell continuing to hold his victim in 
his supporting arms, as if awaiting his last dying 
speech, it reminded Cooke of the manager's in- 
junction* to say "something" — "anything" — before 
he expired ; and quite ignorant of any words set 
down for him, and full of the glorious theme of the 
day, he took off the litde three-cornered hat which 
the wardrobe had provided, and waving it most 
enthusiastically over his grey wig, shouted in his 
deepest bass, and thickes^msp, the popular exclama- 
tion of Nelson for ^erjr 

The finest language of the finest author could not 
have produced a louder burst of approbation from the 
scanty audience than crowned the first and final effort 
of Mr. Cooke in tragedy, who fell satisfactorily to all 
present, with the exception of the astounded George 
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Barnwell, whose -remorse and subsequent speech 
were entirely thrown away upon the exulting martyr 
before him, and wholly unheeded by the loyal and 
discerning ^* public/' 



COLMAN THE YOUNGEE. 

It was generally known tha^^e witty man and 
dramatist, " George Colman the Younger/' inhe- 
rited nothing from his father but y^j|dents, and his 
^ebts. Better would it have been had he found him- 
self ^disinherited and cut off with a shilling, which 
would have kept, for a short period, the heir of'^^ 
parenty instead of his being forced, for want of cash, 
[uit the high road of li fe in wh ich he wasj o 
gifted to shine.>_ and hide himself i n the bye-wavaj >f 
concqftlment ; thus, for the better portion of his life, 
rendering himself a prisoner, in order to avoid ii 
prisonment. 

After many shifts behind the scenes of his own 
theatre, where he liip(M for some time in what he 
termed *'a hole in The tvall/^ namely, a room at the 
back of the stage, whose opening was imperceptible 
except to the initiated ; he ultimately rented a small 
cottage a few miles from town, where he for some 
time resided in the strictest privacy and economy under 
a borrowed name — the only thing he was then able 
to borrow with any security. 

G 2 
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At the period when his most ruthless creditor de- 
termined on his capture, he with difficulty obtained 
a clue to Mr. Colman's whereabout; and being 
resolute in his intent, and in order that there might 
be no rubs nor botches in the work, he proceeded 
with a companion whos^ following could not be 
doubted — he was a baikm. 

The obdurate creditor having reached a turnpike- 
gate which opened into a neighbourhood where he 
had reason to think he ^' burnedy* while paying the 
toll ^f^ j^pc^^^^/^ ^ QHPifitjitinilhlt^ «v.qp^ with the 
keeper of the " ' pike," with the view of discover- 
ing the man of whose local habitation and (assumed) 
name he was unluckily ignorant; therefore, after 
some general enquiries concerning the neighbouring 
residents, he found it necessary to enter into a per- 
sonal description of the man he " wanted,*' asking 
the toll-keeper whether he knew a ^* very little gen- 
tleman, particularly nice in his dress, who took a 
great deal of snuff, had very small hands and feet, 
and walked upon his toe s,^* 

This, tor tne most part, minute description of the 
dramatist's external effects, was sufficient; the turn- 
pike keeper easily recogi^zed in it the person of a 
gentleman much respected in the neighbourhood, 
but the man somehow did not lik^ his present 
" customers ;" there was a sinist^or aspect in both 
that struck him to be unpropitious to him they 
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were so anxious to discover, and he remained mute. 
The principal pursuer was too sagacious not to see 
that he should have but little information or sym- 
pathy from him of the gate — whose system of 
trttst naturally taught him caution — if he frankly 
admitted the occasion of his errand, and he con- 
trived to insinuate that some more serious cause 
than the real one brought him and his companion 
in search of the person in question, threw out some^^ 
obscure hints and innuendos which, at last, strilffc 
the simple fellow with a vague notion that his 
neighbour had been guilty of some flagrant crime 
^^unwhipped of justice" — murder, high- treason, 
perhaps, or, al Ihfe least, forgery ; and, under such im- 
pression, he at length pointed to the abode of Mr. 
Campbelly situated on the rise of the adjacent hill- 
This was enough for the pursuers, who proceeded to 
the spot indicated, and having contrived to gain 
admission of the unsuspicious servant, they had the 
satisfaction of surprising him they came in quest of 
— the master of the house, with his child upon his 
knee, in full domestic enjoyment. The head bailiff* 
pointed out the debtor to his follower, who imme- 
diately took him under arrest. 

After a short colloquy the trio prepared to depart 
— ^namely, the prisoner and his two keepers — when 
the creditor enquired of Mr. Colman whether he 
would object to return to town with him and his 
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assistant in the chaise which had conveyed them 
thither ; which question drew forth one of Colman's 
witty impromptus — and furnished the said creditor 
with a sobriquet which attaches to him to this hour 
— <lpTnaYif^iTigra plia^ e to himself 

While a servant was dispatched to the neighbour- 
ing inn for one, the report of the position of " the 
Gentleman on the Hill*' spread like wildfire round 
the little village — *' Mr, Campbell was taken up^ and 
was going away in the custody of two men ; ** this 
was enough ; and before the expected chaise could 
reach the cottage, every petty tradesman to whom 
a shilling was owing, came with his ^^ little account" 
for payment, and just as Mr. Colman was about to 
take final leave of his family — the chaise having 
arrived — a tall, gaunt, dirty-looking man, as if 
fresh from the smithy, with his shirt-sleeves tucked 
up above his elbows, and a paper cap partially 
covering his grizzled head— (it wafi a brazier, who 
had hung some bells, a few weeks previously, in the 
cottage)-^rushed, in wild and breathless disorder, 
injto the room where the distressed inmates were 
standing, mi gasping out, in tones wiry and dis- 
sonant as his own work, cried — 

" Here's my bill; I will be paid; I'm a poor man 
with a family ; I won't be cheated ; I work hard for 
my money ; my bill is seventeen shillings ; I wonU 
stir till I get it ; I will have my right ;" and in this 
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manner he raved until Mrs. Campbell with difficulty 
obtained a hearings which she at length effected . 
«ien assuring the man he was in no danger of losing 
his money, counted from her purse the amount de 
manded, and laid it before him on the table. At 
this result, a surprising change was visible in the 
man's face and manner. He first cast his eyes 43us- 
piciously at the money, as if incredulous as to its 
validity, then looked up into the sweet face of her who 
had produced it; he next turned to the captured 
man, and lastly, his eyes fell upon the weeping child 
who clung close to his father, in alarm at the scene 
before him, and suddenly bursting into a flood of 
tears, the brazier^s iron heart melted at once, and 
pushing back the money, he blubbered out — 

''Why, then, if I had thoihjjkr you would have 
given me the money, I woulcK't have come ! They 
told me you were swindlers and robbers, and I 
couldn't afford to lose by such people, but now I 
won't take a farthing ; I'll die first ; so keep it to 
help you out of your trouble, for I won't touch it ; 
I vnm^t iJi wish I may die if I do!" and, spite of \ 
the efforts made to force the money upon him, this 
rough specimen of Nature's soundest metal rushed 
out of the room as hastily as he had rushed into it, 
and his long limbs were the next moment seen strid- 
ing, with giant paces, down the slope that led to his ! 
little shop in the village. . 
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Mr. Colman related this touching incident in his 
own excellent manner^ to several of his friends at 
the time, and a more exquisite relation never drew 
tears from listeners, albeit, not unused to the melt- 
ing mood. y< 

Had not the comedy of '^Jonn Bull ** been pre- 
viously produced, ,it might be supposed that the 
above incident had given its author the first idea of 
.Tnh Thrvimhti^j whoso characteristic blunt-feeling 
bears so much resemblance to that of the poor 
village bell-hanger. 



COLMAN, MAJOE PYE, AND MATHEWS'S 

PABJBOT. 

Major Pye, brother to the once poet-aureate, 
was a very eccentric old gentleman, in appearance, 
voice, and habits. In 1810, after the burning down 
of old Drury Lane Theatre, Mr. Arnold became 
lessee of the Lyceum. Many years previously, he 
had married Major Pye's niece, and hence a great 
regard seemed to exist in the Mtgor for Mr. Ar- 
nold personally. The old gentleman appeared to 
make it a n6int to visit his nephew in the green- 
room atviiome part of every evening during the 
season; and so entirely was the Major's interest 
centered in the person of him who was the main 
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object of his visit, that he never appeared within the 
threshold of the room-door, without immediately 
enquiring, in a loud voice, "Where's Arnold Jjl^ 
which abrupt demand was not addressed to any 
particular person — far from it ; so forgetful was he 
on these occasions of any polite observance of those 
present, that had the room been void of any in- 
formant, the same question, from inveterate habit, 
would have been uttered — and in precisely the same 
words and tone. y 

Major Pye took a vast deal of snuff, and perhaps 
this habit g ^yp ft sq^ fflingtone to his voice, which 
was naturally drawlinff and deep — and at this time 
made its way tin nii|;;n jfllTiHiifi niit nf Jji?rt'*^y^'^igli^'° 
^ISi^ of which the Major left no on^in doubt, fre- ^ 
l"^Tltly *-^^"^""g »^-Ti nnt nf h^'« V^^^ ^^ nt thg^hnrtjr 

ftflt Tin%Q^^ far t^^fi insp^r.ti'nTi /f li^^ frJftTids^wlin ^^ 

carefully avoided any allusions^— particularly at dirl^^ 
n^-^ewie — that might provokel this otherwise ffood [ 
natured old Major to show his tietk. 

The Major's many peculiarities, and his unvaried 
and invariable repetition of ** whereas Arnold?^' 
struck ludicrously upon the divers tympanums of 
the actors' ears : on that of Mathews in particular - 
upon whose drum few sounds fell unheeded or un- 
registered upon the parchment of his memory, and 
he soon ^ave so perfect an imitation of the old 
gentleman's intonation, that he often deceived the 
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performers into the expectation that the veritable 
person of the Major would follow the reiteration 
of his customary enquiry. At length, ^' where*s 
Arnold V* became the stock question — the bye 
phrase of the company in the absence of the Major- 
part of it — and was uttered as a matter of course in 
the same manner, by almost every actor on t.ViP firai^ 
igj^froTin^ r^^ \f^^ eveniny. y^tc^ thft green -room, and 
even ventured, on some occasions (indistinctly to the 
audience), upon the stage also. 

At this time Mathews had a very extraordinary 
parrot, which (like Miss fickle) he had "taught 
to talk,'' and which could imitate almost as well as 
her master everv sound familiar to her ear. Thus 
" pretty PoUy,** amongst the many acquirements of 
the day, gave a faithful representation of the distur- 
ances at the New Covent Garden Theatre, about 
Old Prices, &c., and would brawl out, in appro- 
priate tones, the popular ^^ P .' O. P . /" — '* John 
nKemble !— John Kemble ! "— " No Private Boxes !" 
&c. : as though she had been one of the original 
mal-contents, and had nightly been perched in 
7 the upper gallery — so jerfect "^ prp \^i^ r cat-call s, 
I jrhistles, shouts, hisses, d e ri siye laught er — and all 
I the noises that made up that disgraceful tumult 
—carried on even by Jloxes and pit — and Polly's 
peremptory " Box-lA^er ! Shut the door V^ must 
have been obeyed with deference by the hireling of 
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the lobby, had he heard it on the spot, so positive 
and human was the tyranny of her command. 

But to proceed : at the period of the forthcoming 
incident, *' Poll's*' last acquirement happened to be 
the imitation of Major Pye, conveyed to her by her 
master, and she was at the time so much enamoured 
of her new sentence, that she repeated it sans inter- 
mission from morning till night. " Where's Arnold'A 
where's Arnold V snuffled Polly— and echo answered 
" where ? " ^ 

It is no secret that Mr. Colm&'s confinement in 
the King^s Bench was at the suit of Mr. Arnold. 
Poor Mr. Colman was therefore, according to exist ^ 
ing rules at that period, located in the rustic spq^Tx 
yclept jy^/*«/' pj^M^ ^f^^ George^s Fiel ds, where he 
and his family tooh the dtist &om one week's end to 
another (happy would it have been if they cou 
have made both those ends meet — ^but in this, as in 
other affairs of Ufe, it was not to be done) ; so that 
on the seventh day the cooped.up prisoner some 
times, against rule, took liberty to steal a march, 
and, school-boy-like, venture out of bounds, ex- 
changing his confined position for open air and 
freedom, and an agreeable station with fnends. 

One of these had a villa seated near Fulham, close 
by that in which the Mathews's resided. The first 
day Mr. Colman found himself emancipated for a few 
hours, in walking about his friend's grounds he dis- 
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covered that, by crossing a field or two at the side of 
the villa he visited, he could, by means of a broken 
hedge or so, reach the back part of the premises 
belonging to his other friends, and desiring to sur- 
prise them with a visit, he cautiously climbed over the 
low paling into their paddock, w here a ^^ y yap lu-rn- 
jrjating, in her milky way , and so reached the con- 
servatory (which formed the entrance to the cottage) 
unperceived by any one, and was congratulating 
himself upon the success of his enterprise, when 
suddenly a dpep voice pronounced, in tones that 
gave hi^^ heart- quake, the fearful question of 
" Where's Arnold ? " 

^ *' That well-known name awakened all his woe ! " 

And the truant paused — looked anxiously around 
him, with great caution — but could discern no one, 
when *' where'' s Arnold ? " was repeated with more 
significance (as he thought) than at first, and Mr. 
Colman could only conjecture that his friend had 
caught a glimpse of him as he approached the house, 
and waggishly pronounced these words only to startle 
him; Mr^jtfolman now tried to laugh, and called 
" Mattmos ! " when another voice also called 
** Mathews ! ** and, moreover, set up a chuckling 
laugh, as if in mockery of Mr. Colman's attempt at 
merriment, and the question of ^^wher^s Arnold ?*' 
was reiterated with redoubled force and meaning. 
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At this^ and the total inyisibility of the speaker^ 
Mr. Colman's nerve altogether forsook him^ and he 
hastened back through hedge and ditch^ with flut- 
tering hearty until breathless and distressed he 
reached the villa at which he was to dine, con-^^ 
vinced that he had been seen and known by sonie^ 
lurking and invidious observer, who evidently made 
question of his right to be abroad. Acquainting 
his friends with the circumstance, and his own alarm, 
lest his absence, without leave, should be reported 
before he could return, he requested a post-chaise 
might be sent for, into which he stepped, without 
delay, and like a poor frightened bird, hastened 
back dinnerless to his deserted cage, unknowing, 
till some d^s after, that he had only been driven 
from hi^ntended enjoyment by a Parrofs imitation 
of a P|e. ^ 



CUEEAN AND " lEISH JOHNSTOMi.'' 

CuRRAN was very fond of Mr. Johnston's society, 
which, in truth, was most hilarious and entertaining. 
But the Irish Master of the Rolls, strange to say, \^^ 
did not altogether approl^e of t he actor's stage-Irish ^^ r\r^ 
jnen, exquisite as they were to every other person. 

Mr. Curran observed one day to Mathews, that 
" his friend Johnstone was an admirable comedian. 
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Whether he represented the humorous gentleman, or 
the broader characters of Irish life — both of which, 
by the attractions of his fine person, the beauty of his 
countenance, the melody of his voice, and force of 
his genius, he made effective and delightful;" but 
he maintained that Johnstone did not deliver the 
genuine brogue. ^^J^^JgffuJQtB^^y** ^^^ ^^> " ^^^ 
^^^'i EnfY^^**^ ^'^^ And,'* he added, ^^ he is perhaps 

right ; for it is -«r^ry r^^-f«r>«1f f/^ f^pj-fflf^nt a g^*4F 

latiifartinTi nfi^ni Bgtigj^udience. 



\^rci 





In truth, the Irish brorue is a very sweet liquid — 
won't bear to be put into En glish bottles/* 

Mathews was dining witn this >toecrrea^j|gji at 
Major Scot-Waring*s, at Parson's Green, when one 
of those pests of a suburban retreat (from whose 
intrusions there is no retreat) dropped-in immedi- 
tely after dinner. He was a neighbouring school* 
master — an inflated blockh ead, with some learning, 
^"t J^ i ^^^*'"^^ 1^P^^'T^ ^ T jnnfl mnnnn iii m ii mm ni 

The Master of the Rolls soon found himself in- 
sensibly led into an argument with this stupid 
fellow, who clearly considered himself a gre^l^ man 
than the one he talked withal, and rudely and vehe- 
mently opposed and contradicted Curran upon every 
point, whose opinions were mildly supported -by 
arguments, convincing to all present — but the dicta- 
torial and opinionative pedagogue, whose behaviour 
was intolerable and unpardonable, considering the 
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person addressed. At length the disagreeable in- 
truder took his leave and himself away, having con- 
eluded his argument with a very intemperate speecji^ 
enforced by the most violent tones and gestures, 
while the assailed party remained a calm and placid 
recipient. When this man was gone^ the host, who 
had been greatly annoyed by the folly and impro- 
priety of his neighbour, made an apology to his 
illustrious guest for the offensive rudeness of the 
self-invited dropper-in— at the same time thanking 
the great man for his meek forbearance ; which led 
Curran to observe, in his peculiar quaint, quiet 
way— 

" Oh, my dear Major, there's no occasion for your 
apology or thanks-^I deserve no credit whatever for 
what you call my forbearan^J for, to say truth, T 
have not forgotten my srf{ool-days, and I was in- 
fluenced wholly by my boyish fears, being quite 
sure that if I had not yielded my opinions without 
resistance, the schoolmaster would have horsed and 
flogged me before the whole party ! " 



EA]m)LPH. 

Thb American Randolph was a mimature likeness of 
Curran, whom he generally resembled, not only in 
features, but in expression and manner of speaking. 








3 

iesis Jthan Curran^jipecre 
and singular-looking man^ Vith dark eyes, full of 
meaning. L . ^"'"'ti-f^^ [^^ ^ J^ m^ 

'* Time had not thinned his flowing hair ;** 

which he wore (the front part carefully parted) 
combed behind his ears, an d gathered with the ba ck 
pi'i* I'Tifrv fl^ ^Iflptlf leather ajiriTp g. w hich tied it; 
leaving, however, the lower part of this queue, 
which curled, to flow unconfined upon his back. 

About the year 1823 or 4, he was the main lion of 
the time in England. On one occasion, at a noble table, 
a great set was made at him, after Ihe ladies had with- 
drawn, by one of the untitled guests, who had pre- 
viously annoyed him by the coarseness of his remarks, 
and now very inconsiderately pressed Mr. Randolph 
for his opinion ''of the English people. At first he 
affected not to have heard the question ; but upon 
its being strenuously repeated, he was evidently an- 
noyed and nonplussed; and he bowed his head, saying 
slowly in reply — " Thaty Sir, is a very compendious 
question;^* — evidently meaning to evade it. But the 
Englishman was not so to be put off; and with very 
bad taste, and worse breeding, persisted in his 
desire to perplex the " YanKee Orator,** — reiterating 
his indiscreet question, and endeavouring to elicit 
from the stranger, opinions and observations to re- 
repeat elsewhere. "What, then," he reiterated, " was 
Mr. Randolph's opinion of the English people ?" 
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The American, thus indelicately urgedj after a 
short pause^ during which he gave an acute glance 
at his noble host and other titled and courteous 
listeners, in which he seemed to ask their indulge] 
for whatever he might say to his tormentor, thus 
addressed him, in a severe tone — 

" Welly Sir ! since you insist upon a direct reply 
to your question, I shall concisely give you the 
results of my observations upon the English nation, 
as far as I am at this time capable of describing 
my impressions. ^^ 

'^ I considerUie higher orders Paradise ; the middle 
orders Pur^tScry ; and the lower orders .'* /C 

It was clear to all present that he placed his inter- 
rogator in the middle class of his countrymen. 



SIR JAMES ALLAN PARKE. 

A JUST perception of the ludicrous belongs, we have 
reason to believe, mostly to persons of the best un 
derstanding in other things ; and we have observed 

that hiiT^ormiR Tin| ^flftTi«fi ia Tiftver so much r elish ed 

as by p e^plft nf appynvp^ fT?ftd »^'"*^" 'l't>''« '^ is 
infinite bad taste to jest with, or in the presence of 
individuals who are imsusceptible of a joke. The 
following incident (interesting *in itself) will be an 
apt illustration of the sometimes danger of speaking 
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ej^c^nQffe (a foible very often indulged in by Mr. 
Mathews in his sportive vein, although his better 
judgment condemned it,) in the hearing of matter- 
of-fact persons. 

In the year 1822, on his return from his first visit 
to the United States — ("the more or less United 
States,") Mathews was met at Liverpool by his 
wife and son. After a few nights of his performance 
in that place, the trio, in their course of visits in 
that part of the world, proceeded to " Th^Brooms/' 
the seat of Mr. and Mrs* Meeke, a few miles from 
Stafford, where the assizes were about to commence ; 
and Mathews, passionately fond of hearing trials, 
was to accompany his host, one of the grand jury, 
on the first day. It happened that a trial of some 
interest to the family, from the prisoner having for- 
merly been a person in its employ, was then to come 
on, and Mrs. Meeke announced her intention *to 
be present at it; but her husband gravely dis- 
countenanced the idea of ladies encountering the 
heat of a crowded court, which on this particular 
occasion was expected to be filled to excess ; and 
the weather being tmusually hot for the time of 
year, he used every effort to dissuade his lady and 
her fair guests from such an effort. At length 
it was settled that only Mrs. Mathews and her 
hostess should accompany the gentlemen to the 
courts on the following morning. At breakfast- 
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time^ when all were prepared to depart^ Mr. Meeke 
once more endeavoured to convince his wife, a 
person of delicate health, of the great fatigue si 
was about to suffer, anticipating, as he said, that she 
would not be able to sustain it. Finding that 
aU arguments were unayailing against Mrs. Meeke*s 
settled purpose, Mathews, full of good spirits and 
playfulness, as he always was when unshac^ed b] 
professional business, and in unconfined enjoyment oj 
Nature and the country, in order to put an end to 
fruitless discussion, and to divert his iiost from his 
objections, exclaimed, ^ 

** Oh, never mind I if the ladies find themselves 
fatigued, or inconvenienced, I will send to l^e judge, 
and desire him to give them seats.'' 

^'What,*' asked the host, *'are you acquainted 
with either of the judges V* 

^ *' Oh, yes, intimately/^ replied the comedian, who 
believe^lffihciself understood as speaking in jest* 
'^ Paimesjid I were schoolfellows ; and I have only 
to write upon my card, ' Dear Jem, my wife andj\ 
friends require accommodation/ to have all arranged 
comfortably.'* 

No remark followed this absurd assertion; and 
the carriages being announced, the purposed parties 
proceeded to Stafford, and the Hall of Justice. 
Baron Hullock presided in the criminal court, where 
the visitors from ^' The Brooms" remained until the 
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unfavourable tendency of the trial which had induced 
Mrs.' Meeke's presence, and the wretched state of 
the prisoner, who fainted from mental suffering, 
drove her out of the court, and induced Mathews 
to escort both ladies to the civil side, where he 
found his familiar friend " Jem" engaged on a very 
whimsical cause, which elicited repeated bursts of 
laughter from all present, including the judge him- 
self. The body of this court was as densely crowded 
as that which they had left ; and it was with great 
difficulty and intercession that the chaperon procured 
standing-room for the ladies and himself to hear and 
see the witnesses; and the heat and fatigue were 
just about to induce the former to retire, when Sir 
James Parke was observed to bend forward, and 
beckon somebody from that part of the room where 
our trio stood. Mrs. Mathews could almost have 
believed that this *' courteous action'* of his hand 
was intended for her — ^but it could not be. Mrs. 
Meeke then fancied she was the object of the 
judge's attention; but soon relinquished the idea. 
Mathews, in turn, thought himself the person in- 
vited; but the thought was soon rejected as pre- 
posterous. It was very unlikely (he felt) that the 
judge — ^who, he understood, was seriomly opposed 
to theatricals, and unacquainted with all persons 
belonging to theatres — should recognize, much less 
single out, an actor in open court. Of course^ it was 
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not he^ Mathews^ who was beckoned ; but then^ who 
was it ? Not even echo replied to his question ; and 
the trio^ under their several impressions, cautiously 
confined to their own bosoms, looked around them, 
and at each other; but no satisfactory conclusion 
was arrived at by either. The judge's eye seemed^^ 
to be directed to all three alternately ; and his maff^A 
ner obviously became more and more earnest. At 
length, an official of the court, with his wand of 
office^ in awful pomp, came up to the party, with the 
palpable intention of arresting their attention to the 
fact that they were required by the judge to ap- 
proach the bench; which summons they mechani- 
cally obeyed, not without trepidation and embarrass- 
ment, and, to the no less wonder of the court and 
the bystanders than their own, they stood close to 
the seat of justice. Mrs. Mathews then found her- 
self selected from the group by Sir James, and 
placed close to him on his left hand. He then 
motioned to Mrs. Meeke to take the next seat; and, 
O wonder of wonders ! Mathews was directed to the I 
third ! Every barrister's eye was raised with recog^J^ 
nition and smiles to the actor so unaccountably 
located. The arrangement had been so rapidly 
and silently made, that it gave no interruption to 
the trial, which proceeded, with uninterrupted peals 
of merriment from every part of the court, witnesses 
included. As for Mrs. Mathews, she believed that 
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she and her companions owed their present dis- 
tinguished elevation to some dire mistake^ and she 
looked^ with fearful anticipation^ for the moment 
when the arrival of the ** real Simon Pures" would 
lead to the expulsion of the unconscious counterfeits. 
Under these painful expectations and embarrassed 
feelings^ she received awkwardly and reluctantly 
many polite attentions from the judge ; who, during 
the intervals of examination and consequent merri- 
ment, presented her with a portion of his own 
refreshment, in the shape of gingerbread nuts, beg- 
ging her to share them with her friend, making 
occasional and pleasant comments upon the passing 
scene, &c. At last, during a pause, when some 
witness was waited for, the judge addressed her in a 
way that at once relieved her apprehensions of a 
mortifying removal. Her wonder, however, was 
increased by the question of, 

** Pray, Mrs. Mathews, do tell me ' from whom 
Mr, Mathews took his impersonation of the Old 
\^ Scotch Lady ? I feel almo^ certain that that fine 
portrait was from a Mrs. ^macKnight, Lady Parke 
thinks 1 must be mistaken, because she cannot be 
persuaded that Mr. Mathews could ever have known 
anything about that ptoson. Now, do tell me from 
whom your husband took that character." 

'Mrs. Mathews satisfied the questioner that the 
study had certainly been made from Mrs. llNracKnight 
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herself; and the judge seemed highly pleased at his 
penetration and power to set the question at rest 
with his lady. To this inquiry were added many 
compliments upon the talejpii^ of the actor^ proving 
that, though " grave as^ judge" ought to be, he 
had no objection to innocent amujsement.* The trial 
ended, the judge, turning to Mrs. Mathews, said, 

^^ Now, another cause is coming on, which I am 
sure you would be very angry with me were I to 
allow you and your friend to hear; I therefore 
recommend you to withdraw with her to my cham- 
bers adjoinmg — to which you shall be conducted. 
You will there find better refreshments than I^^ 
have here to offer you ; and you will amuse your- 
selves with the London newspapers till it is over." 

Then, beckoning to the official already mentioned, 
this kind andliberal gentleman cordially and smilingly 
bowed a farewell; the comedian was then tacitly 
invited to occupy the space his wife had vacated, 
and in the next moment found himself seated close 
to the judge ! Again every eye was upturned to 

* It is mentioned in the MAnoirs of Charles Mathews, 
that persons of certain reli^i^ms sects, who woold as soon be 
suspected of njpking a pocket as of witnessing a dramatic en- 
tertainmenyCad no scruple in entering a theatre to hear his 
" At Homl8,'\rhich they designated " Lectures" — ^to which 
the serums naturally incline. Whether Sir James Clarke was 
one of these, or whether he had by some means seen th^ 
" Scotch Ladif" and the actor's wife (whom he evidently 
knew), in private society, no (Edipus has revealed. 
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notice this novel association, when one of the guests 
of mine host of " The Brooms," the only observer 
that seemed perfectly without emotion or curiosity 
upon the occasion, entered the court at the moment 
the ladies were escorted out of it, and at the same 
time a gentleman of Stafford, known to the party at 
** The Brooms/^ who immediately on his entrance 
recognizing the actor, asked in a tone of surprise, 
and half doubt, as he pointed to the bench, 

^* Why, is not that Mathews ? I thought he was 
in America. And (here he drew a long breath of 
wonder) — seated close and peaking to the judge. 
What an extraordinary thing !" 

"Not at all extraordinary," coolly replied the 
person addressed, — ^' not at all. Sir James is a 
particular friend of Mr. Mathews.'^ 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed the Stafford man (from 
whom this portion of the story was derived). " Well, 
I should not have thought it, — I should rather have 
aid Sir James Parke would not be acquainted with 
an actor. He is, you know, said to be very seriotis/^ 
as if earnestness in religion excluded kindness ! 

" Well,*' rejoined Mr. Meeke's guest, " I can 
only tell you that I am at this time staying, on a 
visit, in the same house with Mr. Mathews; and 
this morning, at breakfast, he told us that he and Sir 
ames Parke were at school together, and that they 
had remained in close intimacy ever since." 
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^'Oh! indeed r 

" Yes," continued the informant, " he is so 
familiar with him, that when he writes to the judge ^l^ 
he calls him ^'Dear Jem /'** 

This incident being a great deal talked of at the 
time, another version, — not of the fact, but of the 
motive which prompted Sir James's courtesy to the 
actor, was rife. Ill-nature declared that the judge's 
eye, falling upon the body of the court, was start- 
led from its orM^fely by the apparition of the 
modem Protefn; that he saw himself thenceforth 

the prey of 

" One that feeds i I 
On objects, arts, and imitations,** 1 1 

and believed himself a doomed man, unless by some 
act of propitiation he could divert the observer before 
him from his dark design of taking him off the ben< 
and placing him upon the stage; which naturally 
produced " serious " alarm ; and the politic expe- 
dient of getting the actor on his side, by placing 
him a^it, suggested to the nervous judge the offer of 
accommodation made to him and his companions. 
But this account would rob Sir James Parke of the 
grace of extreme good nature and liberality of ieel^r 
ing, which indubitably actuated him on the occasion ; 
and, if any doubt of either remained, one of his own 
remarks to Mr. Mathews would at once establish his 
genuine motive for inviting the actor near him, and 

VOL. I. H 
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prove the total absence of dread^ on his own accoimt^ 
of being represented, or misrepresented, by the per- 
son he so distinguished* 

" Mr. Mathews/* he said, " Vm quite glad I saw 
you, in order to offer you a seat to hear this laugh- 
able cause, which I am sure your ladies would not 
hare been able to outstay in the heated crowd of the 
court. The public derives so much gratification, I 
may add, instruction^ from your great -talents, that it 
is but fair that it should afford you some entertain- 
ment in return.*' 



In narratiyes that derive their chief effect from 
ors^ skill, as well as personal assumption of peculiar 
look and manner, and much of the original point 
and humour is lost with the in|le:^ons and intona- 
tions of the relator — for 

4f What fine (diisel could ever yet cut breath P*' 

— the following anecdote, and others derived from the 
same admirable source, m9,j possibly appear, when 
on paper, to be like the old Scotch lady's story, "no|^ 
^worth tl^^ i^ftUiTip-^* while from Aw lips, — ^from 
which nothing fell pointless, — they were matters of 
never ^failing amusement. 

Mathews, wha ^i^om Dan to Beersheba fo y^^ J^- 
^■t^ipgrharrftn. and, by the force of his genius, might 
be said to draw ^' sermons from stones, and good 
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from evcfrything/'— detecting in the merest trifles 
traits of human character^ imperceptible or unnotice- 
able to less acute observers/used to relate the follow- 
ing amusing fact^ as an instance of the natural and 
impulsive kindness of Sir James Parke's disposition, 
and universal as judicial sense of right. He was 
indeed 

" The ardent judge, who, zealons in his tnist, 
With warmth gives sentence, and is always just/' 

Whether to man or beast, it would appear. Sir James 
was impartial and even-handed in his distribution of 
justice, which in the present instance, at least, proved 
neither deaf hot blind. 

During a trial of unusual gravity and interest in 
one of the civil courts, the business was, from time 
to time, one day distj^ed and impeded by the 
whining of an enormvus. dog, who ran rapidly about 
the body of the court, as if in quest of his master^, 
thus distracting the attention of all present, and that 
of the judge in particular ; who, after many furtive 
looks at the restless object of annoyance, at lengthy i 
as if in despair of the nuisance abating, addressed the] 
person whose office it was to see that quiet and pro. 
priety were preserved during the trials, saying to 
him in a half aside — 

" Pray turn out that troublesome dog ! It 's im- 
possible to proceed with the business of the court 

H S 
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while he is running about^ and making that noise. 
Turn him out immediately^* 

The drowsy official^ who either -did not understand 
the judge^ who spoke in a low voice, or cared not to 
risk his own safety by laying violent hands upon the 
rather ferocious and formidable-looking animal in 
question, (perhaps hoping that his last trespass 
against legal decorum had been perpetrated) neg- 
lected his orders, which Sir James not at first perceiv- 
ing, he resumed his ojB^cial functions. Scarcely, 
however, had he done so, when the half-howKng 
noise, and perturbed movements of the dog, were 
renewed with increased force, and Sir James, again 
turning to the man, impatiently reproved him for 
still allowing the objectionable animal to remain, en- 
forcing rather sharply the first order,— r-namely, that 
the dog should be incontinently turned out of court. 
Here a pause ensued, and the man, no longer able 
to evade altogether his order, instead of seizing upon 
the actual culprit, laid the iron grasp of the law 
upon a poor, timid, inoflfensive, little spaniel, who 
was sitting meekly at the feet of its owner, and ac- 
tively proceeded to eject it ; when Sir James, quite 
off his guard at this flagrant violation of justice, and 
unwilling that ** This here dog should suffer for what 
that there dog had done," started from his seat, and 
cried out anxicrusly and vehemently — 

''iVb / no! not that dog ! — That dog is behaving 
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as well as a dog can behave^ I 've had my eye upon 
him some time. It's that large white dbg that has^ 
made all the disturbance ; turn him out^ and let thgU^ 
quiet, well-conducted animal remain.** 

After some evasive resistance on the part of the 
real culprit, he was at letigth secured, and the 
judge's. sentence fulfilled to the very letter of the 
law ; during which procei38. Sir James, and every 
other person in court, paused with grave and patient 
aspect as they witnessed the triumph of innocence, 
and the unmitigated punishment of the incorrigible 
transgressor, whose ignominious banishment was 
universally approved. 

** A judge all mercy is a judge unjust.** 



MISS MELLON'S BALLS. 

Bbforb the genial and exhilarating country-dance 
gave place to the heart-repelling refinement of the 
quadrille y Miss Mellon's "dances," — ^for such they 
were modestly entitled in the. cards of invitation, — 
were annually looked forward to with delight by 
her young friends, in despite of the small, hot room, 
which buLte jnem emhgr is as good as a boa^re to us. 
At the entrance of the room duly appeared the 
hostess, radiant with smiles and genuine hospitality, 
to welcome her willing guests, having then, perhaps. 
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more happiness in her heart than when after- 
splendour enriched^ and better taste adorned the 
scene. 

In this limited space, where grace was " cabin'd, 
cribb'd, confined/* were to be seen faces of the purest 
joy and satisfaction. There, as in loftier hal ls, fans 
^^ were flirted, and flirts were fann ed ; ev erything wjts 
j)lea8ing to thonr Trl\o raain only ty \n |il('iiiird, and 
to whom everything was fresh and new, — for youths 
aiSer ally is the true secret of enj oyment. 

Here, with buoyant animation, moved the youtigi 
handsome Sheridan-ifnowles, his " poet's eye/* even 
then, *'in a fine frenzy rolling, did glance" from fair 
to fair, in search of a partner fitting to share his 
enthusiasm in as many successive dances as tyrant 
^custom permitted, without challenging remark and 
appearing particular. 

There stoo^ moodily — a looker-on — the youthful 
Theodore '^look, in professed disdain of what he 
chose to term the " tomfoolery^' which asserted the 
superiority of heels over head; yet with a restless 
eye, which followed anxiously the aerial movements 
..^of the oney the only one for whom he was prepared to 
make ^^ a fool" of himself, whenever he could find 
her released from the engrossing attentions of the 
" capering puppy,'* who had, with more alertness, 
contrived to eng^e her hand before his arrival. 

Now ''capered nimbly*' the serio-comic, fascinating 
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Elliston ; while^ in a corner of this narrow room, 
leaned Mathews, not then a lame man, but who was, 
in fact, for any than for dancing measures ; yet he 
liked to see others happy, though not in his way of 
enjoyment; and had a merry jest ready for every 
passing couple, which made them titter as they 
moved along, till the evening's diversion, drawing 
to a close, tired of inaction, he would watch a lucky 
minute, when the hand of his hostess was free, to 
seize it, and lead* her off, to h^ partner's dismay 
(she nothing loth), in whii^^i^ triumph, through 
thg-Tneanderings of " Money Musk," or the excur- 



iye w indi ngs of " Sir Ro^er de Co TerleVi" — ^"Up JT^ 

aber,"— ^ 



•M*MiWfc-V.- 



Stairs, down stairs, through my lady's chamber 
performing in his passageia ludifitpus trave§tie of the 
sesg^ydLpyDTT^lTia^^^^glgft he had noted, and convulsing 
dl^his followers, each of whomBeheld his brother's 
^8^*^ mote,** and not his own. These were, in truth, 
joyous days and nights, and probably remembered as 
such by Mrs. Coutts and the Duchess of St. Albans. 

We recollect a very whimsical termination of one 
^f these reunions, arising out of Miss Mellon's first 
party-giving refinement, displayed in the painted 
floor of her ball-room (the aforesaid small, hot 
apartment in Little Bussell Street, Covent Garden)* 

This truly ambitious attempt took us all by sur- 
prise ; the feminine portion of the bidden was pro- 
fessedly enchanted with the effect, — the prevailing 
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tint, *^ sky blue," judiciously chosen as a relief to the 
white, 80 prevalent in female costume of that day, — 
so light and aerial, — was pronounced ** perfection,^* 
— it was, in a manner, " flitting on air/' Alas the 
while ! this charm, like other earthward joys, proved 
ransient; for, as the "light, fantastic toe" moved 
trippingly to the inspiring notes of fiddle and bass, a 
jnysterious and etherial cloud arose, of which 

" Ea< h atom 
Asserting its indisputable right to dancer* 

formed at length 

"An universe of dust!" '* * 

The company, at first perplexed, and then blinded, 
adjourned prematurely to the supper-table, trimly 
laid out in the next apartment, where, after some 
explanation and general discussion upon the unto- 
ward result of the tasteful and well-intentioned 
device, the now sedentary guests sought, and found, 
solid compensation for this really " moving^* accident, 
which the malicious Theodore turned to account in 
an extempore summary of the contre temps, — a theme 
treated by him con amore. 

The sequel of this was, that during the drive- 
home of the party, daylight surprised and showed 
them to each other in a perfectly new li^t, — those 
who had been all the evening " merry devils" were 
converted into " bhie devils/^ — veritable Frankenstein 
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monsters, — all had exchanged their native tint for an 
unearthly hue^ and found their bodies clothed in a 
cerulean garb. They had, in fact, imbibed a liberal 
portion of the tvater-cohured drawing which had 
ornamented Miss Mellon's floor, — laid on by the 
scene-painter of the theatre, who, unused to paint on 
boards, had evidently executed this order without 
regard to any fixed principles of art. 

The wonder — nay, dismay, of the several drivers, 
as well as that of the servants, who admitted the 
parties when they alighted from their respective 
vehicles, may be conceived. The hostess found 
herself, and all belonging to herself and honse^r 
imbued with the colour of that floor for weeks after ; 
and we may, we think, assert, from our own know- 
ledge of her, that the dancing-days of Harriet 
Mellon were often reverted to by the Duchess of St. 
Albans, who assuredly laughed (in her sleeve) when- 
ever she contrasted her early ambition's failure 
with her later magnificence. 



THEODOEE HOOK AND GENEBAL TH-NT— N. 

The foregoing allusion to Theodore Hook's afiected, 
or, perhaps, real disdain of dancing, and, for the 
time, of dancers, " reminds me," as determined con- 
teurs say, of another, to him, more memorable evening 

h3 
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in after years, when we met at a ball of a very differ- 
ent quality, — and where (by way of parenthesis we 
may add,) on another occasion, we saw the vivacious 
Marprav ^nf^ ^f AnRparh (said to be then in her 
seventieth year,) hoyden , with the buoyancy of 
seventeen, thrpng^ « ^^llPf llf ^riiT"^ry-"'"*^rf^? OH 
the velvet lawn nnrr 1iri awii'^ the Ghrecian robe 





more conveniently than gracefully drawn up through 
ach pocket-hole. 

** The grass stooped not, she trod on it so lightly/' 

Us extrhnth fines, excelling and outfooting many a 
youthful dame, raBilangJjjmssli^ 

over the 
smiling face of Father Thames, had been planted 

there wkile yet mere twigs by her own fair hand. 

Time's hard pressure had left more evident marks on 
them than could be traced i n their ^v^ r g recn elder^ 
if we omit to mention a somewharo^;:;;^ing 
tendencv yf ^t*^ o^a^J^^ki^^ 4^^^^^^;^ ''(\T\\\i}i^*^ smd 
perhaps a fresher bloom than Nature's hand had laid 
upon her cheeks. But, to return. At the aforesaid 
ball at Craven Cottage, General Th — nt — n appeared 
amongst the invited. 

It was once remarked by a female admirer of a 
celebrated politician, in reply to an invidious com- 
ment made upon his visual obliquity, that *' Mr. 
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ukes squinted no more than a gentleman ought /" in 
ike phrase^ with some difference^ it might have been 
that GeneralTh — ^nt — ^n danced somewhat bet- 
ier than a warridr needy — so, at least, thought Theo- 
dore Hook, who on the evening in question stood, 
s usual, a mere loiterer in the ball-room. He 
pld not away with the obvious enjoyment of the 
galiant officer, whose well-taught proficiency and ^ 
graceful alacrity exasperated Theodore*s cherished^ 
for the div ersion ; and his comments were 
neither few nor nattering to the intellect of the 
General, who, whenever he passed near enough to^ 
the satirical observer, could not fail to hear tMe 
offensive remarks made upon himself, addressed 
audibly to the writer of this account, who at the 
moment held the satirist^s arm, and was detained by 
it, the unwilling hearer, to whom his careless malice 
was nominally addressed. The General, however, 
continued his amusement, untouched, as it appeared, 
by the ridicule which everybody seemed [to feel but 
himself. He did not, however, stay to supper ; and 
Theodore, left master of the field, summed up the 
whole amount of his evening's impressions, as usual, 
in a song, which bore very hard upon the General in 
particular. 

At a very early hour the next mornings the 
" friend** par excellence of the gallant ofiicer 
" waited '* upon Mr. Hook ; nor waited in vain, for 
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in the course of his friendly visit, he succeeded iu 
convincing the adventurous wit, that a zealous fol- 
lower of Terpsichore might also be a man of spirit, 
and that the mere power of dancing well was not in- 
compatible with that oi fighting well. In fine, present, ^ 
^^aitw£M4s9ti was demanded^ in compensation for the 
p,,^ — 4gk«->^ ^;»iP^^f»^»;^^ "YYix!^ was in due course 

afforded. The ball at Craven Cottage was followed 
by two balls, poiidri, at Chalk Farm, both of which 
went off so well that neither felt wounded, as on 
the former occasion. In short, the affair, which 
threatened a serious termination, ended in j^iifoke ; 
and thus both parties were " satisfied,^^ 

About a week after this rencontre, the eclat of 
which had spread over the circles in which the belli- 
gerent parties were known, the offender, who had 
risked his life, and that of a gallant officer, for the 

- p^^ffl t ^T^ r*"^^ ^^ t ^ WT^ ^- attended a similar enter- 
tainment at another house, where he exerted every 
persuasion he was capable of to induce the same 
person who had been the unwilling recipient of his 
\ ^offensive remarks on General Th — nt — ^n to give him 
her hand in a dance : the young lady objected to 
such a distinction, but this concession made, the fitful 
and eccentric Theodore remajned, not only a tolerat- 
ing, but a good- humour ecURoker-on upon a diversion 
which he had so lately derided and contemned as 
unworthy the practice of rational beings. 
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TEAIT OF NAIVETE.— SIE JOHN STEVENSON 

(NOT AT HOME). 

In one of his visits to England^ Sir John Stevenson 
had taken private apartments for himself and ser- 
vant — an unadulterated native of the verdant isl< 
Being much engaged on some musical compositions 
preparing for the press, and finding his time much 
taken up by morning visitors, he took the precaution 
one day of denying himself, and thus delivered orders 
to that efiect : — 

" Now, Patrick, remember I *m going to be par- 
ticularly occupied for the next two hours, and I 
won't be at home^ mind, if the Bishop of Landon^^ 
callsr 

"Yerj well, your honour ; I'll take care," 
replied the obedient attendant, as he closed the 
door. 

Sir John now sat himself down to the piano- 
forte, and was soon immersed in the interest of 
his occupation, when, in about ten minutes, he had 
reason to congratulate himself upon having pro- 
vided against intrusion, for a loud knock at the 
street door proclaimed the usual routine of idlers. 
What, then, was his surprise and mortification 
when he saw his room-door flung open, and Pat, 
with his usual smile of welcome, ushering in three 
gentlemen ! After the simple fellow had placed 
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chairs for the visitors^ a quick glance from his 
master's eye told him that he had somehow com- 
mitted himself, but the organ ofjgog^^^fim was too 
prominently developed to allow him to comprehend 
exactly hoWy yet shrewdly suspecting that Sir John's 
eyident vexation was connected with his admis- 
sion of the present visitors, and with a view to 
deprecate his displeasure, and prove to his master 
that he had not infringed the particular order he 
had received from him, with much significance of 
look, and force of emphasis, he said — 
* *' Flaze, Sir John, the Bishop of London hasn't 
called yet.'^ 



THEODOEE HOOK'S HOAXES. 

The first practical hosu: of^y magnitude of which 
the youthful Theodore Hook was guilty — and which 
not only made the greatest stir at the time, and left 
a stronger impression upon the public than any 
subsequent one — took its rise from some real or 
suspected wrong, of which his friend Mathews com- 
plained, and related to his young friend. 

This was enough for the aching void which is 

ever ^^^^ \j ftf illJUfiiBfftrlnY'''^ ^T '>^^^^^'^^^ and 
Theodore declared the trespass must he avenged .'— 



la^ <&'q«'*f^. 
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" But how ? when ? where V* Time will answer 
these questions. 

Away ran Theodore to his residence in Charlotte 
Street, a short distance only from Mathews's dwell- 
ing, which was opposite to the British Museum, and 
in a shorter space of time than we can venture to 
hope might be believed — he returned, accompanied 
by a servant bearing an enormous bundle of some 
thing tied up in a table-cover. This bundle being 
deposited in the drawing-room, and the servant sent 
away, the contents were spread upon the carpet 
with a roguish chuckle, and were found to consist 
of, at least, two hundred notes, directed, but not 
sealed. 

'* What are they for ? " was the first question from 
the astonished witnesses. '*You shall hear/* was 
the answer of the mischievous Theodore, who pro- 
ceeded to read in succession the greater number of 
them, till laughter held no houn^ and his hearers 
were compelled to cry '* HolcW^cwowj^A •' ^' 

In fact, the advertisements of some weeks past, 
had been answered by this wicked wight, by which 
it appeared, that everything hst had been found by 

Mr. of Bedford Street. Every thing found 

had been lost by Mr, of Bedford Street. 

Every servant wanting a place, was sure to find an 

excellent one in the family of Mr. of Bedford 

Street. If money was to be borrowed, it would be 
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lent on the most liberal terms^ by Mr. of Bed 

ford Street. If money was to be lent, it would be 
borrowed, on most advantageous interest^ by Mr. 
of Bedford Street. 

In short, to enumerate what might be applicable 

or interesting to Mr. , of Bedford Street, would 

occupy a volume ; and charging his person in 
every part, as Filch does with other material, 
this determined hoaxer set forth to drop his missives 
'into the post-offices of various neighbourhoods, a 
task which kept him out of bed the greater por- 
tion of the night. Meanwhile, Vertumnus, the 
god of Tradesmen, closed his eyes, and dreamt not 
what befel — r neither was he awake even to the 
thoughts of Theodore ; the consequence was, that at 
a certain hour on the following day, punctual as a 
lover, came each expectant (unexpected) to the 
house indicated. j^ 

There might be seen homst men leading the ani- 
mals they had /bttnc2, exp ecting their re ward, (though 
not t heir due) ; and disconsolate owners of missing 
pets, hoping to regain the favourites they had lost. 

Men and maids, whose name was legion, eager 
for *' ^tiw^ifi^ sJ* — congregated in such numbers, 
that there, was not a place left, and Mathews, dis- 
mayed, dreaded that popular resentment might 
make the joke a serious one — for not only had the 
newspapers suggested subjects for requisition to the 
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sole *^ contriver of these harms/' but his own imagi- 
nation had supplied wholesale orders for sundry 
kinds of goods^ as part and parcel of the day's . 
plan. And by and bye came carts, with large teams, I 
dragging their slow length along with many a chal- 
ron of coal, labouring up the narrow slanting 
street, followed by pianoforte carriages — crates of 
china and glass — caravans laden with unrevealed 
property — rolls of carpeting — potatoes and firewood 
in immense quantities — trays of turtle — bags of 
flour — packages of flannel and linen — packing cases 
and trunks of every dimension — chariots and horses 
— asses — dogs — brewers' drays and butchers' trays — 
confectionary and books — wheel-barrows, surgeons' 
instruments and mangles — sides of bacon — ^boots and 
shoes — bows and arrows — guns and pistols, &c. &c. 
- All, all — alike 

** the king of France, with his twenty thousand men — \^ 
Came up the hiir — ^and then — " went down again /" ^\ 

— but not immediately. They came there for Mr. 
Hookas diversion, but remained for their own. 

At first, indeed, the early comers were morose 
when they discovered the trick, and the aspect of the 
mildest. was stem — but for the most part, furiously 
resentful ; nevertheless they would not turn back, 
and it followed that those who came for profit 
remained for amusement ; and as the plot thickened. 



»W fi«^«««. ^ .ft«r.«cri«.- -.de, from time to 
b»»s M «s>**iB, fe, .wMMdin? dupesi and on each 
iKCtvifcl « kf^«^ imvvm from the assembled crowd pro- 

Al Um • wit)« «|Mce WW opened for Mr. Wigley 
^««4 lkt» '^tmrynlrveking-AorseeYei made") in person 
t»«M|>ie'rint»Hd the valuable article wKich accompanied 
ttiw^ «H^ tee it safely deliv^ed, — his reception was 

In the heart of all this scene of noise and confosion 
itood the mighty agitator, who with the feeling of a 
Nero unused himself in the midst of the surrounding 
hkTOO, with his friends (the initiated) who were 
■tntgglibg about to witness the scepe, and with a 
letter in his hand, affecting indication, and de- 
nouncing Vengeance against "the mUcreatif' who 
had imposed upon him and so many other worthy 
people. 

In truth, it was a trick myff^ nnjiiHtifialili^ ; yet, 
spite of the reflection upon the great waste of time to 
tradesmen, and possible damage to their goods, — 
Heraclitus himself, had he been there, must have 
laughed at what no philosophy coiild witness with 
gravity. 

It was impossible to behold the confiding, business- 
like faces of the people who came labouring up the 
street, with their several charges and burthens, or to 
see their persevering determination to get through 
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the crowd, in order to perforin each particular mis- 
eion, with any feeling short of amusement. Indee^^^ 
it was surprising to find so much good humour 
prevail under such provocation ; for even the most 
furious at firsts became^ after a short pause^ tame and 
smiling spectators, and each eye turned with pleased 
interest upon every pair of legs, or set of wheels 
that entered the street. 

It unluckily happened that ^* Mr. , of Bedford 

Street,*' had gone out of town the day before — but 
was hourly expected to iretum, according to promise ; 
and his numerous guests, anxious to behold the donor 
of the feast before them, determined to await his 
coming ; and being a man of his word, sure enough 
he made his appearance, at the promised time, in a 
post-chaise, for which approach every other vehicle 
was eagerly drawn aside, as well as men and goods, 
to admit this new candidate, as all supposed him, on 
his probation. But it was soon known that the 

veritable " Mr. , of Bedford Street,** was befor- 

them, and a mighty shout of approbation ensued. 
The old gentleman, who it appeared had long 
nourished parochial ambition in his breast, seeing 
the crowd, and the evident excitement at his ap- 
proach, suspecting that a certain appointment, secretly 
solicited, had been carried in his favour by a majority 
of votes, and that the popular feeling was elicited by 
the numbers assembled at his election to the post he 
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coveted — he leaned out of his carriage-window with 
a smiling and courteous aspect, with his hat offf 
gratefully bowing his thanks for the repeated cheers 
his arrival occasioned ; and affecting ignorance^ as if 
unconscious of any lofty aspirings (much less a belief 
of their realization), modestly inquired, *' Why such 
an assemblage had been convened, and how he had 
merited the popular notice with which he was 
honoured ? " 

Here another stunning huEza ! followed by a peal 
of laughter, ensued. But, jalas ! the hero of the day 
soon hid his diminished head» ; for descending from 
his chaise, and entering his house, his family 
explained the embarrassment they were under ; and 

poor " Mr. , of Bedford Street,*' ^' moximing 

the hopes that left him," ordered his doors and shut- 
ters to be closed ; and the mob, finding all their 
pleasure at an end, crawled back to their respective 
masters, '* to report progress, and ask leave to sit** — 
and rest thetnselves for the refmainder of the day. 

Several imitations of this celebrated hoax followed, 
and were of course ascribed to the same perpetrator, 
who could h^e proved an alibi on each occasion, ' 
being thei^€n his voyage, or actually resident, at / 
the Mauntius. In truth, the hoax in Bemers Street ^ 
was designed and executed by a young gentleman, 
now a high, and one of the most rigid Churchmen 
in the kingdom ; but the secret of his '^ greenj 
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/salad days *' confided to the writer^ is safe as it has 
ever been. Yet it is fair to say, that in the non- 
commission of this act, Theodore's conscience^ like 
that of the o'erchsirged Osmond's, was ** lighter by a 
crime." 

Many a year elapsed ere Mr. Hook returned tjM* 
England when — ^like the ^'Tom King" of Tonson 
celebrity — he doubtless recollected many a mischief- 
loving incident as he moved about the localities of 
his former pran]£S. 

One day, dining with a friend, Theodore saw 
opposite to him at table an old gentlefnan, who 
could not disguise his delight in the society of Mr. 
Hook, whose glow of wit and animal spirits were 
unsubdued by absence, and after dinner, to Theo- 
dore's surprise, the pleasant old man related to the 
company, but more particularly to Mr, Hooky the 
scene in Bedford Street, which account was givei^^ 
with many ingenious additions and exaggeratioil^ 
that certainly spoke more for the old gentleman's 
power of invention than his addiction to matter-of- 
fact, besides proving to the Hoaxer that he might 
have made more of the day than he did. 

When his narration was finished, the good- 
humoured old man, who had thus presented to 
Theodore a richavffe of his mets favori^ address^ed 
himself to the somewhat embarrassed wag, saying — 

** 1 was afterwards told that you^ Sir, were the 
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projector and perpetrator of this hoax, but I never 
beliered it^ for, as I had not the honour of your 
acquaintance^ and could never have fallen under 
your notice, it was impossible you could have given 
yourself so much trouble on my account. Will you, 
my dear Sir, allow me to take a glass of wine with 
you, and to become better acquainted ? '* * 

Another of the youthful Theodore's wild impulses 
occurred while walking one day with a friend in 
Oxford Street. 

He observed in the window of a petty jeweller's 
shop a square black enamel, framed, on which ap- 
peared, in gilt letters, addressed to the fair perambu- 
lators^ the following stimulating preliminary to the 
purchase of some showy pendants which hung tempt- 
ingly near. 



>9 




'* Ladies^ Ears Bored. 



This was enough. Theodore dragged his com- 
panion into the shop, where a little dapper man 
smiled behind the counter, rubbing his hands with 

* That relayed and most nnaccoian table fancy for twisting 
off knocWilC and wrin^hg off b<^-handlpa. we believe, origi- 
nated with Theodore Hook, in his boyish idleness and love of 

ischief ; for one morning, about the year 1808, Mr Mathews, 
pfoing up stairs into his friend's dressing-room, was shown by 
him a large trunkal led with those iron trophies of his own 
mischievous met^coUected in the space of a few weeks. 
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glee at tlie approach of what he deemed two advan- 
tageous customers. 

** Pray, Sir/* asked Hook^ in a very graye tone 
of voice, and serious countenance, '* are you the 
master of this shop ? '^ 

- A ready bow, and a smdit " Yes^ Sir" satisfied 
the questioner upon this material point. 

"Then," added he, sternly, "be so good as to 
tell me what you mean by that placard placed in 
your window ?" 

"What, tkisy Sir?" asked the man, taking the 
enamel out of the window. 

'^Yes; that/^ replied Hook, with added severity 
of tone and manner. 

"Oh, Sir!" — and th^ little man half smiled at 
the ignorance of the enquirer- — " the meaning is 
very plain. Sir.*' 

" What ! " said Hook, affecting incredulity, " Do 
you really mean to say that yow, or any other pesron 
under your roof^ can be serious in such a thing as 
that notice bespeaks ?" 

"Oh, dear, yes. Sir! I assure you, it's done * 

very often !*\ 

"What!//*^ exclaimed Hook, with added sur- 
prise and equal horror, " do y6u mean to assert 
that men — Engliskmexi are capable of boring ladies' 
ears ?^f 

" Dear me. Sir ; it's very common, I assure you I" 
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said the poor man, unconscious of the double truth 
of his assertion ; ** I've bored dozens in my time.** 

" How \ " cried out Hook, in a voice that made 
the little jeweller jump, "and you tell this, with an 
unblushing countenance,** adding, with redoubled 
horror, not unmixed with wrath — 

" How dare you. Sir, bore ladies* ears ?*' 
*' La, Sir !" faltered the little cockney, looking 
timidly and at his struige visitor, as though he be- 
gan to doubt his sanity. — "La, Sir! the ladies 
likes it Sir ! they couldn't have hearings^ you know, 
without it !'* 

" Hearings I ** exclaimed Hook in a voice of dis- 
gust, adding with determination, " hearings or no 
hearings f no lady's ears shall be bored if I can help 
it, and — I have only to say, Sir, If^you-donH'take- 
ihat-notice-out-ofgour-window, I'll break every pane 
of glass in it, and, taoreover, if I, by any chance 
— and I shall have my eye upon you — discover that 
you bore any more ladie^ ears, I *11 break every bone 
in your skin. Sore ladies* ears I monstrous! ! ** 
(and turning to his friend with a shudder, he asked) 
did you ever hear anything so horrible ?'^ 
The poor man now faintly attempted to speak, as 
if about to remonstrate against this undue inter- 
ference and tyranny, but Hook woul^not listen — 
and reiterated in a more violent tdb^of horror and 
disgust, his intention — informing the little ear- 
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piercer (who was pale as his shirty whose very 
frill seemed to stand on end^ with amazement — 
with fear of the alarming person before him) — 
that he should pass by hia shop in the morning — 
indeed^ eoery morning for the next twelve months, 
and if he ever detected (or heard of), that barbarous ^ 
little black agent of premeditated mischief in thsre^ 
window again^ he would not leave a whole bone in its 
owner's body. Here quitting the shop with a look of 
dreadful determination^ he left the poor, terrified 
jeweller motionless with surprise and alarm. 

The next day, and the next, the friends together 
and severally, passed the same window, but the 
enamel was no longer there ! neither did it appear 
any more, at least, for some weeks; after which, 
becoming weary of the monotonous pursuit. Hook 
gave up his observation, and left the little jeweller 
to pursue his boring propensities in peace. 



PITT. 



"-The man that ma de die earth to tremble, and did shake < 
kmgdoins. 

In Mathews's earliest days, as a London actor, he 
cherished a strong desire to behold the great states- 
man, Pitt; and in the course of conversation with 
his kind friend. General Phipps, referring to this 
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desire, the General promised him that his long- 
ing should be gratified, for he wonld, he said, ask 
him to dinner on some occasion when he expected 
the great man at his table. For a time some diffi- 
culty was found in arranging the matter to suit all 
parties — Mr. Mathews having to perform at the 
Haymaxket nightly. However, on the demise of 
the Duke of Gloucester in 1804 or 5, the theatres 
were closed until after the interment, and a day was- 
arranged for the promised treat ; but, to the actor's 
chagrin, the royal funeral taking place sooner than 
expected, the theatres were reopened on the very 
evening fixed for the dinner, and all hope of the grati- 
fication intended was fading, when it was suggested 
by Mathews's inviter that he could perhaps manage 
to reach his, the General's house, after the theatre 
closed, and as the dinner hour was a late one, arrive 
in time to catch, at least, a glimpse of Mr. Pitt, 
before the party broke up. 

As soon, therefore, as the green curtain dropped, 
Mathews hastened to receive the delight he antici- 
pated — namely, to behold the most extraordinary 
political genius of England, and listen to his accents, 
prepared to treasure up in memory every word 
that fell from the eloquent lips of the great politi- 
cian ; it was not, therefore, without a. sensation 
somewhat approaching to awe, that the actor fol- 
lowed the servant, who ushered him into the dining- 
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room where the party still remained^ though nearly 
midnight. Like Nerval, 

** Never before stood he meacha.prese7ice /" 

As he entered, he was startled by a crash of some- 
thing breaking, followed by a suppressed titter, and 
he found the table in great disorder, the guests 
silent, the General grave, and the candles burning 
blue ; the new guest looked a little blue also at the 
constrained, nay vexed, manner with which his here- 
tofore warm and cordial host received him, and liho, 
without a word* of welcome, moodily pointed to the 
chair just placed for him by the servant, 

Mathews's eye glanced from face to face in 
the fear that he was too late to behold the only 
one he came to see, and hastily scaning each 
.countenance, his quick eye, long familiar with Gil- 
ray's and other liknesses of the Prime Minister, 
could not fail to recognize, though in a haze, the k^ 
sharp features of the long slim personage seated SHT 
the top of the table — the political guiding star 
of Britai n, the ^eat son o f the gre at Chat ham, the 
dignified statesman, the observed of ail observers — 
undisturbed by the entrance of the new guest- 
gravely, and even thoughtfully, employed in collect- 
ing the wine-glasses within his reach, and piling 
them one upon another as high as they could ba- 
lance, and then with the fragments of the dessert 

i2 




pelting them down into pieces (the crash and sup- 
pressed mirth heard by Mathews at his entrSe 
being occasioned by the destruction of the first 
batch) and not till all the glasses upon the table 
were — in auctioneer's phrase — showed up ^ did the 
mighty perpetrator think of desisting. He then 
iarose with something like an effort^ and with a silent 
Ibow to his host, not very steadily, withdrew, accom- 
Ipanied by two of the gentlemen present. 

The much-annoyed General then explained^ to 
Mathiews that the scene he had lust witnessed 
of me self-diyersion of his illustrious guest was 
Mfr infrequently the result of his having suffered 
too much of the " molten ruby *' to pass his lips, 
as on the present occasion, when he usually taxed 
his hospitable entertainers in the manner described. 
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What a flighty, absent, humane being, was 
MAETIN OF GALWAY ! 

On a day when a dinner party at Ivy Cottage was 
expected, two friends in town were stepping into 
their carriage, for the purpose of joining it, when 
Mr. Martin came up. to make a call; and finding 
himself too late for his object, he entered their car- 
riage, and begged to drive with them a short time, 
in order to chat a little. 
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Finding him apparently unconscious of the dis- 
tance he was going, Mr. Richard Wilson at length 
reminded him that he and Mrs. Wilson were pro- 
ceeding out of town to dinner, — and proposed that 
they should previously set him down ; but Mr. Mar- 
tin found himself so often set down in the House of 
Commons, that he seemed to have no relish for it 
elsewhere, and took no notice of the hint given, 
neither did he attempt to leave his friends until the 
reached the cottage, when handing Mrs. WilsOn out 
of the carriage, he enquired to whom' the placdi be- 
longed, and upon being informed, he declared he 
would enter, "if only to enquire after Mathews's 
health;" this, though awkward enough, could not 
be objected to, and accordingly Mr. Martin was in- 
troduced into the picture gallery, where he found 
subjects for *' chat," which seemed to make him 
forget time — and even himself^ for the servant a 
nouncing dinner, the little man, before a word of 
invitation could be uttered, adroitly placed Mrs. 
Mathews's arm under his, and briskly led her to the 
dining-room, where taking the head of the table, just 
as a more formal guest was about to occupy the 
chair, he seated himself as one bidden to the feast. 
Mathews threw a droll look at his wife as it glanced 
from their strange guest, and Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
(the only persons beside themselves who were aware 
that he was uninvited) looked much embarrassed ; 
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not SO the vivacious Mimber for Gabvay. He was 
never more at his ease ; he led^ nay engrossed^ all 
the conversation^ not allowing even his host to ntter 
a word ; indeed, as far as talking went^ he was him- 
self a host, and kept everybody else silent. In the 
course of dinner he stood up more than once^ and 
gaTf inn'^T^ti'^nn ?f fff^vrral members of ^^ the Hou seJ^ 

^..diQtfifiar-many pointless enough^ but amusing in a cer- 
ain way — he ate, drank, carved, ordered the servants 
bout— -in short, ^f||fl-o/*HVp1y happy After dinner 
he fell into a lengthy narration, of more promise 
and interest than any previous one that he had 
blurted forth, every body, therefore, lent him their 
ears (and if they had not, he would have taken them, 
as he did everything else, without leave). The 
recital, at length, became rather confused, and a 
solution of a perplexed portion of it being evi- 
dently forthcomings the flighty narrator suddenly 
checked his speech — ^which was assuming a tone 
that obviously startled the gentlemen — and giving a 
furtive look round the table, with a sudden recol- 
lection and a jerk, as if, at length, nudged at the 
elbow by one ofr the nymphs who are said to pre- 
side over proMety of manners, striking his forehead, 
with a vexed look, he cried out — 

'* Oh, then, *pon my honour ! — I forgot that there 
were ladies present. J can*t tell the rest of the story 
'till they are gone !*^ 
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The ladies of course immediately retired ; some of 
them^ who would have preferred the tongue of their 
host to the unruly member for Galway, all mentally 
exclaiming in their chagrin— 
" Oh ! cruel * Cruelty-Martin !' 
^* Call you this your love for Animals?*^ 



MATHEWS AT FULHAM. 

A SHORT time after Mr. and Mrs. Mathews took pos- 
session of their cottage near Fulham, they were ^* waited 
upon" by a very grave clerical-looking gentleman, 
whose manners and address were most polished and 
winning. ~ He came in requisition of the Easter Du^^^^ 
he said, and feelingly deplored the necessity of higr? 
bred Churchmen being thus obliged, though by 
deputy, to solicit a partial remuneration for their 
pious toil, by levying contributions upon their 
parishioners ; and mentioned a pending reformation 
in the proper quarter, which would certainly render 
the present claim the last. The applicant then, ex- 
plained that he was one of six gentlemen, personal 
friends of the vicar, who had undertaken to collect 
in person this concluding tax upon the parish, as it 
was found necessary to lay an unusual stress upon 
the necessity of greater liberality than upon any for- 
mer occasion ; not only in consideration of its being 
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the Utst tally but for some other reason^ which we 
now forget, and which seemed at the time most 
cogent and just. 

Mathews read a long list of names now presented 
to him, with sums annexed of an unusually liberal 
extent — so that he felt induced by so many instances 
of excessive generosity in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood to be ultra liberal himself, in consideration 
of the occasion, although as a new comer such a call 
upon him was rather unreasonable. While he was 
undetermined which sum in the list to take as an 
ensample, the visitor conversed with much ease and 
fluency upon various topics of the day — and upon 
athews's professional merits — showing himself well 
skilled in dramatic subjects, and, indeed, proving 
his great acumen upon every other matter touched 
upon. Looking at the drawings which hung about 
the room, led him to comment with much taste 
and feeling upon the arts in general — in short, his 
obvious information on every subject, and engag- 
ing conversation, alike beguiled his hearers of their 
time and their money — for Mathews was so charmed 
with his visitor that, eventually, he was led to dis- 
burse more than his obligation as a stranger in 
the parish warranted, or economy justified ; and the 
gentleman, with many acknowledgments, gracefully 
took his leave of the couple. While they were still 
remarking upon the irresistible charm of manner in 
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some people, and observing how much it could effect 
by its own single power unaided by any auxiliary, a 
neighbouring acquaintance, whose name had been 
conspicuous in the list of liberal contributors just 
read, was announced, and laughingly exclaimed as 
he entered, — 

'* Who do you think I met, but this moment, at 
the top of the lane ?" 

"Who?^' ^ 

** That accomplished rascal, Major^Semple ! He 
seemed in high force ; I wonder what fool he has 
been taking in hereabouts !'* 

Mathews looked very/boZ-ish at this, and his wife 
was about to betray what had passed ; but an exprea^ 
sive look reminded her that the discreet Harpocrate^j^ 
is drawn with his finger on his lips, and their neighr 
bour departed, ignorant that his friends had given 
the — Vicar — more than his dtte.* 



TALMA. 



In the summer of 1817 — the year when chimney - 

^9p ^nnnftt a. "vmnjjntifid Vy h"^*' K/MigT^p/^fo — q{ 

.many-col^nrpd fln wftra- were imported to England 

* At not a very distant period, after this we read of this 
gifted and unprincipled man dying on his passage to Neu 
South Wales f on nn^yinfif^p r^P ^-^^yIw «tf>lft^j»^ V V^^ 9^ ^ff ^ 
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by the French ladies, and attracted daily crowds of 
wondering spectators, when one was yisible, on the 
-BrttwgL fli^e of Leicester Square — Talma, the great 
'rench tragedian, visited London, and, of course^ 
the Theatres J which form a portion of a Frenchma n's 
^aily Hf flilj_nnd ^y? m r equisite to his after^ dyiner 
JJU'^J"^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ T1ii[;1iii1iiiiiiirw ^^(iliiiin ^iTjiin 

Consequently, on the first evening of Monsieur 
Talma's arrival, he presented himself at the dress* 
entrance of Covent Garden Theatre, with Madame 
Talma upon his arm — her hair h la Chinoise^ and 
her head encumbered with one of the aforesaid 
monstrosities. 

The box-keeper, after the first glance of involun- 
tary wonder at this prodigious novelty, proceeded 
to acquaint the applicants for seats, that the formidable 
floral pyramid in question must be removed before 
he could admit the lady into the box, as no bonnets 
were allowed to be worn in that part of the theatre. 
Talma — much offended at an interference, the pro- 
priety of which he could not at all comprehend — 
vehemently resisted the box-keeper's authority, and 
declared, ^in his best English, " Dat de Laidy most 
see twis hare att on ;*' at the same time demanding 
to know what could be the objection ? 

The man endeavoured to make Monsieur under- 
stand that a bonnet was not considered " full-dress'* 
in England, and that the regulations of the theatre 
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positively forbade any lady in a morning costume 
being admitted into the lower circle of boxes; 
finally recommending Tabna to take the lady to an 
upper tier. 

Talma's anger augmented^ at what he considered a 
^disrespectful and improper proposal. 

" What do you min, Sare !'* -he exclaimed. '* De 
Laidy sail not go up sta^^ Ees not hare bonnet a 
ansome bonnet ? — a LaiSya bonnet ?** 

" Very true. Sir," urged the man ; *' but it is not 
fit for the dress-boxes ; — ^jtis-a chip bonn et." 

At the word chip Talma's ir^ redoubled, and he 
became furious, reiterating indignanUy the word- 

"^Chiv l chip I chip! How daire you say it is 
chip bonnet? How should you know, Sare, if it isp 
chip ? I tell you, Sare, it is not chip ; and I wiJPr' 
report your insolence to Mr, ILembel directZy." 

With this threat the Emperor of the French Stage 
took Madame Talma, and her honnet, round to the 
stage-door, where, obtaining access to Mr. Kem- 
ble's room, he entered upon an account of the insult^^ 
they had received from one of the servants of thof 
theatre, to which his friend listened in the utmosLl 
bewilderment; and a most whimsical ryiyinryim fnl 
lowed, the mystery di which was at length unravelled 
by the, at first, puzzled umpire, who ultimately 
discovered that Talma's imperfect knowledge of the 
English language had led him into a misconception 
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of the box-kegper's meaning when he described the 
bonnet as <wp, which Talma's own pronunciation of 
the word had suggested to him to mean ** cAeap /" 
(i. e. common, vulgar, Sfc.) 

Mr. Kemble soon succeeded in making his friend 
comprehend the box-keeper's meaning, and also the 
propriety of the man's refusal to admit Madame's 
huge head-dress. Talma laughed heartily at his 
own blunder, and returned to the box in restored 
good-humour, previously, however, inducing Madame 
Talma to leave her cheap bonnet (which doubtless 
cost four or five Napoleons) in the Green Room, to 
be examined, and wondered at, by all beholders, for 
its height and capacity. 



We conclude our gojl^p with an extract from a 
letter written by Jam« Smith, one of the authors of 
"Rejected Addresses," to a correspondent. It will 
show the e^^traordinarv D owft^ nf lyfatli^qro fr. v^^j fVio 

ind, as well as to ^ive the m anner of others. He 
seemed gifted with the faculty of even anticiDatinff 
as^w.ellaaa'fipeatingjilfiit words in the ir own pe culiar 
fashipii of speech. 

Mr. Smith writes— 

" Mathews*s cottage pleased me mightily, Over 
\ the inner porch was carved the image of the bird of 
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Egypt, with the ^^«-<-q y»i ^^r/j^ futi ^ n ^s ibis . I 
was a frequent guest there ; and with a most pleasant 
prospect oyer his own grounds^ and Lord Mansfield's 
in the rear, with good society within doors, I must 
have been fastidious indeed to be otherwise than 
gratified. 

"I never met Coleridge but once^ and that was 
under Mathews^s roof. The poet th^ lived (where 
indeed he died) at Mr. Gilmftfirs at Highgate. 
Some of the party — Hook, T. Hill,, and (I think) 
Poole and myself — had already assembled. It was a 
winter's day ; the snow began to fall, and. doubts 
arising as to the possibility of Mrs. Oilman's making^<^ 
her way under such circumstances, Mathews, with 
his inimitable talent of entering into the mind as 
well as the manner of others, walked up and down 
the drawing-room, and began to imitate Coleridge 
by anticipation somewhat as follows : — 

" * My dear Mrs. Mathews, such wa s the inveterac y 
j^f tVipi ^n frrj ^ l ^ment in its fleecy desce nt, that to 
encounter it was barely possible to Mr. Gilman and 
myself. For one of the softer sex the affair was 
altogether impracticable. Mrs. Gilman, after making 
several efforts, was obliged to desist, and Mr. Gil- 
man and I have therefore made our appearance 
without her.' 

" Scarcely had we ceased to laugh at this exhibition 
when the gate-bell rung, and — as the demon of 
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imitatit>n would have it — ^the two men made their 
appearance^ and Coleridge began^ * My dear Mr. 
MathewSj such was the inveteracy of the element^' 
&c. • . . and concluded almost in the words of 
the benevolent banker who had just discounted his 
oration 1 You may imagine the effect this produced 
upon our risible organs^ which we with difficulty 
restrained/' 
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THE CRANKS OF CHRISTMAS TIDE- 

BY A CHILD OP LARGER GROWTH. 

''Si cenx, 'qui sont ennemis des dirertissemens lionndtes, 
avoient^la direction du monde, ils Toudroient oter le printemps 
et la jeunesse. Pun de Tannde et I'aatre de la vie. "^Balzac. 

" It requires more than one wise man to make 
fool." So wrote Confucius, and .our Shakspeare has 
further set down that " jLis a par * ^f 'fift^'' 'i ' "*^' 
times to pla^J bg fool," and;^that *'i;n play thfi fftgl 
well requires a kind of wit !'* Horace too has de- 
dared it "pleasant to play the fool in a prope^ 
place.'' From which coinciding axioms we may 
fairly infer that he who cannot play the fool wel^p*^ 
has little wisdom, and the corollary is, that he who 
will not in some things be '^he child of the time," V' 

wilU^JlS^TO^lim.at — 

What indeed can be more ridiculous and disagree*^ 
able than certain people who throughout their long 
lives are manifestly ^o clever to live ! Men who 
never permit themselves to be inerry at anything*,* 
and are pleased at nothing 1— *too well-informed to 
be instructed — too high-minded^ to Jitoop to trifles. 
With too much forecast to be taken by surprise, and 
too clear-sighted to be, even for one moment, what 
they term " taken in" and " imposed upon," ever 
betraying a desire to make apparent their wise 
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doubts and persisting good sense, which cannot 
forsooth lend itself to anything trifling or incon- 
sequent ; making dulness and grim reality their firm 
allies^ they fix themselves upon an immovable pedestal 
of self-elevation, rendering it a stumbling-block to 
less material matter, and look down upon the common 
level of humanity with supreme contempt. Or 
should they deign occasionally to walk the earth, 
hey feel disgusted at every variation from their own 
dull track, from which they never deviate, into the 
J)right and flowery path of fan cy > or incline to the 
slightest diversion from th e one-ey f^f)t fjtrflightfftrwfLrH 
jyiew through the vista of li fe ; looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, they resent with the severity 
even of insulted virtue their most innocent stratagem 
tending to what they call deceive, from the harmless 
trifling upon a pack of cards, to the more scientific 
craft of a JJflaac^^wee. In short, any departure 
from the broad highway of matter of fact and 
dulness is looked upon by the Solomon of the 
scene as little less than a wilful afiront to his 
solemn '^ good sense," and thus he plods onward, 

J neither borrowing nor lendiiig to the most innocent 

I diversion. 

People of this class, however they may vary in 
degree, have something in common by which they 
may be easily known ; the diiscriminating stamp, the 
brandixL all being an inveterate gravity of demeanour. 
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immobility o^ muscle, impassibility (n countenance, 
and a heart destitute of emotion. 

Such people may be termed the wtt blankets of 
society, the Bugbears to innocent recreation, the 
Fee fa fums to youthful jollity, and the Raw^^ 
heads and bloody bo nes of c heer ^"^ ,ni6giti^P!'"i amidst 
i^rhich they stalk about like monitory ghosts of*****^ 
smothered joys to scare away the season's enjoy- 
ment, and ^^jnar the pleasu re of the time/* Like 
nightmares, they press their leaden weight upon the 
buoyant bosoms of the light-hearted, ** clogging th^- '^ 
motion of young healthful blood," and keeping it 
in most unnatural bondage for lack of due circulation. 
Such dark spectres should be exorcised from the 
haunts of civil life, and laid, like the body of the^ * 
fiery Tybalt^ m the charnel-house, to ^'feater Jn the! 
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S^,l?^^'^t^iiSk^3 ^ symp^hies. ^ 



t One such object will, by his murky influence, ^ 
serve to cloud a whole atmosphere of mirth. He 
will sit within the social circle, as if *' his soul was 
like a star and dwelt apart," unscathed, untouched, 
by the lightning flashes of wit and fancy which 
are wont *' to set the table in a roar,'* shrinking 
alike from a collision with hilarious spirits anft*"' 
joyous youth, whether prone to a holiday gambol or 
seeking by simple devices to vary local pastime, and 
by the season's license " beguile the lazy time with 
some delight," haply to relieve the tediuni of a rural 
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sojourn^ under stress of weather, devising means 
whereby to warm the blood which might otherwise 
bft chiUed by bodUy inertion and wintry frost, and 
thus keep harmony in '' the heart's inner chamber/' 

Is he not a happier, a wiser man, who in a season 
of privileged foolery, would with even ostentatious 
zeal, and well-assumed unconsciousness, suffer the 

pemumerary appendage, sportively attached by 
the approved Picifc/e of the family, to dangle ludicrously 
t his back, even to the humouring of the Monboddo 
theory (whereby hangs a tail)^ and permit the fan- 
cifiQ superfluity to lag after him throughout an 
evening, rather than balk the light-hearted and 
^^«4&ughter-loving of their brief period of simple mirth 
and harmless enjoyment, by detecting the deformity 
even one minute before the given time? Thus 
located at a time when horse-play and disorder is the 
only order of the day, and practical joking tm joke, 
or perhaps the only joke, did the really kind-hearted 
man ever feel tempted by the demon of decorum to 
frustrate any little scheme perpetrated against the 
^lordly dignity of Ws estate by the happy young ! 
'^ — above all, wh^ii planned and executed by some 
rosy-fingered «ie&e of ten or twelve summers' blow, 
whose smooth cheeks have never been the channel 
of a tear, nor her fair brows clouded by a frown 1 

What man in whose bosom the germ of good- 
nature is implanted could, when finding himself 
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^thin the flowery chain of youthful festivity and 
gladness, break rudely through its fragile links, and 
with a sullen brow turn from the humour of the 
scene, or attempt to substitute his own dull, uii*^^ 
seasonable *' sense" in place of the nonsense whicn 
then alone is seasonable, ay, and sensible too ? «J[he_ 
wise man fits hi s behaviour to his com pany ; t he fogl 

jsompany to _him8 elf . \y 
Why should a man " whose blood is warm within jT 
him, sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster, and creep ^ 
into the jaundice by being peevish?*' Ought ne 
not rather, m order to ** beguile the time, look like 
the time?" Who of sweet nature's framing could^^ 
look into the jocund face of assembled childhoo(!^ 
and refuse to help its dimples to play ? or to relax 
his own less practicable muscles, in order to set 
theirs in motion ? What eye beaming with a spark 
of benevolence could close its lids upon the innocent 
diversions of youth ? What man, with a heart in his 
basom^ could balk a Christmas game of forfeitSy even 
though his own dignity be the exacted penalty ? or 
dissipate the most transparent mystery that ever the 
malice of modem sphinx invented, by seeing through 
it at once, or indeed at all until the charm be duly 
wound up ? Would anything short of a fiend, guess 
the most threadbare enigma that a Lady's Magazine 
of the olden time ever propounded, and duly ex- 
pounded ? Or to the JBifly JBfacA-quervL of " D'ye 
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give it up V^ scruple to confess himself Davus, and 
not (Edipus, in fact no conjuror ; and after exciting 
general ridicule at his vague and futile attempts at a 
just conclusion^ meekly resign the solution to the 
mallestboy in company ! 

What' Gulliver-proportioned fellow couldj,^ with 
any grace of manliness, refuse to subject himself to 
be the souffre douleur of the Lilliputian tribe for the 
time being, or shrink from laying himself prostrate 
and bare to the ticklings and pinchings of their tiny 
fun ? Is there a human being, imbued with the 
sympathies of his kind, whose heart would not leap 
in his bosom at the triumphant shout which accom- 
panics his awkward sprawl on the carpet when his 
chair is dexterously drawn aside by the younger 

^mL^ ^^- ucion of thelrause, at the moment he is about to seat 
^ himself gracefully upon it ? "Who of mortal mould 

-^ would rob jocund childhood of a single ripple of its 

baby joy by confessing that the hackneyed trick had 
been anticipated, "^and the fall rendered harmless, 
by precaution? Who, not cold to the dictates of 

} ■ ' .^ hnmanity, would deprive the tinj^^W^g ^^ ^? ionA, 

belie f, jh at by the force and originality of his pre-' " 
cocious genius hp had maim ed his grown-up playmate 
for life? Would, not the real lover of his fellow- 
creatures affect to rise from his fall with pain and 
difficulty ? and then, with divers well-feigned, heart- 
delighting contortions and grimaces, limp awkwardly 
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about the room^ as if suffering incurably from the 
direful and malignant force of the little cherub's 
humane stratagem, thereby drawing forth renewed 
peals of heart-delighting merriment from the lungs 
of lusty babyhood, and precious pearls of gratificatio 
down the chubby cheeks of the half-frightened, yet 
delighted urchin, whose nightly pang at the apparif j 
tion of the inexorable nurs^ — whose dread summons, ^ 

lar more appalling than that of *^ Bamardine, you 
must rise and be hanged!" has on every previous 
evening sent her little " hearer weeping to his bed," 
— his pang is softened, and her mandate now obeyed 
— with "slow alacrity," 'tis true, but without a 
murmur, and the injured man's hand, with Hi-sup- 
pressed mirth, is demurely shaken at parting, by the 
rosy-cheeked, fevered imp, who with head turned over * 
his shoulder, disappears chuckling at the pleasant 
legend with which the nursery walls are destined to 
ring, until the next blissful season of childish impunity 
returns. 

The nursery at rest, come the triumphs and game- 
some feats of the elder playmates of the party, the 
comparative men of the family. 

" Christmas comes bat oace a year !" 
is the simultaneous cry of the noisy crew of youthful 
revellers. And shall a benevolent and Christian heart 
shut itself up in selfish gravity during a season of 
such holy joy^ because a wise head assists its operations 
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all the rest of the year ! Who could refiise to make 
memorable to these little spirits the blessed Advent, 
when it is enjoined to every human creature, from 
youth to age, to rejoice and be thankful according to 
its existing capacities and harmless tastes? What 
then, I ask, is that being made of^ who at such a 
period would disdain to listen complacently to the 
simplest jest that ever gentle dulness broke upon its 
hearer, or tickled the tongue of age and imbecility 
to utter? Who at such a time would curtail his 
fellow man (or boy) of a single gratification in his 
power to bestow ? What man, I say, who is a man, 
would grumble at finding himself as the butt, the 
tool, the ame damnee of the aforesaid " crew,** with 
closed eyes at a fitting moment, just as he is lustily 
calling out * ^ hot cockle s /** felicitously seated in a 
tub of cold water? Callous must his nature be, 
who, when invested with the bandeau of Colin 
Maillard, would flinch from having his most malig- 
nant corn trampled upon by a wilful well-shod little 
foot, in order, as he is facetiously informed, " to set 
\j^ him going in the game P* Or, when fairly turned 
"y off, and groping for a successor, to whom, in imitation 
of the Great Mogul, he may throw the discriminating 
handkerchief, object to have his fore-finger conducted 
into the flame of a c/ndle, for the purpose of being 
told by the wining of the first form^ that he 
" bums !" Or in such state of helpless sufferance. 
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neglect to roar lustily, as expected^ under the truly 
whimsical infliction of a bitten thumb, for which a 
distended mouth in possession of its eye-teeth* has 
gaped successfully. Who, boasting the feelings of 
a gentleman, could deny his agency to the repetition 
of so good a joke ! (the more especially if the already 
wounded finger bleed copiously) even though the 
smart of the pleasantry endure beyond the season's 
limit ? He is not a man but a monster who, having 
caught his tartar, would not stealthily raise the 
bandage from his eyes, and perceiving that the 
capture was not a popular one, resolve to please 
" the general" by letting slip the particular party ; 
and further, would he not, though almost exhaustedf 
by his exertions for the common joy of the company 
into which he is enlisted, uhmurmuringly obey the 
understood desire to keep him its slave to the end 
of the chapter ! How then, with such feelings, can 
he cling tenaciously to the boy who has unwittingly 
come within his grasp? or fail, after a plausible 
investigation of his muscular and longitudinal dimen- 
sions, to affix a misnomer to his captive, and natard^ ^^ 
mistake for the well-grown youth of twelve, the 
stunted boy of seven, whom he relinquishes amid a 
shout which might, by its vigour and sound, stifle 
the warwhoop of an Indian camp ; and has not this 
benevolent man — I am sure he has — previously 
answered the preliminary and initiatory question of 
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"How many horses, &c." with the ingenuous as- 
surance that his " father has no horses, nor stable ?'* 
by which naif informality placing his intellects in 
the very lowest scale of human merit ? Will not a 
generous and candid mind seek by such amiable 
concessions to add importance to the presiding lord 
of misrule by the glory of instructing " a grown-up 
man?'* Who, I repeat, with a grain of feeling^ 
would answer the aforesaid question correctly, 
although dictated to him again and again by a 
dozen pair of zealous lips, or hesitate to bring upon 
himself general derision at his stupidity ^ and the 
exulting acclamation, that he " knows nothing !"* 

These masculine felicities closed, and the aforesaid 
troop of *^ merry masters" dismissed like their tiny 
predecessors to their feverish dreams, their compliant 
playfellow, nothing loth, also retires from his labour 
of love, jaded and sore all over with the effects of 
his benevolent submissions, yet will he even then — 

• That first-rate observer of human character, from the 
"puling infant" to the "lean and slippered pantaloon," 
Mathews, was a universal favourite with children of every 
age and hamoilr ; and it was observable that he recommended 
himself to them by assuming the voice, manner, and language 
^p#^a younger child than the one to whom^ he talked, always 
displaying his inferiority in acquirement and good breeding, 
thereby elevating the little egotists in their own dear love 
and raising eventually a laugh at his comparative ignorance 
and pueriUtyy by which means he never failed^ to obtain the 
popularity he sought with these little miniatures of men. 
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(albeit his philanthropy is secretly oozing out at 
every pore, even to his finger ends) not refuse, on 
entering his chamber, to be duly and satisfactorily 
frightened by the appalling apparition of a house- 
broom, with each particular hair on end, '^ like quills 
upon the fretful porcupine," elaborately decorated 
en femme, and propped upright behind the door ; 
and this shock surmounted, can he deny his un» 
qualified conviction that the shapeless bolster, night- 
capped, and reclining languidly upon his pillow, is 
in reality a fair intruder whose indiscreet admirati 
of him has led her to exceed the prescribed bounds 
of feminine decorum? No; as a matter of course 
— maugre his aching bones — he will steal back to 
the supper-room, and with an air of concern, in a 
stage whisper, explain his delicate dilemma to the 
elder branches of the family, in order to be heartily 
laughed at by the younger. Returning to lus chamber, 
where, in the interval of his absence, a glass of 
water has been skilfully balanced on the top of the 
open door; at his first touch the glass, being a 
tumbler, falls, and its contents act as a shower-bath 
upon his devoted head. His constancy still unshaken 
by this little pleasantry, he exchanges, with a phi- 
lanthropic smile, his sprinkled coat for a robe 
de chambre^ in which — his door first locked and 
bolted —he at length seats himself before his cheerful 
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fire^ feet on fender^ and in perfeQt comfort after the 
excitement of the evenings tsldog) by way of iedative 
before going to bed> a booii<» .QYQf which he incon-* 
tinently drops into a. di&ep atei^p^ fvom which he at 
length awakes to find hiflQse|f aUfi^ost firozen>. his &re 
and candles quite bunat out- In shiTering haste he 
now undresses^ gropes Im way to the bed» into 
which he ^teps, an4 ia the same moment finds himself 
obliged to step out again, for the puipose of de- 
veloping thi|t marrellous complexity yclepe 4_^^ an. 
opyl^jlj^ \u^A P* a feminine ingenuity, the difficulties 
of whick — in total darkness, en demise, and the 
quicksilrer at freezing point — he atlength vanquishes, 
but not until his disposition for sleep is totally frost- 
bitten ; nevertheless, if he be. the man I take him 
foTy he wiU be prepared to ^' tri^nmel up the con- 
sequence" of his unreat,by appearing the next morning 
at the breakfast-table in a cram^fed attitude — ^where^ 
confronted by the fair ^^ contrivers of these harms," 
he is greeted with a demure, hypocritical ^^hope 
that he reste4 T^ell !" Then will the candid man 
confess that \xq had not^ m fact, slept remarkably 
sound, fi>r that, by an evident miscalculation of his 
longitudinal proportions, j;he housemaid had somehow 
made up his bed too skcyrt, by which accident he had 
been compelled to remain all night in a silting pos- 
ture. Morpheus himself must rejoice in a sleepless 
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nighty when listening to the glorious outbreak of 
hearty miitk which, follows such harmless embellish- 
ments. 

In shoirtit pleasure, in whateyer form bestowed, is 
a self-repaying debt which we owe to one another, 
and innumerable ace the means that help to sweeten 
life's daily bread at the cost of a small portion of our 
individual ease and selfishness. We must not, 
moreover, exclude from the category of public 
benefactors the iredoubtable Major Longbow! What 
a mine of entertainment had remained uncultivated 
had we not lent him our ears^ and refused to marvel 
at his marvels ! Who that heaprd can ever forget his 
stirring recital of the death yft his unfortunate Lady 
from an Indian coup de f^letl, which one day after, 
dinner, in the presence dt himself and friends 
reduced her to a heap op^hes \ or of the admirable 
»ayfr<M with which the Major, a^cu^med, ae he 
said, to such results when in anothe^r^nore intensely 
hot climate, he had seen SalanuJfaers drop down 
dead with the heat ! And how did this man of 
** muscle" meet tfie dire calamity^ By simply calling 
his *^ Kitmagars^* and '* Consumahsy^ and calmly 
ordering them to bring clean glasses, and sweep 
)f away their mistress! " 'Pon my life it's true ! — what 
will you lay it's a lie ?"* 

• Vide Mathews •' At Home." 
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Immortal Longboirl FerdinanA Mendez Pinto 
was but a type of thee, thoa liar of the first mag- 
nitude I 

Oh, ye eternal bores and button-holdere 1 who, 
Menzentius-like, chain the quick to the dead I Ye 
dreary spinners-out of tedious narratives ! Ye joy- 
less and joy-denying of the earth; ye Aoneif relators, 
who never taw a joke, and therefore never took one, 
what are all your tiresome details of "facta" to one 
such mirth-moving, heart- expanding fable as the 
above? 

Badinage apart, what companion is more dreaded 
and dreadful to an imaginative mind, than the self- 
satisfied, pseudo sage : the matter-of-fact individual, 1 
whose mathematical and material nature makes bim 
regard as immaterial all that w^ not come beGoie 
him in a tangible form that m^be palpable to liie 
sight and"seiise?" Aman^who is invariably- pre- 
informed of whatever we tell hita, aqd ^v■hMe stu^d ' V ,■ . 
or fortuitous knowledge defeats every cliort.^^aiir "~^>'' 
part to appear wiser than himself, even fy tlW but- 
tering of a crumpet! — in short, one m Im " kimvi - " 
everything, and will believe nothing, and very little of 
■'that! 

In truth, we are all very apt to laugh at, and 
sometimes despise, what is termed vulgar credulity ; 
bill 1 have often thought we might with greater 
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justice express contempt for what may be called 
vulgar in-credulity ! 

For my own part, I would rather be the veriest 
ffull that ever skimmed a duck pond, believing that 
he had crossed the broad Atlantic, than the miserable 
toretchy who, having read Gulliver's Travels through- 
out without a single smile, gravely affirmed that he 
^' looked upon the work to be on improbable fiction 
from beginning to end*^ 
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J am 9k ixuu), and therefore I iliiok. 
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We live in_,a tender-hearted, mercy-teeming age— 
in a lan^ flowing with the milk and honey of Imm 

indness : from which plenteous source stream forth 
precidus balms to heal, not only the persecuted, but 
the pVosecuted. In this blest era a sovereign remedy 
is found for crime-inspiring discontent. By an 
alleviating influence malefactors are transformed into 

abes of yra.ce. a nd a haven of rest, where the wicked 
shall cease from troubling, is provided for the proud 
in spirit and poor in purse, th 
of begging are asham ed — t 
the members of which— a very large body — have 
but, in their ^ Lgreen and salad days ,** in imitation of 
Denmark^s prince, to put ^^jm '^^^^ri "^^'"Pftfij*^^*^" ^^/^ 
and to "wear their rue with a difference," to find 
themselves 

their lives. ^ 

It is certain that some sins do bear their privilega/^ 
on earth, and things are now so ordered in this \me 
'of Freedom, that crime and criminality — no longer 
' ^ •1844. 
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analogous— wUl soon be deemed ihconipatible with 
human intellect ; we must, in fact, want diticourse of 
reason, and become incontinently mad on this sid^ 
of liie water, before we can entertain a rational 
expectation of sympathy and benefit beyond otir less 
interesting feUd^ (if eatutes; 

Malefactors in other times haye certainly "had' 
their swing y* but were never so exalted as in this . 
enlightened and philosophical age. 

It has been justly observed, that the public voice, 
when it calls loudly, and calls only for mercy> ought 
to be heard; and *'whereunto (I ask) serves^ mercy 
but to confront the visage of offence?" i. c. to show 
' it countenance; in other words, to put a new aspec t 
yj^^ »]^fi %!^!U]; f g^ilt. according to its peculiar 
features. 

The people (like "the king*^) now can do no 
wrongs — treason is out of season, and fast fading 
from the soil. 




Why, if it prosper, none daro pall it treaaQ n."! 

And, happily, there's such divinity doth hedge in 
royalty that 

" Treason can but peep (query pop ?) to what it wonld." ' 

Verily, it is but just, that those who have essayedj 
their utmost " to do '* for others should, in requital^ 
be " done for^^ and, like a sinking vessel that has 
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sent forth its signal of distress, and fired its last 
gun — not a shot left in the locker — be safely towed 
into harbour^ and laid up handsomely in ordinary. 

Things are, indeed, in a glorious train, and if they 
progress we shall not have a crime extant in Young 
Old England for love or money, to bless ourselves 
withal. The Calendar will become 

" A vir^n papfe, pure and unwritten still — ** 
and remain carte bUinche to after-ages. But to this 
state of purity we are not yet come ; nor shall we 
attain to it until minor madmen partake of the impu- 
nity which now attends the greater. Every man of 
experience will acknowledge from conviction^ that 
what are called petty larcenies are as apt to take 
their rise .from a disordered constitution as capital v^ 
trespasses. In the matter of ^^^fir""^^ fi^^i'^ is as 
much philosophy in the direction of a pop-gun as of 
a double-barrelled Manton — ^in the pointing at ha^es, 
as well as at human beings, — the aim and end being 
in both precisely the same, namely. Provision. 

He who tells you this, intelligent reader, is himself 
a Monomaniac (what man is not ?), and claims to be 
eligible (no matter how), in the legal sense of the 
word, to the immunity and privileges appertaining 
to that title. From my youth upwards to man's 
estate — (the only estate I inherited) — my ears have 
been familiar with the imputation of insanity, though 
like '^ other indifierent children of the earth," I was 
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but "mad north-north-west; when the wind was^'^ 
southerly I knew a hawk from a hand-saw." 

" That boy,^' exclaimed my father, *' is out of hij 
mind !" " My dear child I" cried my fond mother, 
*' you have certainly lost yowrsenses !'* " That 
young man," whispered a friend, « is a fit candidal 
for Bedlam !" •* He's raving mad/' said others, 
** and should hare a straight waistcoat." In short, 
all agreed that I ought to be confined, and somehow 
the government took a similar crotchet into its head, 
and one day, after a tedious examination, four-and- 
twenty prejudiced men, who were in a hurry for their 
dinner, came suddenly to the conclusion that I ought 
no longer to be at liberty, and it was ultimately 
judged fitting to my case, to try a change of climate 
and occupation, as the best means of bringing me to 
my senses. 

Thus, at two several periods of my life, I was ^ 
coerced, and it being deemed prejudicial to th^^ 
public in general that I should be at large on my 
native earth, I was accordingly provided for on a 
more genial soil. 

Ah! I have had my trials! I am, however, 
once again returned to my country, to see its aspect 
improved, its laws unfettered and free from the 
narrow prejudices which accompanied me abroad. 
The brambles and thorns which then clogged and 
impeded free-will, are rapidly clearing from the 

K S 
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higbwajB of the land, and it remune but to pluck 
^ 115 the underwood which yet entangles the footsteps 
of the humble wayfarer, to make Mj)^4Ma{u]U.,ioad 
_^of life free to all passengers, and render it as smootb 
and keve'nir^owling-grefen to those whom " Provi- 
dence " has not " blessed with affluence." 

To this consummation our considerate legislature 
wisely poiuta, and t he March of Merc y treads no w 
ii^ikAlaiUliiai^'MMbsfiL&^J^i&Lklif) *J^&t eren a ielief 
in malice prepense is daily merging into virtuous 
scepticism, and it may reasonably be expected that 
in due time some of opr lawgivers will bring in a 
bill to abolish mspwon of crime : thus, in anotiier 
century, hanging— unless in the matter of fresh game 
and suburlui bridges — will entirely be suspended. 
On the same pious principles, our patent theatres 
will be converted into cortTenticIes, and no ranting 
tolerated, but in the pulpit. Every prison will be- 
come a palace — not a gin, wherein to catch our 
tripping fellow-creatures and lay them by the heels : 
noj Handcufft and Gyves will be then out of joint, 
Darbys will be confined to the Epsom race-course. 
Our Gaols will be Goals for those whose well-directed 
&im9 point to a retreat from the responsibilities and 
„^' toil of this working-da.y world, — to which incipint^ 
regicides, high -mettled highwaymen, inadvej^teat 
assassins and unconscious pick-pockets, aiKateurs of 
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every age and quality, may push forward in order to 
enjoy the firtiits of their past triab. The Golden, 
will as naturally succeed to the Brazen Age, as da 
follows night, light darkness, — and universal su/ - 

it must come, but the good work is yet incomplete 
— there are still those unredressed, whose temporal 
interests must be first cared for. 

Our immortal bard has affirmed that ^ jmad ness 
in great ones should not unwatched jg o :'* grante 
but why then, in small ones? — If our Tilburinas 
are to be allowed to stalk about ** stark mad in whit 
aatin/^ may not our ''gentle Noras'* have their 
ravings in ** white linen?** The distinction is in- 
vidious as unwise, which invests the quality of 
monomania alone in the heads of capital offenders 
— as if none else t.f|sfi^j[ of t he insane root ! So far 
from this being the case, there exists on this teeming 
earth a very large community of minor madmen — 
'^ S\yor^ Jbiroth^ga-tQ g rim necesBitv *' — whose hmes 
cry out for sympathy and provision, equally with 
those of the higher crazed, and who, like the m^^Mive 
by bread, feel want, taste grief, need friep ds,'^ — 
men, tor the most part destitute of arms, but whose 
'* hands are equally instrumental to the mouth,'' 
and whose moral wanderings and erratic impulses 
are as little under their own control as are the acts 
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of those who have more method in their madness, 
and whose legal responsibilities are yet insisted on, 
while their "betters^' have a shelter spread where 
they may , cum privilegiO y wear away th^lagjgjjj^ 
of their madness! Oh! 'tis most retrograde to 
justice! for who but must mark the wide line to 
be drawn between pistolling and pocket-picking — 
shooting and shoplifting — murder and mutton- 
killing ? If, indeed, " blood" must no longer ** have 
blood," why is a simple felony to place men, for the 
most part " of un derstandinp rs _ simple and mi- 
}ol^dy^ under such severe penalty ? If trespass 



on a broad scale be venial — ^if hands carrying arms 
are pronounced harmless in this land of Cockayne, 
why must our poor " pickers and stealers *' be 
so roughly handled? should they not rather be 
pitied than condemned? or if we must convict a 
thief, why not imitate the philanthropist, who re- 
commends us to let him show what he is, hf^sbmling 
out of our company? But let me ask, is supre- 
macy in crime to enjoy unshared impunity ? Shall 

course ?" Is the poor pettv^larcfim:— xogu e. who 
manifestly do es the worst in his power to the best of 
[edge, to be excluded frop public exemp- 
tion and benefit of high crime Wnd misdemeanour, 
. and like t hp poor ^r in ^l |f f?^^^, ^^ ^^n-A^^m^A fo|. 

V *JJS£P§^U1p> ^8 atonement for the innumerable pec- 
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cancies of more yxlaring criminals ? May it not 
be said / 



y 



" His crime is .great because it is so small P" 
{JErgo^ — It f^ would be greater were it none at all !") 

t ^ 

Take it {from me, tender-hearted reader — and I 
have my private reasons for the assertion — there 
are as manyx confirmed incurable lunatics in sma ll 
as in great natter s ; men of abstract py|||^ip^^«r 
whose crazed bmns go a madding after forbj 
frui t (^^ pine-apples in frames ^^)j and who argjjiiijtbe 
guestion of meum ai^d tuum^ as obtuse as infanc 
wl iich impulsively snatcnes at ever^tmn^ wit hin 
its reach. ^ Such men alye irresistibly propelled by 
Monomania (the modern, term for what a gregjtfii* 
Monomaniac th an any of ns called by the name of 
^Jigg^gjl !)y and jnn tit **^^*^ r^'^^'^^cnifih hntTFfrrn 
own and wbit htlflTiff^' ^^ ^^lirrjTj thn^ " Kify^^ 
jnan c an separate colours. Suc^ visual weakness 
calls surely tor a "skacle rather than'^a lancet. Why, 
let me ask, is there not ^ome blest Alsa tia set apart, 
wherein to gather up. the waifs and strays that 
abound in the bye- ways of this overgrown state? 

this world be, if Justice held her scales with equal 
hand! Yet do I see ^^ some sparkles of a bette r 
hope, which elder years m ay happ |lv brfn^ fnrfli 
Let me gently 
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green vi -^a fff ^i"" — let me re&esh my mind's eye^ 
though with an imperfect view, of the rising Utopia 
in the distance, where aU is plenteousnesa, purity, 
and peace. 

" Killing" there will necessarily be, bat assuredly 
" no Murder." The harmful Lunes of the blood- 
thirsty Mohomaniac must needs require an occasional 
victim ; but what of that I has it not been, time out 
of mind, an axiom, social and statbtic, that the few- 
muBt suffer for the weal of the many ? Private 
sorrow must ever be subservient, when conducive to 
the public good. By the future code of political 
ethics, how much of human suffering will be super- 
seded by our rectified laws [ Instead of punishment 
and death, thoosands will be preserved and made 
happy. No more prisons, as I have before observed, 
will be built — no more chains (or cheques) forged — 
^he poor will be in peace as well as in pocket. No 
dank and darksome cells, hemmed round with walls 
of stone, will clog our city's freedom— such cum- 
brous masses will be superseded by Asj/lums, Retreats. 
There will be no criminals (no jndges of crime) — all 
will be honest men. No thieves to take our goods 
away — no deserters to take themselves away ; there 
will be no ex^ecutionB, civil or military. Not even a 
boh will be shot ; and as for lodrf^ they will be con- 
fined to the rivers : not a Chunb to be fishe d, not a 
Pran^ah to be picked UP at any price. One, per. 
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chance, may be preserved in the "Kwer, and open to 
inspection as a curiosity, amongst the thumb-screws 
and other ingenious instruments of gone*by torture f(5r 
reformed humanity to shudder at, and skeleton keys 
will lie buried in the bowels of the land, like dateless 
coins. Tlien there will be no ]Bjfl?8 but Temple Bai 
no chains but those of Hjtteiij no fetters but thof 
of wedlock ; no " Unions Jl^^^^ divide husband from 
wife, parent from child. 

Our Old Bailey ^ill no longer keep an Ordinari 
and his dismal doors may swing open, night and 
day, and hang upon their rusted hinges till they 
drop off Q^^eir own accord. 
New^te will be nugatory, and 
The Flee t will bj ^nmanned. 
Cold Bath Wfilds will prove a genial receptacle 
for those wet olankets to convivial enjoyment th^ 
Hydropathics, who will there be in their element — 
(that is if any then survive the *' water-cure,'* and 
are still afloat) — where they may freely imbibe their 
aqua vita without throwing cold water upon othe*--^'** 
people's habits, and together 

« < Drink deep, ere they depat^ V* 

Then our Queen's Bench will prove a perfect bank 
of roses — sans Spines — whereon our Sybarites may 
repose without their leaves being ruffled. 
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The Stoc ks will belong exclusively to the Bulls 
and Bears of the Koyal Exchange^ and 

The PUloyy may not be named to ears polite ! 

Then will our Bow Street — opened to the river — 
be Bay Street, and tliP^ f^rmnj^ Tipnr will *' ta kejiig. 
ease at his in n. ^* and hug himself in solitude, 
fo r no R unners will be fojind^ia JCovent Garden — 
save scarlet-runners. 
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Charlies, egrennow superannuated, will be name- 
less — and JerntjriiffS'^nkiiO'wn. ^ 

There will be an end to the Finish, and no gentle- 
man ** who is a gentleman," will " go with his eye 
ut,*' or think of singing *' all rff ui ]^ his hat. " instead 
of a table. ^ 

No Paul Ply will seek to worm out our family 
concerns; by asking a gentleman who has arrived at 
years of discretion " whether his mother knows he'i^ 
out ?" much less think of questioning his domestic 
expediences by enquiring '* whether his mother has 
sold her mangle ?" ^ 

Slang will be as scarce as black-better, and become .. 
a dead-letter in decent society. 

Then the '* Inns of Court " will be quite out— of 
practice. Lawyers will keep no terms with their 
clients ; their deeds will be invalid, and themselves 
invalided — entirely out of office, and all their tin 
anisters will go to the dogs, while their dirty deeds 
will be turned inside out, and be reduced to thread- 
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papers. Then will Lincoln's Inn change ite sombre 
hue to Lincoln gr^tC There will be no conveyancers, 
t. e. no thieves, no pickpockets. 

No private estates — for all property will be in 
common. Hence merchants will keep no ledgers — 
bankers no cheques. 

We shall have no debts; no Christmas bills to 
pay ; no Duns ; no ** Waits *' at our doors ! — ** think 
of thaty Master Brooke." 

But, hold ! I must stop short of what's to come, 
lest my readers exclaim, with Sheridan's sapient 
Governor— 



not 
Because — it ia not yet in sight !' 



Certesy these desiderata cannot be at once brought 
to bear. Rome, we are told, was not built in one 
day, and, indeed, the fact seems borne out by proba- 
bility ; neither can every headlong delinquent of the 
present time expect to be all at once converted into 
a deliberate madman, let him have his wits ever so 
much about him. No ; Time— that whirligig, whicbf^'**' 
like the ancient figure in the good old contre danse, 
turns all round in its course, will have its circuitous 
and wilful way. Ppco e noco — little by Util e — step 
by step— by degffe§s — great heights must be attained, 
and it is for us of the present day to work manfully 
up the steep, and make it level and easy for those 
who come after. We must sow, that others may 
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redp ; dielve, weed, tear up the tares that have choked 
our own paths> and leave them those of pleasantness 
to our successors. From individual care will ensue 
universal ease> and present toil lay the germ of 
henceforth rest. 

But the French proverb discreetly warns us that 

4^^ " Le secret d^eunuyer est oelui de tout dire,^* 

Taking the hint^ I shaU briefly conclude thatwe live 

in ^ * a Mad Wo rld, my Masters^" peopled with Mono- 

mamacs, wno 'are alTTOthftd equally to a share in 

public sympathy. We are each insane ui>Qn s ome 

,j3oint or othe r, and deluded by some objecto?8r 

which, in the pursuit, we are apt to stumble, and 

sometimes fs3L It is am^attaUjitgBJiS&^i^ which 
^flfects different men according^ to their differing 



x 



astitJiitlnnS'.'' 



'^ 



rrpi 



if f1 



^he wea ^fffi,^ the strong. It supports some and 
enfeebles othelhs ; yet ndn^^walk stifaight or securely 
under its influence at all times i each seeks a point 
of support on which ^ lean with safety ; and while 



" One reels to thiis, another to that wall ; 
'TLb the same «rror that deludes us all.' 



\ 
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Another green leaf 'has dropped from the stem of 
genius into the lap of earth ! 

" A mighty spirit is eclipsed ; a power 
Has passed from day to darkness, to whose hour 
Of light no hk^ness is hequeathed.** 

Theodore Hook is dead! Fallen untimely; for 
though no longer in the " May of life,'^ he had not * 
o'ertaken the sear and yellow of his days, nor lost 
thft anTnmpr fr^glin ess of h is mind: which mis^ht be 
said to have attained to the maturity and ripeness ^ 
of autumn without any of its decay. He'^shouKx 
have died hereafter!" Mr. Hook was an e:j:traor- 
dinary man. Those who knew him only from his 
writings knew but a very slight portion of the sur- 
passing faculties of his mind. It was necessary to 
be acquainted with him personally, and in society, to 

able to form any thing like a just conception or 
s^preciation of his excelling powers. His pen failed 
to do the writer justice — ^it never fully exhibited the 
extent and variety of his genius. It seemed as if 
his talent was essentially oral, and refused to give 

* This paper, with varioiu others ia this -coUection appeared 
in an anonymous form in Eraser's Magassiae in 1841. A. M. 
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itself wholly to a more permanent means of sustaining 
his reputation. Mr. Hook himself had a poor opinion 
of his own printed productions^ and always spoke of 
them to his familiar friends with unaffected, though 
playful disdain, marvelling how ''such trash" found 
acceptance with the public. He wrote professedly for 
money ; and, as he was '' not sedulous by nature 
to indite," never attempted to write until the very 
moment he was pressed to do so. Thus what he did 
in a literary way was sudden and unpremeditated, 
like his wit in conversation, and never cost him more 
thought or time than he employed in the immediate 
execution. He had not a fi[rain of vanity. H e would 
allow the commonest intellect in a person he liked 
to point Out any alleged blot or imperfection in his 
compositions, and, if not too late, correct them under 
such criticism. Mr. Hook had been the darling of 

remarkably talented mother, wh ^ dying while he 
'^'^ % TUfirfi hoy I an d his father, then at an advanced 
ag e, maki ng a °**7flnd ^"^Y^^^gfii ^" ^^^ T^afnyQiiy 
distasteful to his young son, to whom he had not 
given any profession, Theodore jdelded to circum- 
stance, threw himself upon the world's resources for 
his happiness, became the spoiled child of Society, 
and before he was eighteen his company was coveted 
and courted by a wide range of fashionable and noble 
friends, as well as literary contemporaries. 

In the year 1805 he became acquainted with 
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Mr. Mathews. Hook having commenced dramatic 
authorship in a farce entitled the S4tiier*8 Retur 
acted with great success at*Drury Lane^ had free 
access thenceforward to the green-room, wherein he 
conceived a great friendship for Mathews, at whose 
house he visited frequently — nay, daily (for they were 
near neighbours), for many years after. 

Theodore was at that time a tall, slim, fashionable 
looking youth, with a fine figure ; black clustering 
curls hanging about his animated face, every line of 
which was full of intelligence and genius. Without 
being handsome, he was extremely good-lookin 
H^b i '^"irk ^ and lustrous eyes^ which 'T^^rP f^^^ ^1 
in expres s ion, for ^.^eemed to hear as w ell as^ 
with th em. He thought inmseli ugly ; and often 
with undoubted sincerity declared that, had a choice 
been given to him, he would have preferred beauty 
to any other earthly possession. As he grew older 
he treated this subject as he treated many others, 
with a humour that was delighting to all near him'f 
and in later days was very fond of exercising his 
pencil, with a power he possessed in no mean degree, 
in producing caricatures of his own increased figure 
and altered face, by such means good-humouredly 
anticipating and blunting the observations that others 
might be inclined to make upon his prematurely 
changed appearance. 

Mr. Hook's early love of '* fun " was uncontrol- 
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lable; his perceptions of the ridiM/tous^ keen and 
unerring ; an^ikis desire to amuse himself and others 
•with his observations and experiments upon folly 
and credulity was irresistible. His descriptions^ then 
and since^ of circumstances, men, and things, were 
curiously graphic and entertaining; a niji the most 

"^/^lail W^T^ W?'\r important, and 
i« Pfi^f"^^^T f^ tfy^^ Q^ T| iaTration. 
In other respects he loved in his youthful glee to 
divert those with whom he was intimate, and also 
to startle them by the feats of nerve displayed by 
him in any rash undertaking. No juggler, prac- 
tising his varied sleights of hand successfully upon 
is audience, and perceiyiug the wonder his dextrous 
ingenuity excited, could feel more triumphant pride 
than did the youthful Theodore when ^^ astonishing 
the natives/? or his friends and companions, by his 
venturous exploits and practical exertions for their 
amusement, and at the same time his own. In the 
quality q{ a dramatic author, it has been mentioned 
he had thjs entree of the green-room, where he be- 
came for the time the Littl^ ^^1^1? of the building, 
enacting as much mischief as the renowned original 
himself eyer poticocted in the person of the inimit- 
flblftJVfrs, .Tftyj^^n. 3ome of his boyish frolics, not 
generally knoTyn, may not be unentertaiiiing to the 
reader. One season at Drury Lane Theatre, during 
the run of the stilted melo-drama, made up of magic 
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ai^d mysticism, a gigantic oracle had occasion t(y 
send forth in brazen voice certain aw^^ revelatioro 
to the victimising hero of the scene ; iPneodore one 
night crossing behind the stage on his way out of 
the theatre, found himself close to the wood and 
canvas which composed the form and substance of 
the oracular prophet ; and observing the tube through 
which some appointed person nightly issued the 
supernatural intelligence requisite " for the better 
carrying on of the plot*' lying ready but unattended 
by the person who had to perform the duty in ques- 
tion, Theodore spontaneously undertook the part. 

This happened at a period of great political ex- 
citement on the hustings; and ere the proper person 
could regain the tube, and at the moment before the 
demon-hero expected to hear the soul-harrowing 
intimation that ** the clock had struck /*' Theodore, 
through the medium of oracular eloquence, blew a 
blast so loud and dread, that the expectant actor 
and the whole theatre were electrified by the extra- 
ordinary noise, and in the next minute all party- 
feeling was astonished, startled, and confounded, by 
another almost stunning shout, which defied the cha- 
racteristic unity of the drama's time and place, and 
all chronological consistency|^by the popular and 
deafening acclamation of 

"burdetjt for ever!'* 



r 
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It^ however, happened that Perkins wa» going to 
a more formal engagement than Hook ehose to 
partake in ; and^ the rain pouring hard at the mo- 
ment, the dinnerless wight was pu^izted what to do 
with himself, — sportirely declaring, however, that 
he would stop iomewhen to dine, before Perkins 
was set down at his destination ; and just as he 
made this declaration, the crawling hack passed a 
genteel-looking house, where, by the fire*light in 
the dining room (the curtains of which had not yet 
been closed), a table was laid with about a dozen 
covers ; and Hook, remarking that it looked very 
inviting y put his head out of the window of the 
coach, crying, '* Stop, stop !" adding, as he turned 
to his friend, " I'll dine here ;" and instantly pre- 
pared to alight, as the coachman let down the steps. 

*' What !" inquired Perkins, " do you, then, know 
the people who live here ?*' 

" Oh, no !" replied Theodore, with his droll, mur- 
muring chuckle of a laugh, '^ I haven't the remotest 
idea who they may be; but I'U dine with them, 
nevertheless. I dare say they'll have ^o objection ; 
so call fer me on your return home, and ypu will 
find me snugly domiciled." 

" Nonsense ! ** exclaimed his incredulous friend ; 
**you would not think of introducing yourself in 
such a manner to strangers ? I won't beUeye you 
ave nerve for such a proceeding.'^ 
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This was- enough. Perkins's dpubt acted as a 
challenge. Theodore's mind was ipade up to ^' the 
sticking-place ;" and a wager's ri^k decided the 
point. He promised Perkins that he would not 
only dine at the house in question^ l>ut make it in- 
disputable to his friend^ if he would call for him on 
his return home^ that he had not previously known 
the owner of the house. ^* Inquire for me^" said 
Hook^ '^ on your way back, and you will find meT 
He then descended^ and immediately knocked at the 
door of the house, where his firiend> in utter amsaey 
menty saw the intruder enter, as he drove off. 

At the time fixed, Mr. Perkins stopped again at 
the door which he had ^seen close upon his ad* 
venturous friend a few hours before, and timidly 
inquiring whether " Mr. Hook was there,'' he was 
respectfully requested to alight, and forthwith 
ushered up-stairs ; at the top of which he was met 
by the master of the house, who politely assured him 
that any friend of Mr. Hook's was most welcome. 
He then conducted him into the drawing-room,, 
whence joyous sounds of merriment had previously 
reached his ear as he ascended the staircase; and 
were now easily understood, for he beheld Theodore 
seated, quite at his ease, surrounded by a delighted 
circle of ladies and gentlemen, who had neither 
eyes nor ears for anything but the charming person 
before them. 

l2 
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Perkins was dumb with admiration and confusion ; ^ 
but no one observed his embarrassment — ^indeed^ no 
one saw him enter^ so much were all absorbed by 
another object. The master of the house^ however, 
reluctantly withdrew his attention from the hero of 
the scene occasionally, and sacrificed his own plea* 
sure now and then to politeness and the newcomer. 
By what Mr. Perkins elicited from his host, he was 
soon satisfied that Hook-s visit there was purely un- 
expected, — the master of the house congratulating 
himself upon the fortunate mistake of Mr. Hook; 
adding, that he was the most fascinating person he 
had ever known. And by degrees, Mr. Perkins 
became informed of the process by which his friend 
had established himself within the house. 

It appeared that on the opening of the street-door, 
after he had been let out of the hackney-coach, Theo- 
dore gave his name, with his hat and cane, to the 
servant, following the announcement of it into the 
drawing-room, where, looking about him with 
affected surprise, of which the host and hostess evi- 
dently partook in no small degree, he inquired 

whether he was not in the house of Mr. ? and 

was immediately answered in the negative. 

" Bless me 1" cried the astonished youth, " surely 
I've made no mistake ! This is No. 8 V* 

" Assuredly, that was the number ?*' 
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" And this is Street, is it not ?*' farther in- 
quired the unconscums stranger. 

** Oh, certainly,'* was the response. 

" And does not Mr. live here ?'* 

He was again answered in the negative. 
How very extraordinary !" exclaimed Theodore. 

If, then, he does not live here, I have forgotten the 
street in which my friend's 'note mentioned he had 
taken a house. What a dilemma ! I must give up 
all hope of finding him out to-day. He's at this 
moment, doubtless, waiting dinner for me ; and wait 
he must, for I haven't the slightest recollection of 
his address, if this be not it. Unfortunately, too, 
the carriage that set me down has driven oflT with a 
friend, whom I requested to take me up again on his 
way home at night. Very awkward, indeed !" 

Many apologies succeeded this unlooked-for em- 
barrassment, and were met with as many polite 
assurances from the master of the house that there 
was no occasion for them. Hook requested, per- 
ceiving, as he said, that it still poured with rain, that 
a servant might be permitted to call him a coach ; 
and in the interval the intruder talked very plea- 
santly, so pleasantly, that before the coach arrived, 
the gentleman of the house having telegraphed 
with his wife, and been answered satisfactorily 
— just as Hook requested the additional favour 
that a message might be delivered to his friend 
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Perkins when lie called, to account to him for not 
mee^in^ him there ; and was retreating with a ^ace- 
ful bow, Uie toaster of the house interpoeed a polite 
hope that, as all chance of Mr. Hook's engagement 
being fulfilled was out of the question, he would 
honour him by taking a seat at bis dinner-table on 
the occasion, and &wait his friend's arrival, who 
doubtless would be much disappointed at not finding 
him there. 

To this hospitable proposal the modest Theodore 
» offered some faint scruples ; but at length hesitatingly 
assented, alter a more earnest entreaty, seconded by 
the handsome mistress of the house ; and the unex- 
pected guest, with the hospitable lady on his arm, 
descended in secret triumph to the dinner-room, 
where it is sufficient to say the guest rapidly de- 
veloped his engaging powers, and ultimately won all 
hearts. 

The ladies tardily quitted the table, and with visible 
reluctance ; the gentlemen remained at it longer than 
courtesy to the drawing-room expectants justified. 
Theodore's wit flew about like diamond -sparks, and 
lighted up by its hilarious influence all eyes with 
admiration and delight ; and before he and his 
friend left the house, he Tiveted the afliections of 
all present, by rehearsing, in extemporaneous verse, 
(for which he possessed such wonderful facility), to 
a lively air, the incidents of his eventful visit, amazing 
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and enrapturing his hospitable entertainers and 
their friends by his wonderful talents and engaging 
manners ; and as he took his leave, they all crowded 
round him with even affectionate adiettx ; while his 
host and hostess declared this accident to have been 
the most fortunate of their lives ; at the same time 
begging Mr. Hook to consider them his fast frienj 
and to drop m upon them, when not more formally 
invited, as he had by chance done that lucky day. 

Many such instances as the foregoing might be 
told, did not limited space preclude further relations 
of Mr. Hook's wondrous power^ not only in the 
manner described, but at all periods and occasions 
of his life, in not only making friends of strangers, 
bn t pf converting cvftn nre^udice ^nto partiality . 

Mr. Hook's memory was always miraculou^^ 
When about eighteen, he undertook for a wager to 
Repeat the names and trades up ^^ *^^ fih^p fr^ntn 

down a certain portion of it. This undertaking he ^ 
accomplished, failing only in the due succession ofr 
one house. But it being afterwards observed by 
one of the party, that Mr. Hook might possibly have 
been partially acquainted with the shops previously, 
he engaged, after the perusal of the front page of 
the day's newspaper, to rehearse every advertisement 
that stood in its columns. This he also performed 
without a single mistake. 
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- Although Mr. Hook had great animal spirite, he 
did not possess equal vivacity at all times j on the 
contrary, he was subject, as most men of genius are, 
tC -^""p nnrl H'trr "IrprfTTi-nT 7f mriirl. most affecting 
to witness. Strange to say, of so gifted and intelH- 

eiit a being, he was superstitious to a painful degree. 
He entertained an implicit belief in supernatural 
agency, and would listen to a ghost-story with a 
pallid cheek, and awe-inspired interest. Early in 
life, he wrote a novel called " The Man of Sorrow," 
in which this weakness was manifest; and though, 
as his judgment strengthened, he conquered much of 
this tendency, yet to the last years of his existence he 
cherished many of his early impressions. As a 
trivial instance, it may be mentioned that he never 
would enter upon any undertaking of importance, 
if he could help it, on a Friday. He hadj however, 
a remarkable insight into the weakneasess and follies 
of others, and was not unobservant of his own. He 
ill fiLl.ti tJic -^ptlifi ""^ '*if^ mnfit' wilji and 
Aftfrtfj] t\if\ siral' ■"'•^qt^s a f little minds with th e 
mo8t whimsical facility, dragging them from_their 



i slialj^iw hiding pl ac gs, and laying them bare upon 
th<; 8urfii«f with irifiime hiimorir. to tlimr fpinpr'a 
jjljsmay. He held a professed enmity 
with whaVhe described under the expressive head 
of hwq^g — every evidence of which he assailed 
with all the vigour 'of his powerful ridicule, in- 
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exorably putting the right names upon wrong 
things. 

It has been observed that Mr. Hook continued his 
intimacy and friendship with Mr. Mathews, with few in- 
termissions, up to the period of his friend's death. 
Oneinterruption,however, there was, which threatened 
to be fatal to their future good understanding. It 
occurred abouttheyear 1827, when Mr. Hook,in one of 
his humorous veins, was irresistibly tempted to work 
upon some traditional accounts, picked up, of the 
strolling players of other days (for the race must 
have been extinct before he was bom), and to pub- 
lish their supposed ** Sayings and Doings'*^ in that 
admirable series so named, in the story of " Gervaise 

Skinner.** 

» 

' Mathews had, perhaps, more of the esprit de corps 
in him than most actors of his day. He had 
always loved the art itself; he esteemed many 
persons belonging to it ; and could not bear to see 
it degraded either by its own members, or by the 
invidious report of the prejudiced or ill-natured. 
To find his " own family friend'* the agent of 
vulgar calumny against it, shocked his ideas of 
propriety, and wounded his confidence. He knew 
that Mr. Hook could never have associated with any 
but the gentlemen of the stage ; and it seemed un« 
accountable — ^nay, my husband at the time thought 
unpardonable — thus with malice prepense to hold 

l3 
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them up to public ridicule and contempt. By clothing 
the characters in " Gervaise Skinner" in the garb of 
London performers, and identifying their conceited 
ignorance, their depraved and vulgat habits, with 
the educated and honourable portion of the com- 
munity, the author certainly acted injuriously, not 
only to the profession generally, but to his friends 
particularly. So Mr. Mathews thought and felt, 
and a coolness — or rather a warmth — ensued. The 
comedian was irate at what he considered an outrage 
upon good fellowship. 

It must be confessed that the unprincipled and 
meretricious habits of the men and women in *^ Ger- 
vaise Skinner" are unreedeemed by the undisputed 
'^ fun" arising from their imputed vanities and tech- 
nical follies ; and Mr. Hook's pen was too forcible 
to need its being steeped in gall in order to give it 
pungency. Whatever might be the author's feeling 
in writing this story, Mathews tacitly resented its 
publication. The consequence was, that a long in- 
terval ensued, ere Mr. Hook's charming society 
again gladdened his friend's habitation. At length 
the .offender, conscious of the cause, could no longer 
bear the effect, and the following generous, pleasant, 
arid characteristic letter was one morning delivered 
to Mr. Mathews, during a temporary illness, which 
confined him to his house :— 
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" Chablbs Mathews, Esq,^ Ivy Cottage^ Kentish Town, 

** Cleveland Soto, Thwrsday, 

" March 5, 1829. 
**My deae Mathews, 

'' Ypu are now about one of tlie oldest acquaintances 
I have (or just now have not) ; some of my happiest hours 
have been passed in your company. I hate mincing (except 
in a case of veal). There is a difference not perhaps existing 
between us, but between you now and yourself at other times. 
They {on) say that you have been annoyed with one of my 
tales, as if any man except a pacha had more than one ; and 
our good-natured ^'6m2« — ^bless them— make out that you are 
personally affected by some of the jokes about the Fuggle- 
stones, and other imaginary personages. Now, I verily be- 
lieve, that if I had read that story to you before it was pub- 
lished, you would have enjoyed it more than any body who 
has read it ; since to ridicule the bad part of a profession can 
be no satire upon the good ; and, as I have said somewhere 
before, Lawrence might as well be annoyed at the abuse of 
sign-painters, or Halford angry at a satire upon quacks, as you, 
personally, with any thing reflecting upon the lower part of 
the theatrical world. 

** From you, yourself, I Verily believe I culled the art of 
ridiculing the humbugs of the profession. However, why you 
should suppose that I, after having for years (in every way I 
could) contributed— needlessly, I lidmit — to support your 
talents, merits, and character, professional and private, could 
mean to offend you, I cannot imagine. I can only say, that 
nothing was further from my intention than to wound-yowr 
feelings, or those of any other individual living, by what 
seemed to me a fair travestie of a fair subject for ridicule, and 
which, I repeat, never could apply to you, or any man in your 
sphere or station. Now, the upshot of all this is this, — where 
not the smallest notion of personal afiront was contemplated, 
I think no personal feeling should remain. K you think so, 
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come and call upon me, or tell me when I may pay you avisit^ 
If you don't think so, why say nothing about it, and bum this 
letter ; but do whichever of these things you may, rest assured 
I do not forget old associations ; and that I am, and shall he^ 
my dear Mathews, as much yours as ever. And now, having 
said my say, 

** I remain yours most truly, 

" Thbodoeb E. Hook." 

To a sterner nature than his to whom it was ad- 
dressed, such an ingenuous appeal must have proved 
irresistible. Mathews's heart opened once more to 
the man to whom he was really much attached ; and 
it was settled that Hook should come to the cottage 
the following day. He did so, and the friendship 
thus wounded, healed without a scar. 

For a man living so entirely in the world — Mr. 
Hook was not altogether what might be called a man 
of the world — he retained and cherished a youthful 
romance of character that was totally at variance with 
his general bearing and tone of conversation, alike 
inconsistent and incompatible with his habits and 
associations ; and he would have been utterly asham- 
ed to elicit this inherent quality except to those who 
had known him long and intimately, and with whom 
he had no dread of its incurring ridicule. Past 
scenes and the attachments of early days, however 
broken in upon or suspended by the chances and 
changes of this life, the distractions of time and cir- 
cumstances, continued to keep a tenacious and re- 
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markable hold apon upon his memory and affections. 
During his long term of intimacy with Mr. Mathews, 
living with him on the most familiar terms of social 
equality, he professed for him the regard of a 
younger brother ; and at his death manifested even a 
feminine sensibility of sorrow at the event. 

Many able pens will do ample justice to the me- 
mory of Theodore Hook. It might well be shewn 
that his unlooked-for and lamented death is not only 
a social, but, in some measure, a political, loss. Mf . 
Hook was a consistent Tory from his earliest youth ; 
and though — as it has herein been previously men- 
tioned — in literature the sun of his genius '* shewed 
but half his beams," yet as the originator and con- 
tinual editor of the John Bull Newspaper, his powers 
were to a great extent conspicuous, not only in the 
leading and more important columns of that publi- 
cation, but in the witty and playful portions. Of the 
latter, Mrs. Ramsbottom^s unique correspondence 
must be mirthfully remembered by all its readers.* 

Besides the John Bull, his novels, and the bio- 
graphy of Sir David Baird (the only work he prided 
himself upon), Mr. Hook's editorship and contribu- 
tions added weight and attraction, during .the last 
years of his life, to the New Monthly Magazine. 

* "Mrs. Ramsbottom " was a portrait from an original 
no longer extant. A lady of title and fashion, known to 
the writer and to Mr. Hook some years ago. 
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But ke is gone I Alas, Theodore ! thou art '^ pale 
in the tomb ! in the winter-house ! Thy friends have 
bent the red eye over thy grave ! They shall seek 
thee in their halls^ but "they shall not find thee. Thou 
shalt come at times to their dreams ; thy voice shall 

w 

remain in their ears ; but they shall see thee no 
more !" 

" Tread lightly o'er his ashes, ye men of genius, for he 
was your kinsman." 
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Un pea de dirmson, 

4 

** What a fuss there is about the turnips !" cried a 
certain knight of our acquaintance^ — after a visit to 
some gentlemen farmers^ who deplored the failing 
crop of this cattle-food,— his own agricultural know- 
ledge and interest being bounded to the requisite 
supply of yegetables for the table. — '* What a fuss 
they make about them ! for my part I don't care for 
turnips ; I think carrots much better ; and^ for aught 
I see, there are enough £br those who choose to pay 
for them." (Which, by the way, is the rational test 
in all matters of scarcity.) ** What a brawling there 
is about the turnips V^ 

And, echo we, what a brawling is there about the 
hardness of the times I Of which, by a parity of rea- 
soning with that of our sapient knight, we don't 
believe a word, since, for our part, we find every- 
thing very easy and comfortable ; whatever we have 
a mind to pay for, comes as readily and plentifully as 
ever we remember things. 

And yet not to give credence to popular complaint 

• 1848. 
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from time to time touching this vital question would 
be wholly to discredit written authority, which, time 
out of mind^ has had the pas of oral testimony. 

** That which is in print must be true!*' is an 
axiom which the freedom and infallibility of the press 
has rendered indisputable ; but then again, who can 
look through the columns of advertisements with 
which our daily and hebdomadal literature abound, 
wherein variety and abundance of all things mer- 
chantable are offered to us for little or nothing ; ele- 
gancies, luxuries^ all that can gladden and adorn this 
life ; besides the needful^ which, in unlimited sums of 
money, is absolutely pr^s^crf upon us by generous and 
disinterested lenders, enabling us to purchase innu- 
merable bargains, those pir lcpnrftfts yf n^ y w^ yftH and 
daughters. 



W 



" ffiMuCfi^because thflatma y be boug ht — 
Bought^ because ^eymajbewaateT,*' 



and which solicit us daily in every form : — who, we 
repeat, can see all these and believe that ruin an4 
desolation are come upon us ? Nay, can we with- 
hold our confidence (and moreover admiration) in the 
manifold inventions and improvements which, regard- 
less of expense^ as we are assured, are devised for our 
comfort and convenience ? Can we behold these still 
ginning, never-ending evidences of our country's 
stamina, and not feel satisfied, malgrS the (mis-) lead- 
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ing articles of our cherished paper (which it must be 
confessed sometimes " speak louder than advertise^' 
menV^)^ foretelling the crush and dissolution of all 
mundane reliances^ that England is still the most 
flourishing and well-to-do nation in Christendom ? 
Why, the very man who in the morning tells you 
that dearth and famine are the crying evils of the 
land we live in, will, on the self-same day, spread 
you a table that shall groan under the weight of thai 
plenty of which his pen has previously laboured to 
deny the existence ! 

Pass we over this, not irrelevant matter, and prpceed 
to proofs that at this present period things in general 
are particularly prosperous, and, to say the least, on 
an average with the good old times so vaunted by \^ 
those to whom ^^ Rien n^est beau que le vieuXy' and 
of whose superiority, entre nous^ we entertain a very 
certain degree of scepticism, while in many respects 
we moderns are infinitely above them. Let us take 
a retrospective glance at the dull matter-of-fact days 
of old. When the early-to-rise and late-to-rest 
system of unlettered England's shopkeepers bom 
apprentices y ^ lean over their counters all day, and 
lie under thf [p ^^ ir\\^\\t. nothing more was looked for, 
or indeed requisite, to the ready sale of their com- 
modities, beyond those significant, tangible intimations 
of their respective metiers, displayed in their windows. 
Alas ! for that single-minded, now exploded race ! 
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When dreamed they of " early closing movementB," 
who nevei stirred from their shop and its little back 
parlour of six feet by four (for with them there waa 
- measure in everything) ? When thought they of 
busying themHelveB in b cull-contending schools, and 
improving their minds ? 

What cared they for letters ? save and except those 
capital ones, the emblems of a floiirishiBg^ade, and 
iniciab of their house's prosperity, L. sTd., which 
made up the sum total of their learning's lore. The 
English trader needed then no tongue but his own ; 
no "foreign lingo" to perplex his honest miadk 
Content to know nothing beyond his tradecr^ , and 
only studied, like Nerval, " to increase his store and 
^Jreep his only son'' (if he had one) " at home j" with 
no higher aim, " from early mom to dewy eve," than 
to open and close his ponderous shutters, and 
sprinkle the shop-floor before his customers came 
.^ owH mth their dust. This, reader, " was your hus- 
band !" But yoKtif) England is an other guess sort of 
a person from him of elder times. Plate-glass and 
pedantry have found their way into our shops and 
opened to us a more lucid insight to that which was 
but the palpable obscure of other days. 

Increase of our nadonal wealth has led to the in- 
crease of our national wants, and ultimately to the 
development of long-slumbering, national intellect 
and its concomitant refinement. Our man of trade 
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has now a greater stock of money than he formerly 
boasted^ consequently, a great^frmind to spend it ! 
Thus the purse and the primer are simultaneously 
opened with his eyes, to the actual necessity of self- 
improvement. It follows then that in the Master- 
mercer, no longer nailed to his counter like a bad 
shilling of his day, we now behold the Master-mind 
which disdains, in prapria persona^ the sordid occu- 
pation of shopkeeping. No longer is he stationed 
behind his counter with a timid, sleekheaded ap- 
prentice at his elbow, with shining morning fac 
aproned (and not unfrequently cuffed), with haply a 
provident row of minikim darned with precision on 
his sleeve. No longer is the " Till^^ the nucleus of 
the house's stamina, but in lieu of the master's eye 
(perchance in a fine frenzy rolling), cognizant of 
the out- goings and in-comings of his capit^ we be- 
hold a plurality of young gentlemen Brians, with 
turned-down collars, pale faces, and winning ways, 
taking the place of the one; while a "cfiwAfer^* 
towers loftily above the others, second only in dignity 
to the elegant superintendent y who, with measure 
step, and vigilant eye, mtrades the boutique and notes 
the entree of each fajf visitant, for whom he places 
seats with a bowic^grace that would excite the ap- 
proval, if not the envy, of a Chesterfield. 

-Everything is, in fact, changed; the very terms and 
titles of trade are become obsolete. Thus we have 
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no longer shops, but establishments ; no more shop* 
boySy but assistantSy who have no longer masters^ but 
employers ; and, superseded as said employers are by 
this general reform^ and released from personal at- 
tendance^ what have they to do if not to fly to the 
same resource as their emancipated men^ and take, as 
beseems them^ the upper seats at the intellectual 
banquet so copiously and indiscriminately prepared ; 
and as all presiding heads of families have^ cumprivi" 
egio, the selection of the food of daintier quality to 
that of their dependents^ it foUaws naturally^ that 
while the subordinates are be-thumbing and dog's- 
earing their spelling-books^ and labouring to rein- 
state or transpose their too long-misused H's, and 
converting their V^s into W^s — and viceversd — ^their 
supierior of the upper form is majestically wielding 
his polyglott, and digging to the very roots of the 
tree of knowledge for the wherewithal to amaze the 
(yet) unlearned^ and make the learned smile^ doubt- 
less with a pleased approval ! Thus mind triumphs 
over mercery as over less tangible matter ; and why 
not ? Shopmen have souls ! and genius can no 
longer be bound up by stay-tape and buckram; 
besides, " a bad education mars gentility ;'* wherefore 
an ambulatory, indefatigable schoolmaster is con- 
tinually on his march of mental motion, treading 
upon the heels of ignorance, and sometimes, in his 
haste and zeal, a little too much confounding classes, 
Mais, qtiimporte ? 
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On looking over the Farthing Post, (that first of 
newspapers !) set up by our thrifty forefathers, we 
find that the article Advertisement was '^ short 
and far between/' a mere occasional nudge of the 
elbow to the idle dreamer of novelties, brief intima- 
tions of things not needful, yet necessary '* to those 
whom Providence had blessed with affluence," the 
coveters of le beau superflu, as a distinctive mark of 
their superior grade and good taste. But now, in 
these our better days^ they are indicative of no less 
than our country's geniusl 

The gorgeous George Robins, of illustrious me- 
mory, whose reputation was grounded upon his florid ^ 
descriptions, would have been a stunning loss to^ 
diurnal literature, had he dropped his hammer thirty 
years ago. Time happily spared him for posterity's 
use and example, till his excursive mind and^ super- 
lative diction spread their garish light over the 
fashionable columns of the Post they so adorned, and 
his spirit infused itself into the pens of his successors. 



" Too apt is study to be overshot ; 
And while ambitiously it seeks to know. 
It doth forget to do the thing it ought." 



/ 



Not so our students of the nineteenth century. 
Now, not only the merchandise, but the merchants 
are assiduous in their respective callings, and inde- 
fatigable in their efforts to secure our commendation 
and custom, not indeed as servile supplicants, but by 
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the all-compelling force of intellect, all-pervading 
intellect! And while in their multifarious claims 
upon our notice^ and their tempting descriptions^ 
we hanker after the commodities described, we 
actually lofig for an introduction to their accomplished 
Tenders. Let us at once turn over the file of our 
chosen paper, and read one by one the long lines of 
advertisements, those veritable signs of the TimeSy 
which give more than presumptive evidence, not 
only of the wealth, but the wisdom of young England. 
Previously, however, to the setting forth our more 
erudite samples, the lucubrations of our ^' learned 
Thebans,'* let us briefly touch upon the lighter 
specimens, the unstudied effects of Liberty and 
Fraternity, appeals rather to the reason than to the 
imagination, genuine hearty John Bull-isms, directed 
to the good sense and reflection of their countrymen, 
who cannot fail to be struck with the prompt, manly 
style of the blunt, and therefore honest tradesman, 
who, disdaining all trick and subterfuge, with an 
endearing familiarity, a ^* touch of nature,'* which in 
our reformed age '^ makes all mankind akin,'' without 
preface or apology, demands rather than asks, 

" Whff do jfou huy your hoo ts and shoes at Pari * f" 

The question is at onqe pertinent and startling. 
It seizes upon the eye, and touches the understandings 
of its readers — awakens every dormant faculty of 
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thoiight^ and places us in a sort of dilemma^ out of 
which we see no valid form of extrication ; for how 
reply satisfactorily^ even to one's-self, to such a 
downright question ? " Why, indeed !» we musingly 
exclaim^ after a pause^ during which our eye has 
again fallen on the pithy paragraph — " Why do wj 
buy our boots and shoes at Paris ?" — (here we snatch 
a hasty glance at our extremities^ ftfifT ^^-"^*'>^-»} — and 
just as we believe we have hit upon " the reason 
which justifies '' sq un-English a proceedings our 
justification is arrested and o'erthrown, by the closing 
assertion that he^ the said shoemaker, ^^ Sells them ^^ 
cheaper and better P' Here he throws conviction 
at us in a lump/' and we bend under the bootless 
folly — ^to say nothing of unnecessary expense and loss 
of time — of crossing the channel for a pair of solesl 

In number two of these, our quaint quotations, the 
writer exhibits all the characteristip frankness and 
unprefaced brevity which marks his brother trades- 
man (for ^^ one of these men is genius to fhe other ''), 
and we must admit that he bears in his style a little 
too much on the imperative in the injunction to 




(( 



Bu^ your shirts at 301, 8t. Martin*S'le'Qran4" 



Nevertheless, we can allege no just cause though 
possibly some impediments, to so long a drive east- 
ward, no reason, moral of physical, why we should 
not obey this, however peremptory suggestioii, — 
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unless, indeed, the succeeding invitation to a nearer 
and more fashionable quarter of the town, which, in 
a blander tone, urges us to inspect — 

'* The s^ree (not night) shirty** produced, as we 
are credibly assured, ^* under talented, and exclusive 
female superintendence "(I III). Here the greater 
glory dims the less, and poor 301 is put fairly out of 
countenance, and reduced to a mere cipher, by the 
force of feminine attraction, which let him resist who 
can/ 

In number three, we find, in reference to another 
essential article in dress, that Mr, -^^ — , (the tailor), 
" Is enabled to assert^ without fear of contradiction (!), 
that the characteristic of his fitting is a gentlemanly 
eojse!^ Now, here we have a pretty fair climax, for 
what can go beyond *' gentlemanly ease ?" Nothing — 
but the advertiser *s considerate feeling, which prompts 
him to add, ''for stooping, sitting, walking, and 
riding,*^ a misgiving evidently coming across him, 
whether, with the generality of purchasers, a pair of 
trowsers might not possibly be deemed objectionable, 
unless accommodating to thes^ various caprices of 
human locomotion. 

In number four we see announced — 

*' A Paletot built for the present season." Evi- 
dently, like most of our modern buildings, of a slight 
constructure ; and poor in pride as in purse must 
that man be who woujd venture to display it in its 



* 
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dilapidation a second season^ when it would ^^ hang 
quite out of fashion, like rusty nail, in monumental 
mockery/' 

We next, in number five, see afloat 

** Some waterproofing facts/* touching " a new 
sort of dreadnought coat and capes," which facts are 
of such absorbing interest to mankind in general as 
to jJiRsinate all hy drophob ial terro rs, and render rain 
and snow mere nullities in creation. 

" Something new,'* however, says number six. ^ 

" Something new was wanting," (so popular favour 
waits on chance and change !) and lo ! appears 

- THE PALLA GALLICA !" 

In the production of which, we are credibly in- 
formed by the ingenious "inventors'* themselves, 
. (and what better authority can we desire ?) that they 
have " left all their compeers far behind,** — JoabtLess 
to pant and puff, after the perfection with which they 
are unable to keep pace ! Finally, we have the 

"BEGISTEEED AQUASCUTUM OVERCOAT." 

which is surtout so anti-plebeian that the ** proprie- 
tors '* delicately infer its total devotion to the beau 
numde, by thanking " noblemen and gentlemen (only) 

Let us now " speak by the card;** and, lest to some 
of its readers it should seem that the trader doth 
protest too much, let it be recollected that " to things 

VOL, I. M 
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seller's praiaeJa due," and, moreover, that 
"praige^^<j^jj^8j4j|fljj^jpt. *' 

Learn we then, that ** Messrs. W. and Co." in 
announcing " An extraordinary excerption of fo- 
reign articles, consisting of a beautiful compilation of 
rich silks, gold watches, umbrellas, and many other 
peregrine productions of peculiar merit and great 
VERTU, are induced to avail themselves of this aurife- 
rous opportunity to the very extreme boundary of 
prudence,*^ (who could expect more ?) " the result is, 
that by their usual discretion and vigilance/' (Is this 
a world to hide virtues in ?) " they are enabled to 
submit to the public the most superb display of foreign 

^^productions ever yet arranged together in one coacer- 
ration. W^ and Co,, for the guidance of those who 
may favour them with a call during this ostensible 
exhibition, enclose a list of the leading articles which 
they intend to £xplicgtfi on this momentous occasion.** 
. A nicer * ^ derangement of epitaphs /* to borrow 
from our old friend Mrs. Malaprop, or a more com- 
pendious programme of an ex cerption of peregrine 

.jprpducti ons arranged tog eth er inoneco ac^vation ^froTCi 
jjim^QUtiferoiis opportunity, never before entered the 
mind of man, or into the compass of '^a card'' to 
explicate ! Truly, the force of learning can no far- 
ther go ! 
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The great Lord Bacon has recorded his conviction 
that individuals bearing upor^rtieir persons some 
natural^ or otherwise«J2U^2J|^^^|ar^ are, for the most 
psLit J fortunate in their liv-es. But it is unnecessary 
to remind the intelligent reader (and all our readers 
are intelligent!) that Bacon wrote— flourished — ^be- 
tween two or three hundred years ago, and, without 
intending any scandal against Queen Elizabeth, whose 
chancellor, by the way, he became, — we (to adopt the 
plural unit) — we mean to maintain, that opinions, 
which might have had force as well as foundation in 
her day, may be — and are^ at " this present writing," 
as much out of da te as her Maiden Maj 
and w^ kY^ quite sure that had Bacon lived to be 
older he would have been cured of this, his skin- 
deep impression. 

We are indisputably wiser than he was by several 
centuries, and, repudiating his old saw, as having lost 
its edge by long usage, we are prepared to confute 
and supersede all such time-serving theories, showing, 
if not their utter fallacy, at the least very startling 
exceptions to the rule laid down by that man of mark 

M 2 
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and statesman-philosopher, who, whatever data he 
might have had to go upon, has left no abiding proofs 
(as we mean to do) whereon to support his bald 
dictum, which would, in our day, have raised the 
spotted hoy to the highest pinnacle of earthly glory, 
instead of his little dotted body being confined, as it 
was, to one spot in a showman^s van. But to our 
text. 

Has it never struck the inquisitive observer, while 
casting his morning eye over the first page of the 
Daily Press, that, under the heads of Absconded — 
Rim-awuy — and Missing^ the absentee is almost 
always described as noticeable for some indelible 
personal particularity, native or acquired ?^ii«i2fiffl6 
distinguishing tra it, s^^f] DhviftV^ ^''^^^ '^^ nature. 

exional stai n, so me mal- conformation, 
some striking peculiarity or unseemly blur, and in 
fcome cases, as iiJJame JN ature had purposely stamped 
t heii; ^^ssessor s for^gj;j^tJygjjur suits. Or should these 
born characteristics in any instance fail to be con- 
spicuous, the object in question is sure to bear about 
him, in lieu of such, some casual, but equally indelible 
Idemish, some oddih^ of ^ll^^JIX- luV^^^t^J^^'' which 
points out the fugitive, and renders his identity easy 
to his pursuers. And these, forsooth, are the men 
whom Bacon has declared fortunate \ 

The frequency of our remarks upon this interesting 
subject led us ultimately into somewhat of a con-* 
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templative, philosophical, and philanthropical cast 
of thought — superinduced by being ourself a marke 
man — and urged us to enquire the more curiously 
into the original and prompting cause of sueh moral 
defection in such people — which struck us to have 
something in it not hitherto dreamed of in our philo- 
sophy ; and, as we have no unreasonable desire (cr 
expectation) to have our positions blmdly adopted, 
or our assertions taken upon 'trust ; — as we possess 
no swinish obstinacy of character, in short, have 
nothing like Bacon in our composition (although w 
wish we ha d a little of his AlJiiLaalLlQJlCfigfilVjL-Our 
writings from th eir fated obliv we proceed to 

place"Berore our reader the origin and ground of our 
present speculation and ultimate conclusion. 

For some time after our first observations, having, 
perhaps, as we have hinted, a peculiar interest in such 
insertions, we occupied ourself in collecting cases 
from our daily paper under the aforesaid heads ; and 
subsequently, in comparing, and drawing inferences 
from their agreeing tendency, our speculations, vague 
and unsubstantial in the beginning, have at length 
found a solid and abiding ground whereon to build 
a theory, which will not only supersede Bacon's 
rusty Saw?, but show that marked men are remarkable 
for an erratic and truant disposition ; wherefore, we 
contend, they should be statistically rated, exempt 
from personal responsibility, and not amenable to 
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common-law^ moral or politic — born, as they doubt- 
less would be found, had Varley consulted their 
nativity, under an erratic planet, and guided by a 
fatality which " sweeps their way and marshals them 
to" — vctffrancy. In fact, regulates their irregular 
walk through life.* 

But let us proceed to the promised proofs, and 
place before oqr now impatient reader some stray 
specimens of the cases aforesaid, which we take up 
severally, without selection or regularity as to dates, 
presenting them, however, in their authentic form, 
as extracted from the columns of the Times and other 
newspapers. 

In September, 1842— y 

" Absconded, with sums of money, James^erry *' 
(query. Hurry ?). This person is described as having 
" a delicate complexion, prominent forehead, hair long, 
an d g l arge mole on the right side of his fo rehead" 

In the May previously — 

Thomas Evans also absconded with moneys, &c., 
belonging to his employer. j^ 

* That excellent artist and eccentric man, the late Mr. John 
Varley, one day in conversation with the writer, incidentally 
referred tQ^Jij^gj^^^jjjeheYjagtojjg^i^^wW / and after- 
wards observed careless ly^nreplyt^n^urprise excited by 
the apparent recurrence of an accident which seldom befalls 
people in general not more than once in their lives, if at all — 
" Oh, I was born under a particular aspect," (that otjjj^j^rus, 
perhaps) " which decreed that I should be often tossed bjTa 
buU! IVb my fate r 

>4 
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He is described as '* stoutly made, bow-leggedXjg 
with a large oval countenance^ and watery-eyesV^ ^^ 

In same y6ar, and in the appropriate month of 
March, another youth walks off ^' trith moneys not 
his own, &c." He is distinguished by a 1^ large 
mouih^^ and for an addiction to the wear of '' green 
spectacles in a «^ee/ (query, **^a/?) frame." "Had 
on" (when he went off) "a hhue upper coat, and 
underneath, another of«Q^j2gj^^i^WiiB/' 

In October, 1842, we find the case of Jacob 
Domplinff, who has committed forgery. 

He is by birth a Dutchman, " square built" (i. e. 
DutchA}mlt)f " light eyes and complexion, with a 
jcar on the right cheek, walk^ j upriprht, with hi s 
^n ds fold ed behind him !" 

In January, 1843, James Johnson also comes 
under the head of absconded. 

" He is inclined to be stout, with a full face, sallow 

complexion, full eyes, large mouth and teeth. The 

__ two um er front ones fold over a little , and are 

dirty"' (!)* 

The last case under the head of Absconded that 
^e shall quote is that of Charles Bourjot, who is 
described as *^ spare in figure — fair complexion — 
long visage — dark hair, bald at the crown — and a 

* N,B, A slight coincidence with a difference is to be 
observed ill the last two cases ; namely, Dompling s hand?^ 
toe folded behind, and Johnson's teeth in front. 
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moleon the face y under the eye, with a prominent and 
upright gait." 

Turn we now to those persons described under 
the more delicately-cautious denomination of — 

" Missing,'* 

and it will be found that, by the same fatality, 
notoriety has marked them for her own. 
The first is— 

" A Gentleman"* 

This interesting individual is said to exhibit " a 
saturnine complexion, and a melancholy expression. 
A mouth peculiarly shaped, and drawn down at the 
angles. Nose short, and slightly turning up. Brown 
hair, thick and straight, worn much over the forehead, 

akne. his Mn-OQll^^jm ^hs Mk Jkk ^ M&^^ch ; 

eaks with a hollow voice, and is troubled with a 
quick consumptive cough." 

The next missing is a youth, with light hair 
and complexion, and a dark mole on the right side of 
his cheehA 

George S r (also missing) is noticeable for 

fair hair and complexion, and a ^ar down his 

Another " gentteman** is missing, who, disdaining 

* Vide Times, June, 1842. t March, 1842. 
X Nov, 1841» vide Sunday Times. 
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false hair, wears a black silk scuU-Cap^ his head haying 
recently been shaved, with only his linen marked — 
and that with three consecutive C. C. C — 's !* 

Our next paragraph tells us that Mr. Philip P — 
has left his home^ fancifully arrayed in a plum.- 
coloured frock-coat, red-plaid silk waistcoat, and 
baracon trowsers — (what a dress for an English 
January!) "is rather short, and has blue eyes, very j^ 
much s unk.^'f 
^ John Pettingal leaves his home also, very unlike 
a gentleman — and is to be observed " in a stooping 
position when he walks, and a contraction of the righi 
arm^ He is capriciously attired ** in a dark jacket 
with fustian sleeves and back, corded-worsted ^u i l^ 
/S whisperables, olive smock-frocki glazed cap, leathern 
gaiters, and high shoes/' J And Thomas Eliot 
follows his bad example, by deserting his wife am 
family, displaying, however, a much superior taste 
in dress, being attired in a *^ claret-coloured French 
coat, with velvet-collar — a double-breasted-waistcoat ' 
with coloured flowers^ and white under-waistcoat. 
Blue and black trousers — black kerchief, and cloth 
boots. He is thin, and pale of fajc^^ (he is a 
tailor), " has a serious look, a slight stoop in his walk 
— rather short, and is a native of Long Town, m 
Cumberland. He speaks with a broad northeru 

♦ Sept. 1842. t 1843, vide 2^W*. 

I March, 1843, vide nmes. 
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accent. Has high cheek-bones^ with a scar across 
his nose !" 

Five pounds are offered for the above person (his 
clothes must be worth the money) by George Buz- 
zard^ Clerk of the Parochial office, Poland Street. 

" Thomas BrochlebanV^ (another runaway hus- 
band) is six feet high; eyes raiher light grey; 
hair dark brown, with sandy-coloured whiskers; 
nose sjiort ; teeth, full; a deep dimple m his chin, 
and a cut o^his uppe r lip; knees bant forward; 
voice rouffh.* 

On February 1st, of this year, a young ma^[|ras 
missing, " of fair complexion, with a small mole on 
the upper part of each cheek!** And 

In the January previous, fifty pounds are offered 
for a knot of runaway convicts from custody ; the 
handbill thus describes these remarkably unfortunate 
men's most striking peculiarities. 

Thomas Green, *^ Oval visage, &c., with a scar 
on his right eye-brow.** 

William Thompson. " Oval visage, and a small 
scjjir on his nose." 

«i oseph Smith. " Oval visage, &c., and a round 
ring mark on his left arm.** 

Joseph Bowers. "Oval visage, pitted with the 
small-pox, and several scars on his left hand.** 

Will any one, after this, pretend to doubt the 

* December, 1843. 
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unlucky fatalitjf^f these persons? Let those ^'jest 
at scars who never felt a wound ;" but %be know 
them to be " parlous thin gs !" 

When these convicts escaped^ they had on the 
prison dress, viz. — a yellow and black checked jacket 
and trousers y and were without hats or caps ! 

What a complication of misfortune is exhibited 
in these runaways Why, their very extraordinary 
habiliments might have secured their re-capture, 
without any other peculiarities. 

But here we stop; although we could adduce 
many more instances of missing men— people who, 
for the most part, judging by their description, one 
might suppose never could be missed by anybod^^^jf^'^ 
but we abstain, for, were we to bestow all our tedious- 
ness, our readers might be missing men also. 

From the varied, yet harmonious, specimens given, 
it would appear ihdX ^^^^^e^j^jvoj^ai^^ov 
is confederate-^aaiL i<HiaitiMMfajidih--marked ugliness 
and that moles^ st^nrs. sqj^ i*^^hfif g^9^?^TF ^^^ "^^' 

brand of Cain diversifi***! ^ 



'Xv 




Not so ; but they assuredly, in some of our fellow- 
mortals, bespeak — applying to them the plain facts ^ 
quoted — ^ inherent and irrepre ssible tendency Xo^ 
jr\x^<^^ pi-^imtninftf-fi^-iaflt^ — ^namelv. to abscond — wan- 
der — cfege rLLJthe constituent of a deformed figure 
being, as it appears, mobility y or '^ native power to 
move/' and that marks, natural or acquired^ premon- 
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strate a talent for Io<iomotion — creating a stirring 
sympathy with universal liberty — which, while it 
makes free with other men's money, has no abstract 
love for that article, that is, interest in it per se ; 
such irregular appropriation being a consequent effect 
of a desire .to exercise their limbs, engendering 
a necessity for the means thereto.* Mais a reculer 
pour mievx sauter^ et revenons a nos movtons — our 
lost sheep, our marked and missing men, those practical 
refuters of Lord Bacon's theory — rasher than fire, 
but more easily put out — his '^ fortunate*^ men, 
whose " griefs," in fact, " speak louder than ad- 
. vertisement." 
• The Mwfortunate Thomas Evans aforesaid had 
^^ boW'legs and watery eyes,*^ What was the con 
sequence ? He absconded — and (of necessity) with his 
master's notes, wh^, in fact, made 

\fiie wiDgs he flew withal. " 

He ought not to have been trusted alone. With 
such legs and eyes a man is naturally led into crocj^ ed 

alley s, and w e put it to any di s- 
passionate and philosophic mindT^hether, with limbs 



*AK^ 



•: -s-*4* 





* It is, we believe, (or wcu) customary for the surgeon of 
a regiment to examine eyery recruit before his admission into 
ur army, and being considered ** food for powder," to ascertain 
that his person is unblemished. May not this precaution 
have arisen from the experience that men distinguished by 
any mark are found prone to desert ? 
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SO curved, a map's walV tVirnn^Vi lifi^ can be straight. \| Ll^ 

or with eyes habH na^ly fnll \(\ r^yfiyflnwiTig^ flfiff \\9. > 



own, much les s his master's interest. 

Herry a&o ab^nded, and tried to hide himself 
with his mole — vainly, of course — from notice. 
Moles are portentous things in open day ; for who 
on earth can be ignorant that things of that kind 

paBiaJX^^^^g^j[velL^^iictfiiJtfi^^wJ[UJ£M^LJ^^ 
hand pursuits ! 

The next unfortunate upon our list of runaways 

is a youth of tender years, who, ^ blind to the pos- 

sesslon of an._gj:/2afctt gftiLtttflM^i^is le d by his stars to 

wP^r tinn mats of ^pT||^ff>tin^ nnlnura. and to saddle 

his young nose for his journey with a pair of green j^ 
spectacles set in steel. 

Here, en passant y we may observe, that^ " some 
men there are who cannot abide a gapmg pig/* so 
there are others who cherish a most illiberal and un- 
accountable prejudice against the habitual wearer ofr*^ 
spectacles. We once heard Appleby , the little great 
man-'messenger, on a . time, to Richard Brinsle 
Sheridan and Drury Lane Theatre, tell a spectacled 
person, who had given him offence, that ^ ^ He n^pur 
fisf kne w a man v^ho wore s pec^of^^^ uiha._imwalL.a 

Lnd besides this high authority, there 
are others who pretend, forsooth, that such adoptions 
give a sinister turn to the features ; while there are 
other fanciful people, who gravely assert that a man 
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with a strong cast in his eye— if it aitnount to^ squint 
— caxmot be asstraight-fotward in his views as others. 
By many it is ako believed that such a person^s 
hearing is defective; and we ourself knew a very 
popular singing-master^ who would not undertake the 
instruction of a person- remarkable for any visual 
obliquity^ deeming such incapable of singing in 
*tune. We, however^ do not see that because an eye 
is imperfect, that t he pupil must necessarily be so too. 
Mais n'importe passons d d'autres dhoses, 

Johnsons is a strong case in favour of our theory 
ofnimsresistonce to our marked destinv . 

This person, it may be recollected, had large teeth 
foldin a over i n front, and^ moreover *^Kr^' (!). Is 
it for one moment to be believed that the trivial cost 
of a too&rbrash, to a man laden with gold, would 
ave deterred him from divesting his ivory from thi& 
casual stain ! No, believe it his fate demanded 
that his teeth^ pronlinently larg/i^ and obtrusive, 
should be detrk stlso. Then, ^Loany is it to be sup- 
posed that a matit like Dompffng^ with his peculiari- 
ties, could escape detection and apprehension ? Im- 
possible, 

Look at Mr. P— ' — d's dress, in which he I" left 
home*'* Why, his- plum* coloured coat, and red plaid 
silk waistcoat, must have been as glaring and un- 
natural on a January day as a July sun ; and must 
have acted as placcurdl upon his persbn, pointing 
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out its peculiarities, and at once proclaimed his 
whereabout. 

Not to draw our thread too fine by undue tension^ 
we may now leave these unfortunates, as we contend 
they are, to their marked destiny, and simply adi 

that i» ftf^ir»g gq 4f ^ pnttitl^zA-prkrHAP nf Qjir foll/Mir^ 

. <;giortals were framed (eit her by nature or fortui tous 
^ circumstances^ ^ojgroimwg . Certain children put ^ 
upon their legs to go alone as soon as they can stand^^ 
and wander from home to be cried for, not only 
within but without doors by the parties concerned. 
It 15 x^ very extrs^ordinary fact, and one we have had 
frequent occasion to notice, that^yi^J^fiLfituUfifiiMre 
dislinffaMhed,£QiLbm;^^^ bandy-leg ged, or 

lgfl"iri°g extraneous suppo rt apart from that of thej 

jonHSeixTenSerlimbs. or 



•V'j*f#yi/T 



thei 



the^ 



rote ction 

s hade (ha ply a cushion 
over the forehead) ; while the dress of such infants 
is, for the mostnm, by a HmafiA choice, composed 
of bright green or scarldi^foDes, and their extremities 
cased in ^* black worsted stockings, and lemon-coloured ^^ 
shoes.'* * 

It would indeed appear, that a sort of pursuant 

destiny mnrhsi frjip mnawav anrl tiixntive from iustinp i 



r 



it is certain that marked (i. e. ndssinc^nen) when 
bearing visibly no other singularity, invariably ex- 

* Vide Matnews at Home. 
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hibit an eccentric and pecfmar cut, or colour of 
dress, as if purposely to attract that notice to their 
icRrHBrttRPovnTpurposes and interests. 
J eschew. 






Observe the Chevalier d* Industrie, whose vital aim 
it should be not to differ in externals from the man 
whose respectability he affects. Is he not always a 
noticeable, a remarkable person from the highest to 

e lowest of his craft, from the gambler to the 

pickpocket ? and if nature have omitted to stamp 

him with any of the, peculiarities aforesaid, will he 

not (by his destiny) point himself out, by s^gular 

• adoptments ? Is not his coat of a hue differing from 

e prevailing colour, or elaborately braided and be- 
t^selled, while every gentleman wears his quite 
plain ? Are not his moustachios and whiskers ^ 
fuller or varying in cut from the general mode l^r 
The brim of his hat larger or smaller than the exist- 
ing fashion ? and if black hats are in vogue, will he 
not glory in a white one (possibly with a black crape- 
band ?) — are not his chains and seals ponderous, 
and prominently conspicuous, his shirt-pins, rings, 
nd brooches, gaudy and glaring to every eye ? 

Yes, dear reader, believe this — there is a moral 
harmony in all such deviations from common rule. 





an un 



dete rmines certain 
msSkS^'fortunate individuals) who are said t o live 
by their wits, anryhp^ Jrom^ajierversitY .afj^ojce^. 
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toral obliauitY of vision- ^^jm]iy^^"^^V Qi-vayo/1 f f 
jiV ° *^ajm£iL^tlaaii.iaa^ia«ftiasLjJ^^jg from the mo re >^ . 
honourable and upright c haracter. */ 

" The atara are said to goTem m en — " 

the Higher Orders doubtless. But for the less ele- 
vated and duller specimens of humanity^ whose 
triji^^t dispositions and erratic prepossessions„teniQ ttf»'*'^ 
them to diverge fro m the prescribed path o£.^da tv 

ay trom their abiding interests, other 



an 

Influences are employed ; and certainly, as far as a 
review of a larger portion of the marked evidences 
adduced may determine, we may fairly and reason- 
ably conclude that — 



" When suck mortals go astray, 
Their scars are more in fault than they 



/' 
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UN BEDUIT CHAMPJETRE; 



OE, THE MISEEIES OF A CAKE HOUSE. 



An elegant sufficiency, content, retirement, rural quiet, 
friendship, books, progressive virtues, and approving Heaven ! 

A dream, that ne'er Cftn equalled foe, 
By all that waking eyes can see. 





To a Cockney who has only tasted, by snatches, of 
rusticity, in a Sunday ramble 

" to where the silver Thames first rural grows ;" 

or, like unto the immortal Johnny Gilpin, taken a 
jaunt to Edmonton and back, on the same day ; or, 
at most, inhaled an autumnal breathing of sea-air — 
just enough to clear off the smoke and fog imbibed 
during three-fourths of the year in his native city ; — 
to such a man the name alone of country realizes 
the beau ideal of all that he has dreamed to be 
^blessed; pure, and good ; and if fiction be a part of 
poetry, he is a poet, for " active hours of innocence 
and love" at once fill the bright speculum of his 
mind ; the very word country, as if traced by an -en- 
chanter's wand, conjures up before his mental vision 
the four seasons of the year — not indeed as Nature 
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and Thomson produces them, singly and successive-'^ 
adTancing by slow and measured change, but 
get&er and full-grown, each an Adam at its birth, 
they stend before hi. enwrapped fimcy, arrayed in 
all tlu>jr vast v^^ripiy ^f lovpl|nftafl ; their Several and 

combmed infliisences are at once upon itfid around 
him — ^the latent and reposing treasures of the earth, 
to others made precious by their coy delays, are, to ' - 
his fantastic, glowing, imagination, at once revealed 
in beautifol maturity for his eager enjoyment. 

First in the group stands * ^ Primopenial Sprin g," 
unbosoming every grace ; the drooping snowdrop^^ 
with daffodils, that come before the swaUow dares ; 
the nodding violets and '^ pale primroses that die un- 
married r^ ' hyacin tlist^f ym-^at jgirflriT^.yj^j|tft^ ||yy KenK 

^d blushing inwards, spring under his feet at a 
thought '^ to make him garlands of." Infinite num- 
bers, delicacies, smells, with hues expression can] 
paint, the stores of Nature, with her endless bloom, 
open above his head, shedding their fragrant fresh- 
ness " to strew him o'er and o'er/' Anon, an hun- 
dred fruits are pendant in the_air^/anned by fervid 
Summer's ripening breath, which wafb its balmy in- 
fluence o*er the visionary's heated temples, while 

flowers '' ^ «^^ »>^**^^ Kv^ri^d ^yii of ^nm^m^r ^f^^-"' 

throw up their florid essence to his enraptured seni 
He gathers the rose in bloom ; he inhales its deli- 
cious perfume. O'er the distant mead wide flies the 
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in, and the new-made hay adds sweets 
unto the sweet, while Autumn, ** crowned with the 
sickle,'' is ripe, and in golden fruition showers, with 
lavish wealth, its glorious treasures in his lap ; its 
ardent rays have tinged the '* wavy com*' with their 
own warm, yet receding, dyes ; e^en now the graceful 
sheaves are gathered up, and the gorgeous grandeur 
of the woods shows itself, tempered with a green and 
yellow melancholy ; while pensive Winter, 

** SulleD and Bad, with all bis rising train of J^/ 
Vapours, clouds, and storms " ^r/ 



stands gravely warning the enthusiast that *tis time 
to ^^ summer it upon his hearth* ^* there to ponder 
over Nature's love with grateful heart, an^g§£|j|^ 

up his hopes of f||^^)rf j^f^ jjfl tf^ifi W sM IfP^ Tv^ ^ 
seasons know no change — in Heaven ! which is the 
treasury of endless bliss. 



(( 




So, by a calenture misled, 
The mariner with rapture seest . 

On the smooth ocean's azure bed, 
Enamel'd meads and verdant trees." 



Where now is fled the bright calenture of my 
mind! — the early visions of an excursive fancy 
which framed a paradise too bright for anything bftt 
dreams to dwell in — ^Where ? 

Echo answers — " Wherel'^ — and we drop from 
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these sublime heights and descend to earth's re- 
alities. 




Those only who have lived " an easy distance " 
from town can tell how hard a life that man leads 
who takes what is called "APlace," four or fiv< 
miles removed from the London turnpike, for his own 
gratification — as he then believes, but in reality, as he 
soon after discovers — for the p^rlnaivf* Kpn^|||: and 
enjoyment of those friends and acquai ntanc e who ^^e 
kind e nough to take the dust, to visit him, and there- 
by seek a respite Irom tne tedium and cares of their"* 
own much- worn and wasted establishments ; the 
which disinterested motives induce them to cast 
themselves, with their residue of town ennui, upon 
thoir rural friends for a whole day together, under 
t.h ft jlaiisihle pretext of a morning ca ll — to say no- 
thing of more permanent intentions — a trespass whicl 
can only, in well-regulated society, be attempted or 
tolerated in what is, by courtesy, termed — a country 
house. 

When a town-bred man, after a life of city turmoil ^ 
and fashionable apings, is tempted to seek out sucImjI)^ 
residence, wherein to^^jir^d off the nnnsed thread of 
his exist ence, it may be assumed that his original in- 
ducements aff^ f||]|f^ -r.A ^^p^^y ^ ^^^^^^j. v^fro.f fr^m 

noise and impertinence, a remove from every-day 
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ioif^ whose penetrating quality no street door is at 
all times strong enough to resist. Seclusion^ leisure, 
and, haply^ economy ^ make up the sum total of a 
man's motives for commencing^ in the autumn of his 
age, an entirely new mode of existence, in order to 
live more to himself ^ and with those who form the 
dearer portion of self. Are these speculations rea- 
lized by his new scheme of life ? Nous verrons. 

We all know that exclusiveness is as imperiously 
insisted upon in a residence four miles out of London 
as at Almack's itself; for your Cockney cottage — 
your " Cake-lious e,^^ supposes not only absence, but 
distance from the great city, or it is nothing. To be 
situated really a hundred miles away from London, 
though in the narrow heart of a provincial town, if 
your dwelling be in itself commodious, and its ad- 
juncts respectable, no earthly objection can be urged ; 
on the contrary, near neighbourhood is, in that 
case, not only desirable but requisite for social pur- 
poses, and at the same time indispensable to the pro- 
vision of your every-day comforts ; but, to ride or 
drive to a residence four or five miles only out of 
our great metropolis, and not to be able, when there, 
fancy oneself an hundred miles removed, and 
sheltered from human ken, is out of all taste and 
intention. Then, indeed, is the glimpse of a 
n^ighboijp's chinmey-top, peering above our trees, 
insunj^rtable — ^for, to enjoy measureless content in 
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such a place, it is necessary that we ape omx children w 
in their recreations, and constantly ^^ play, at '* being J\ 
far etway from town^ otherwise we might as well be 
in town, as assuredly we should be in less than half- 
an-hour if we wished it. 

It may be inferred from the rhapsody which so 
fantastically heralded my theme, that in my early 
days I cherished an inbred prepossession for a 
country life, the which, in maturer years, (mis) le^^t^ 
me into purchase of a place out of toum. One of 
such pretensions as befitted a man of moderate de- 
sires and modest means to covet and sustain — ^namely 
— a pretty, simple structure, apart from the high road, 
and joined to an acre or two of lawn and garden- 
ground, with a paddock for my cows, and a pretty 
upland in the distance, which I fondly described as 
ffi jT^^y^f ^ On one sid e a sheet of fair wate r. — ^byf 
persons of taste and good breeding called a lake, byLji "^ * 
others a pond, by the ignorant, a river, and by tha 
vulgar and ill-natured, a pool. In short, my cottagei 
possessed all appliances and means to boot for gen- ^^ 
teel ease, and simple comfort, wUI^ ^ CQHiPlljir ?f flPlftl^^'^ 
beds for particular friends. With such accessories 
^hiS^SrSiaali.,. .y ftndl, «d ■.,»! 
took possession of this little paradise, in which all my 
life-long reveries had led me to expect unmixed, un- 
alloyed felicity. ^' My golden dream was out ;'^ we 
entered our rustic home early in the year, when 
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nature was all promise and ourselves all hope. Before^ 
however 9 we could be called settled, our numerous 
and enquiring friends found us out, notwithstanding 
our having jealously kept all but one or two in dubious 
knowledge of the spot, naturally wishing, for a time, 
to devote ourselves exclusively to some alterations, 
and to the putting "things" in order. But our 
secret made itself wings, and flew around our circle 
like wildfire. Indeed, the season was not favourable 
to such concealment — the spring was more than 
usually mild, and London unusually vapid. Our 
projected arrangements were consequently much re- 
tarded by tj^g^ friendly avidity of every body to satisfy 
themselves that the place to which we had retired 
was one worth visiting us in... and strange to say, 
as it was vexatious, the very people whom we h^ 
^.r" left town principally to .^a.v().id, were amongsi thio* 
\ earliest to find out and follow us ! Thus, company 
poured in daily. Dinners, indeed, at this early 
period were confessedly and obviously out of^ie 
question — "house haWrfurnish^d," — " plaro un- 
packed," — " servants unprepalrfed — strangers to the 
localities, &c. &c.," were our excuses : hot luncheons, 
therefore, for a time supplied the place of more solid 
refreshment ; but all our visitors were so charmed 
with this sort of entertaipfhient, " so devoid,** — as 
they said — ^^^of ceremonjr — so ofl*-hand — so unlike 
London stifiTness and formality," that it was often 
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dusk before our morniBg-callers could prevail upon 
themselves to turn their backs upon the " sweet 
place !" — and it seemed to us inexplicable, how such 

\£i\r own hft-. 



.-Tva: 



generally late period of our visitants' return to town 
— which seldom left us with a speck of day — ren- 
dered it impossible for ourselves or our servants to 
resume our morning's arrangements, and my wife 
and I had only time to sit down to our simple meal, 
harassed and spirit-worn by the invasion of guests — 
— on every occasion resolving that the next da 
should atone for the waste of that departed ; but ere 
we could again proceed with our operations, fresh 
arrivals surprised and engaged our attention and oc- 
cupied our time. Again we were required to exhibit 
every room in the house, again we were forced to 
parade over every spot of ground about it, again we 
pointed out and enlarged upon the capabilities of th 
place — explained the alterations meditated, the im- 
provements projected, the plans to be executed, et 
cetera, et cetera. Daily we had to combat the objec- 
tions of some, and the propositions of others, whose 
suggestions, not altogether meeting our preconceived 
ideas of taste and expediency, we found considerable 
difficulty in answering, unless by a bland adoption. 

One friend strenuously recommended me to get 
rid of the cedars," (of i^gjf^ggujjjjjjj^^jgowth, and 
ih. I. N 
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in full beauty!) Another — a wheezing, waddling^ 
panting, puffings asthmatic animal, — advised me " by 
all means,** (but those practicable) "to remove the 
large trees to a greater distance from the house, 
because," he assured me, " they choked up the free 
current of air, and suffocated respiration." A third 
— a withered, chilly mortal, whose bones boasted of 
more flannel than flesh* '* detested deciduous plants, 
they were so cold and bare in winter," and insisted 
that evergreens only should be retained; and he 
almost grew warm in support of his opinion, till the 
recollection that he never dined out of town, except 
in the dog-days, cooled down his heat to its usual 
temperature. Then — our wretched hypochondriacal 
friend, TV^y. Dis^jjy^l. expressed his serious objection 
to a ha-ha I and his sickly wife with her eternal 

:arnernouse cough — wjiich^like T^CQ| o,said (fifty 
times a day)— ^ft.,.!^^ J|, j?,9agfe,90]jJL?peak— " I 
would fain die a dry death," — shuddered at " the 
river, ^ asking my wife whether she was not aware 

tha.t stagnant water near a house was very injurious 



ee 



to the lungs ?" y/ 

A timid, but deteri^ined foynunter thought the 
gates in the field " much too high, and the ditch far 
too wide." Whil e g^ fierce agr iculturist and a New- 
market man > were for immediately pulling down my 
new green paling, both agreeing on the general 
expediency of a h^dg^- 
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Old Commodore Honduras, whose wooden le 
acted like a dibble all over my velvet lawn, laid • 
deep stress at ever y fltj^y ht *^r^i upon the desirable- ^ 
ness of covering the whole green space with '*good, J^ 
solid gravely instead of turf/* — ^and a wealthy stock- 
broker, who had vegetated all his life in a dark 
court at the back of the Exchange, opposed th 
taste of a lackadaisical Miss, who lisped out her wish 
that my wife would cover all the beds ** witluttfl^fi^ 
g^<^ rnMg^A mi1y^'»^.mniT>fftiTiiTigr his Opinion in sup- 
port of g«n«flowers^ morry-golds, and j| f f^^^- which he 
pronounced to be "much mor e riche r.** Suc h dis - 
crepan t tastes, of course, rendered it impossible to 
agree with one without piquing the rest of our kin 
advisers; hence, we considered, that to obey our 
original intentions was the most prudent as well as 
the most pleasant plan. My wife, therefore, calmed 
down the fervour of the women by telling them, 
confidentially, that she had made up her mind to le 
me have every thing my own way, and submit 
implicitly to my arrangements. While I whispered to 
the husbands — with a shrug that implied a lamentable 
lack of influence in such affairs — that I had no 
voice in the business, which I left entirely to the^ 
management of my wife. At length, that is to say, 
in about, a couple of months, we were, in great 
measure, established in our new abode. The prim- 
rose, crocus, and snowdrop, had modestly given 
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place to the anemon#^nd other floral harbingers 
of summer, and 







« 



^rand-dame Earth with a new livery , 
^riou a flowers^ and 
Checkered with delightfuT objects—^" 



».»t.v^ lat W uil «MMBitoftMrfW«« 




every part of our grounds. All was enchanting. I 
seemed to flit on wings and tread on air, and my 
wife and myself looked fondly around us, fully 
satisfied of the wisdom of our choice ; and we might 
aptly have exclaimed, in echo of our thoughts, while 
gazing upon our new home-^ 

** Marry, peace it bodes, and love, and quiet life, 
And-!-to be abort — what npt that*8 sweet and happy !" 

We had not, however, yet commenced our purposed 
plan. Unbidden idlers still came to occupy our 
mornings; and, with a view to abate these early 
intrusions, luncheons were prematurely swelled 
dinners. Sooth to say, although the primary objects 
of our leaving town — where, since my marriage, I 
had somewhat " disab^g(| msLMslAta hv ghftwinff ^ome- 
thing of morV swelling port than my faint means 



arly^^ 
inlo 



could grant continuance' — were to keep alooi trom 



rtw I <i » » * »t< i * Mtk 




London habits and ^x^enses, to enjoy each other's 
society without interrupthni, and to become, as it 
were, acquainted with our clmcU;en ; yet we could 



not, we agreed, allow 'OUr&elves toSae considered 
absolute churls by our former acquaintanNu No ; 
liberality, (and I fear I must in candour add-^roH^ 



f ^ 
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demanded, that all must dine with us, at least, once^ 
if only to see the little Eden we had chosen, and the 
manner in which we henceforth intended to live ; 
but, as we were predetermined not to return their 
visits, but to confine ourselves to the select few — 
with whom we wished to establish an easy, provident 
intercourse — this stinted hospitality to *^ the general," 
could not, we argued, break seriously upon the rigid 
system of economy we were bent upon pursuin 
while it would rescue us from the invidious charge 
of sordid reserve, and the object which induced our 
retirement would be at once recognized, and grace- 
fully accomplished. One determination above all 
others we had made— -namely, not to visit or be 
visited by our immediate neighbours ; therefore, in 
return for their calls of courtesy, we simply left ou 
cardSy a sufficient hint, we deemed, that it was not 
our wish to become intimate; in truth, we were 
cautious to an extreme not to involve ourselves in 
local society, for as we meant to break through so 
many of our old ties, it was* not to be expected that 
we could think of forming new ones of minor in- 
terest. To our town intimates and friends, therefore, 
we gave a series of invitations to what we modestly, 
and perhaps affectedly , termed — " the simple enter- 
tainment of a cottage." But although these invita- 
tions were not repeated, our days and nights were as 
entirely devoted to visitors as we had found them 
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when in town; and at length we deemed it expedient 

to be candid in declaring our motives for having 

relinquished our London establishment — namely^ 

" the too great expense arising from frequent visitors 

— a daily yearning on the part of myself and wife 

for retirement and leisure — the necessity of educating 

and providing for our children, &c. &c/* In the 

prudence and propriety of all which, our hearers 

warmly and approvingly concurred ; but at the same 

time it was clear, that while they lauded our plan, 

each ni aiJ£ ]^m^Qr-hArflalL,^i^L-Ai' ^^^^ **^fght hf ) or 

iAjfaaAptM»i4«t it. Every body praised, nay fervently 

commended our prudent views of retrenchment, but 

nobody, in effect, gave into them. All declared that 

dinner-giving was but a thankless expense, yet each 

seemed determined to receive as many as they had 

ever had. I was, it is true, candidly advised by 

discreet and friendly individuals, to think only of the 

interest of my family, but at the same time it was 

plain, that each adviser expected to be considered 

one of that family ; they had no objection to offer to 

the exclusion of others from our hospitality, but it 

was evident that they did not feel it requisite to be 

excluded from it themselves ; besides which, these 

people were so charmed with our cottage, that they 

not content to come to it themselves only, but 

not unfrequently ^' took the liberty'* of introducing 

their relations and fidends — just to take a peep at 
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its beauties ; and^ as by a curious coincidence, all 
these peepers sought this gratification about half an 
hour before our stated dinner-time, it happened th 
their peep extended to the dining-room, where, im- 
mediately after, as a matter of course, additional 
covers were laid for the admiring strangers. In this 
unsatisfactory manner our time — our wine — rapidly 
vanished, and our spirits followed as t he natura l 
sequence, till 

" That climax of all earthly ills. 
The inflammation of our weekly bills — *' 

led me, in a pensive moment, to open my banker's 
book, where a startling Per Contra warned me to 
revise my general expenditure, and once more dive 
into the depths of my domestic disbursement ; and, 
finding it indisputably and seriously augmented 
instead of reduced by my prudential plan, I began 
to doubt the soundness of my policy; and the 
increasing influx of company at my table, with its 
unremitting calls upon my time as well as my purse, 
at length convinced me that perfect felicity was not 
necessarily a concomitant of rusticity, as I had 
imagined, in my simplicity. 

This discovery gradually produced a change in my 
hitherto placid temper. I became sour and peevish 
to all about me ; discontented with myself, and my 
ill-humour soon ceased to be only occasional^ — it 
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became a quotidian fever of my mind, and from 
becoming dogged, I. was at last rabidly excited. I 
snarled at my wife, growled at my servants, snapped 
at my children, and flew in the face of my friends' 
opinions when contrary to my own. In effect, my wife 
was pained, my children frightened, my friends silent, 
and my servants sulky. With the latter 1 was so in- 
variably savage, that they declared, amongst them- 
selves, that " Master was certainly jnad,^^ and — 
(** give a dog an ill-name'') — I one morning, after 
one of my ebullitions, overheard my wife's Abigail 
caution the new Mai- adroit footman (an English em- 
bodiment of the French^^Qj^c, who invariably 
irritated me by his stupidity) — to " keep out of his 
JVJ aster *s way," — adding, to the palpable dismay of 
poor clod, th?it I had "just bit off the gardener's 
nose for only asking me a civil question ! " It was 
indeed too true that I became utterly irrational to 
every body, and shunned contact with my family as 
much as possible; not that I was a whit better 
tempered when solus, for I then quarrelled, almost 
irreconcileably with myself. I also took to the 
vulgar brutality of kicking my dogs and whipping 
my horses, on every petty provocation. Trifles of a 
ludicrous nature, which were wont in happier moods 
to create a smile upon my face, now only served to 
put it in a pucker. One morning my favourite poor 
Grotise, a setter, whose flapping ears had never^ 
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during his fourteen-year- old-life, been raised by the 
sound of a gun, or his eyes enlightened by the sight 
of a bird, I discovered actually making a point at a 
fussy old hen with a brood of chickens, which, to 
please me, my wife had placed under a coop upon 
the lawn. In a tone that seemed borrowed from 
Jove's loudest thunder, I put him at fault ^hj telling 
him not ^' to stand there making such a ridiculous 
donkey of h^nself at his time of life," enforcing my^ 
precept by a sharp stroke of my cane, which brought 
the poor creature howling at my feet. How I hated 
myself at that moment ! nor could I expect the poor 
beast to be any longer attached to such a brute ; but 
I was mistaken, for an apologetic pat or two raised 
the poor sufferer upon his legs, whose only reveng 
for my beating him, was to Jick my hand, which 
simple action more wounded my heart than his most 
biting reproach could have done. While his speak- 
ing eyes looked pityingly up at mine as if — not to 
speak it profanely — they said, dear Master, 

" To err is human— to forgive— ca»t«e.'* 

One morning, I savagely drove my youngest boy 
in tears to his mother, because the little fool ran 
screaming after me down the lune, with the alarming 
intelligence "that the ducks were drowning them- 
selves in the pond!*' Another time, after vainly 
attempting to rein in an old hard-mouthed hack that 

N 3 
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I had hired to convey me, sometimes, out of reach of 
hpme vexations, and who would affect a csmter when 
I wanted him to trot, I was so far carried away by 
my ill-humour, after tugging and pulling unmerci- 
fully at the bridle, as to use the ungracious words of 
his Grace of Buckingham, and wisb the obstinate old 
^Ir Cockney beast '^ ^tmrried and settled in the count ry ;'* 
at which bitter sarcasm he fell upon bis knees, — 
whether in deprecation of such a fate, or for private 
reasons (not revealed to me by his master), I knew 
not, but dismounting and helping him to rise, many 
other invidious and biting reflections upon pastoral 
life escaped me as I led the beast home by the bridle, 
through a lane ancle deep in mud, concluding with 
our great lexicographer's opinion, namely, that 

In truth, I was rapidly merging into my second 
Londonhood. I more than once detected myself 
leaning with favour approaching to fondness, towards 
the '' sw^et shady flidft i^i V^]] M«11.>> and every mo- 
ment found myself more willing to renounce 

" the pomp of groves and garniture of fields," 

for the groves of chimneys and garniture oi falbalas 
in the gay window panes of Bond Street and Cheap- 
side. I yearned for the populous obscurity of my 
native city, and longed to shelter myself once more 
in the dim solitude of Town which, I now discovered 
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to be most calm and secure, and certainly the most 
economical : 

" This was not heresy, but reformfi^tion." 

I remembered too that, when in town, we were able 
to say Not at Home with occasional success, but now 
in our " Retreat," the name which we had endear- 
ingly given to our cottage, it was unavailing. No 
one would take a denial ; no wariness could evade 
our pursuers ; all would enter upon one pretext or 
another. - Pedestrians, who, for the most part, like 
iLfiapfeMBftprfHttiiMMMLthinGCs :" single men of c ertain 
^ habits and mir.firffl.in means, fond of the flavour of 

s, who profess to find air and 
ise necessary to ^e\x existence • and leave daily 
their cheerless chambers with a latch-key in one 
pocket, and a toothpick in the other ; they, after so 
long a walk, naturally required to rest themselves ; 
while visitors d, cheval, and those who rode. in car- 
riages, as naturally desired to rest their horses. 

The first time I had ventured to deny myself, a 
polite party pushed by the timid servant — ^^^S^ji^ 
buck whom I had, in keeping wifrli my y^g^jj^ plaBi v 
hired m place of our smart, knowing, town-bred ^^^ 
footman — as he stood with the gate in his hand and 
a lie in his mouth, discovered me in all my glory, 
namely, without my coat, stooping down to root up 
some envious weeds which I had detected amidst 
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my favourite plot of flowers. An irrepressible titter 
which I heard, occasioned me to rise awkwardly from 
my undignified occupation — for surprise is an ac- 
knowledged enemy to the Graces — and with a glow 
on my face, which might have paled the peony, from 
confusion, I hurriedly declared that I was very glad 
to see them ; and, in reference to my Not at HomCy 
assured the hateful intruders, that although I desired 
to be denied to every body else, I would not have 
had them sent away on any account (!). This gra- 
tuitous falsehood, which " if the gods did hear, I hope 
they'll pardon," suggested by a nervous embarrass- 
ment not to be controlled, brought upon me the just 
reward of my sin and folly, for the whole party con- 
gratulated themselves upon their perseverance in 
f forcing their impudent way, and promised me that in 
future they would not take my servant's word for my 
absence, but enter at once and see for themselves. 

*' But where, '^ they enquired, " is dear Mrs. 
Finsbury ?" ^^ 

" Oh I" I replied, " she is out; gone to town." 
This additional disingenuousness, into which I 
was led in order to hasten their departure, by de- 
priving these odious people of further excuse for 
stay, only confirmed their pre- disposition to remai^^ 
for " they could not," forsooth, " think of gwJng 
without seeing Acr." Thus newly-perplexed, and 
finding the detestable speakers quite sincere in their 
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declaration^ I ordered in a tray (oh ! that tiresome, 
tedious, noon-tide nuisance), and while my tor- 
mentors were occupied with its interesting contents, 
I slipped upstairs to my wife^s boudoir to give her a 
hint, which compelled her to leave unfinished a 
letter to her sister in India, which pressingly re- 
quired to be dispatched that day; and, after a loud 
ring given by her own maid at the gate-bell, in due 
time to enter, kerchiefed and hooded, as if just re- 
turned from a drive, which imposition she enacted 
with a honest blush upon her cheek, which at once 
reproved my folly and her own deception. After 
some tedious and exasperating delays, ^ese cor- 

^^r^^^^a r>^^^^r.^^A ^ir,,«^i11^^jjjj|jjjj^r. haviug quite 

upset us and our afiairs for the day, and leaving us 
heartily ashamed of the meanness and duplicity we 
had been impelled to practise in sight of our domes- 
tics, and by which no advantage had been gained. 

After eating our dinner in mortified silence, the 
rest of the evening was wasted in devising schemes 
by which we might in future avoid such imperti- 
nent intrusion, without compromising our sincerity, 
and setting our children and servants a bad example. 
The conventional JVot at Home, understood by " the 
meanest capacity " as conveying simply the intimation 
of 'pre- engaged y had done its average duty in our 
former residence — but this well-bred London device 
proved utterly unavailing out of town ; nay, it was 
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absolutely and resolutely defied^ outraged^ and 
recklessly trampled upon by all seekers of the 
" Retreat.*' We had also discovered^ that to exclude 
the neighbouring gossips was equally impracticable* 
With them^ all contrivance and falsehood were fruit- 
less ; they must and will know your whereabouts and 
pursuits ; to them denial is out of the question^ for 
they make no scruple of telling your servant^ that 
they *^ know his master is within^ and therefore need 
not enquire." 

One pourings pitiless day, having wrapped myself 
in my robe de ckambre and the security of the pelting 
rain, for the purpose of arranging some disordered 
books and papers in my study, I espied my right- 
hand neighbour, a withered, yellow-faced, restless, 
talkative East Indian, whom I knew at a glance by 
his eternal nankeens and silks, and who, under ' the 
mask of friendliness, always entered my grounds 
through the medium of a wicket, which my more 
sociable predecessor had allowed him to place between 
the fore- courts, in order to save the formality and 
delaV of regular admiflsion^j nginuating his bambo o 
legs between the showers, lo when MB &PP6Ht8^or 

Old Mulligatawny's protruding Bengal optics 
were, however, on this occasion, not so sharp as 
mine, and before he caught a glimpse of me I darted 
out of the back of the house, as he entered at the 
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fronts and fairly escaped to the extremity of the 
paddock^ where the cow-house gave me shelter from 
the renewed rain^ and thus, for once, baffled his 
impertinence ; but I was cabined, cribbed, confined^^ 

in the milky way of th e lant.fifinftnt. <^ m|^tj^ nf-thet 

Knil/^iTi p for i^^ least twenty minute s, and thus, be- 
tween the horns of a dilemma, left " to chew the c 
of sweet and bitter fancy," and ruminate with my 
sweet-breathed companions, upon the ease and com^ 
fort of pastoral privacy, while I was called and bawled 
for throughout and without the house, until my old 
pest was convinced that I had for once left hom< 
without his perceiving my departure. This pleasant 
adventure by *^ flood and field " laid me up with a 
weeping, sniffing, sneezing cold for a fortnight, and 
may be taken as a mild specimen of innumerable 
pleasantries with similair results ; nor was my poor 
wife a jot behind me in persecution. One instance 
will suffice as a specimen of her domestic miseries. 

Rising one day with a racking head-ache, and 
desirous of nursing for a few hours, in order to fit 
herself for the reception of a dinner-party, she*gave 
orders accordingly not to be disturbed, and just as 
she had composed her throbbing temples on a sofa, 
a trio of ladies drove up to the gate with the avowed 
intention of passing a " long day with Mrs. Finsbury .^' 
Alas ! that long day ! a threat figuratively expressed, 
but literal ever in its course to the person visited, for 
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where is the person^ whose society is really of any 
yalue, that can afford to offer it at so cheap a rate ? 

But to return : these ladies, incredulous at the early 
absence of the mistress of the house^ descended from 
their carriage^ and my wife's maid had scarcely time 
to apprize her mistress of the coming events, whose 
unwelcome shadows were cast before the house, when 
the poor invalid was forced to rise from her comfort- 
able resting-place, and step by step, story by story, 
escape, a fugitive from the pertinacious search of a 

._ MiiMi^J3[!;^ investigated every habitable room ; for, 
be it recollected, that not even bed-chambers are 
always sanctuaries in a "country house," but, after 
the breakfast-hour, common property to one's familiar 
friends. The disappointed searchers then descended 
to the grounds, while the nominal mistress of the 
place was confined in a wretched unfurnished attic, 
that had once been a nursery, where, poor prisoner 
like, she stood dolefully wearing out her eyebro^i^^ 
against the precautionary bars, to see, " from the place 
of her retire," her garden paraded, her choicest 
fruit devoured, and her rarest flowers plucked, and 
eventually carried off, by tHftafi pi^f^f^^ ^^oriTOttn^^^'^r 
as she mentally exclaimed — 

" This place our dungeon is, not our retreat Tj^f 

Well, mature these inflictions,* time flew swiftly. 
In such weather, and so many summer friends to 
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entertain, we scarcely knew an hour's pause. Each 
week brought its Sabbath, apparently, to all around 
— ^but no rest came to us. Even our highest duties 
were interfered with ; and we were sometimes led to 
abstain from public worship, because it was certain 
that our return from our distant church would be 
followed by a train of suburban idlers, who would 
dally about for hours. Now and then, after the ser- 
vice, we turned our horses' heads in an opposite direc- 
tion to home, until all the congregation were housed. 
But this ruse availed us nothing ; for we were gene- 
rally noticed on our return — necessarily through the 
village — and in five minutes after we alighted, we 
were broken in upon by the whole population — in- 
vaded by all the Goths and Vandals of the parish^ 
blood-relations of the famed Paul Pry, who would 
linger and lounge about the house and grounds until 
they ascertained the exact size of our dinner-tabl 
the quality of our expected guests, and haply remain, 
for more certainty, till their arrival, and thus enabl 
themselves to make such observations, and gather 
such remarks, as might furnish them with acquisitions 
vitally important to their evening's Charivari, whi 
would otherwise be " stale, flat, and unprofitable." 
Even my hobbies were, by this sort of people, con- 
verted into little less than torments. 
. - I had always loveti the Arts, and formerly expended 
more than I cared to acknowledge upon many dear 
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acquisitions^ which I vsdued for their own intrinsic 
Bake^ indulging no vain-glorious wish for exhibiting 
them> except now and then to a connoisseur: but 
no sooner was my little collection seen by these 
Arguses, than their hundred eyes were perpetually 
wide open upon them, as the happy medium of 
general intrusion — a pretext for breaking in upon 
my own and my family^s privacy at all hours with 
^heir friends, who, by a happj„coincidence..2liaate, 

, wprp all rlfis^rihpfl na PnttinfiiaftHr amntpnrgnf painf.iTyg^ 

though it was evident, on their first remark, that not 
_^ one out of ten possessed more judgment than to 
comment upon the merits of the frames by which 
they were surrounded ; and it was palpable that they, 
for the most part, accompanied their host or hostess 
merely as a relief to their dull conversation, and to 

^ gratify a passing curiosity, glad of any change or 

excitement to help off the heavy, period they were 
otherwise condemned. to spend until the appointed 
dinner-hour. 

At length my wife, as well as myself, was heartily 
^ tired, nay, disgusted, with the life we led. The fond 

^ illusion which had prompted it had vanished ; the 
jewel that had sparkled so beautifully in the distance 
had, on nearer inspection, betrayed its flaws. The 
spell of my early fancy had lost its power — my 
youth^s idol had fallen apart, and its hollowness was 
confessed. I had, in fact, committed a great error, and 
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" Bitter penance, with an iron whip, ^^ 
Was wont me to disciple every day." 

My wife and myself were bent upon resigning our 
earthly paradise^ as our friends flatteringly called it ; 
and one morning, about the end of July, we rose 
before the world was stirring, or our persecutors 
could dream that we were *^ wide awake,** and slipping;^"'^ 
between their limed fingers, we swallowed a hasty 
breakfast, stepped into a pony chaise, and drove 
quietly to the opposite side of London in quest of a 
rustic inn, where an unsophisticated landlady suppli< 
us with a roasted chicken, as gritty as the sanded 
floor of her only parlour, and left us rejoicing over a 
bottle of her blackest Day and Martin and our 
security, to discuss the best method of rectifying the 
capital mistake we had fallen into, when we assumed 
that peace and independence were the natural con-\ 
comitants of an abode within twenty minutes' dri^ 
of all the hollow (hungry) friends we had left, as we 
hoped /or ever, in London. 

The result of our colloquy may be anticipated. 
My wife expressed her willingness to forego the 
flowers and verdure of our *^ Paradise,** for the 
boughpots and M^^cadamization of Berkely Square, 
and with the gladness of a released spirit I exclaimed, 
with the poet — 

" Farewell ye straying herds, ye crystal fountains, 
Ye solitary woods and breezy mountains ! 
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They all are lost to me — 




The busy town must now my refuge be !' 

It was definitively settled that, as soon as the 
autumnal leaves had left the trees, we should take 
Our own leaves^ and beat our ^' Retreat J *^ (who will 
wonder at this, after all the pain and trouble it had 
given us ?)— by a distance of four English miles. In 
pursuance of this resolution, the next day we formally 
announced to all droppers-in, our intention of drop- 
ping off-^and great and grievous was the amazement 
thereat Oui friends were clamorous and unanimous 
in their disapproval. Our worthy neighbours " sur- 
prised," — ^and all, with eyes and hands upturned, iu 
^ admiration of what they called our Spartan fortitude, 
asked how we could renounce so sure a refuge firom 
care and inquietude? We owned that it certainly 
was a sacrifice, but pleaded in excuse, the serious 
drawback of distance^ which precluded our returning 
iha. visits of ouf^ numerous town-Meods. This con- 
sideration evidently struck those present as a very 
serious one, and a meditative silence succeeded this 
unanswerable objection, which, it was clear, had never 
occurred to them as an impediment to our recent 
mode of life. Our immediate neighbours were racked 
by conjecture as to who might succeed to their pry- 
ing impertinence ; and old Mulligatawney, with an 
appearance of feeling for which I had not given him 
credit, assured me that, for his own part he ^' should 
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mi$8 us exceedfkgiy — should our successors he deter-* 
mined to close up the friendly wicket" 

It is now several months since I resigned my 
pretty cottage into the hands of a master of more 
entertaining ability than myself. While it was mine^ 
it is pretty clear I enjoyed little of the repose, none 
of the retirement, which I sought and expected; 
but, as it is believed that all partial evil is univers 
good, and that " profit springs from busies discreetly 
used/* I am benevolently desirous to offer up my 
experience and myself as a beacon-warning, rather 
than an example for thfe benefit of all rurally- 
inclined, economically-disposed, and domestically- 
determined cockneys — (cakes) who may haply, in 
their unbroken simplicity, ponder upon the advan- 
tages and delights to be found in a dwelling situate 
as aforesaid — ^within a stone's throw of every tking-^ 
bores included. 

Be it here observed, that in taking up your abode 
within so short a distance of "every thing," you 
have to seek in the great city all your pleasures, 
most of your comforts and conveniences — while the 
time of the owner of such a place is necessaril 
divided between a provision for the entertainment 
of his friends and entertaining them, the entertainer 
has nothing that he can call his own — save his pillow 
— and even that is not at all times sacred from intru- 
sion ; every room in a " country house '* being 
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expected to be open as the owner's hearty every 
inmate practically asserting a right oyer all that was 
his — ^the dinner they partake of being but a portion^ 
though a principal one^ of the general expectation. 

In an urban residence it is otherwise. There 
your hospitable sacrifices are bounded to the salle 
a manger and the drawing*room. When you have 
given a dinner in the one, and a cup of coffee 
in the other^ no further demand can be made upon 
your courtesy for the time being ; and your visitors 

^^uly depart^ leaving you the undisputed monarch of 
all you survey. They cast no longings lingering 
look behind; they are satisfied; and retire cheerfully 
to their own homes, possibly lauding your agreeabl^ 
hospitality, certainly considering the propriety of a 
meet return. But the owner of a *^ Country-House" 
finds no such considerate results ; the generality of 
his visitors, though of keen and insatiable appetites 
for rural fites^ and of unbounded stomachs for the 
reception of the good things therein implied, have 
no bowels that yearn t o afford reciprocal enjoyme nt. 
yfixKlKem it is enough that they prove their recol- 
lection and regard by coming so far to visit their 
rural friends, who, it is considerately assumed, can 
have no desire, even for a day, to quit their own 

* agreeable tenement and its sweet surroundings for 
e ceremony, hot rooms, and late hours of London 
dinners ; nay^ their very choosing to remove from 
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such locality and habits^ is a proof tHat they do n< 
desire to be invited back to them ; 9nd it wpuld be 
fruitless to ask such a sacrifice as their quitting 
home ; fo rjyha t is permitted « la ville is absolutel] 
forbidden to those c^ la campaqne^ namely^ change 
of scene ; variety is deemed unnecessary to the rural 
man ; for him to be absent from, his post is^ in truths 
a trespass against good breeding and the expectatioi 
of his friends^ who reasonably fancy themselves '^ ill- 
used gentlemen^'' ifj^ after the trouble of driving, 
ridingy or walking out to see him, he is absent. In 
such cases it is undoubtedly nothing less than ^* un- 
handsome^' to be sent away unsatisfied. What 
business have people to take a house out of town, 
and not remain at home to receive their friend^ 
especially on a Sunday^ when they have nothing 
else to do, and London shuts them out? Besides, 
bow can men of ^business, who are laboriously 
occupied the whole six days in laying up a fortune, 
exist without a mouthful of fresh air on the seventh ? 

/ can^t V^ said one of these hebdomadal spon&^es 
one day in my hearing, *' / can^t ; and what's morej 
I wanUP^ And yet this man, who never imbibed a 
glass of wine, or ate a deliberate meal at his owi 
expense, or gave one to his best friend, was said to 
have scraped up, in ^|^^ glT ^^^Y p^^^ ^^^^*^ "^ PnH^inprt^^^ 
Lane, at least a plum ! 

t'urtEer ; it is no small aggravation of the enormities 
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of omission, if any dinne^seeker be allowed to go 
away without an invitation to remain. Such treat- 
ment is undoubtedly shabby ; it matters not what 
unexplained cause actuates the master of the house, 
his reason for abstaining from adding to his party, 
whether, in fact, no room be left for even one in- 
terloper at his overcharged dinner-table; is there 
not in every well-appointed house ^jide-table 'i a nd 
if so, what excuse can there be for such inhospitable 
conduct? None in the world; and the aggrieved 
person has an acquired right to speak all the ill he 
can of the oflfending party ; and not knowing where 
else to bestow himself, and compelled to pay for 
chop at his club, can it be wondered at that he 
should whisper a mutual friend, whom he encounters 
during his fit of indigestion, that he ^spects that 
fool Finsbury is going headlong to thi^ — 1 with his 
country-house, for he had just left him with his table 
so full of company that he had not room for a solitary 
addition.* 

* Amongst otlier dinner^giving miseries, may be placed 
the annoyances arising ou^i the (ir) regulations of the rural 
post, which, like true Ime, never did run smooth, upon the 
casualties of which our Londoix correspondents never think 
of informing themselves. "VV^i^efore, it often happens, when 
you have actually invitedyk dozen people to dinner — and 
reluctantly omitted to include several very desirable friends, 
for want of space — that no mpre than eight or ten of the in- 
vited appear ; and the absentees, who have caused a tiresome 
waiting until your dinner is utterly spoiled, your cook in a ' 
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Then^ to allow a spare bed to cool is a violation of 
all social warmth. To permit a self-invited or stray 
guest to return to his own home at night, when it is 
known that you have a chamber or a couch un- 
occupied, is a trespass against the calls of humanity. 
It may be that your own immediate concerns claim 
your undivided, uninterrupted attention^ — you may 
not be in health, humour, or spirits for company 
your children may be ailing, your servants indis- 
posed, and yourself and family desirous to be alone 
— with such considerations your friends have nothing 
to do. If a man will live out of town, he must take 
the consequences — ^his visitors are hot bound to be 
answerable, much less to suflTer inconvenience, for 
them^ and if he feel incompetent to the due per- 
formance of the obligations of such an undertaking, 
why place himself in so responsible a position ? It 

phrenzy, and your punctual guests flat and out of ephrits by 
the delay, have, as it subsequ^iiuy appears, put their apologies 
confidently in the London^^st-office at noon, to inform you 
that they are prevented the pleasure of attending your dim 
party at seven, and flatter themselves, that by this considerate 
precaution, they have given you time " to supply their placee 
at your hospitable board." This polite intimation, of course, 
consoles you at the next day's breakfast table, for the absence^ 
of the writers the evening before. To add to this agreeable A 
contre temps, the defaulters are sure to make their appearance, \ 
unasked and unexpected, on some after-occasion, when yonr I' 
table is full, and a party assembled, ill-assorted to their taste, I 
and the last people of all your acquaintance that you would 
willingly have introduced to the unlooked-for comers. 

VOL. I. O 
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is " decidedly an ajffronf* to be sent out on a damp 
and uncomfortable eyening^ or indeed any evening, 
after spending a pleasant day, when a well-appointed 
bed-chamber is to be had on the spot'^ 

Then your carriage, your horses (for be it noted» 
en passant, that people who in town never thought 

* Here may be noticed some of the innumerable evils at- 
tendant upon the sort of unpremeditated, impramptU'aiDeov^' 
modation. If it be winter, fires must be lighted to air the 
room. If summer, the same process must be resorted to in 
order to air the linen^ and this, just as the servants are pre- 
pared for rest ; in fact, the preparations for the unexpected 
occupant of the blue-room^ inevitably keep the whole family up at 
least an hour beyond all customary time, and when all is, at 
length, in readiness for this troublesome person, it happens 
that at the last minute of the eleventh hour, when you are 
taking leave of him for the night, with a yawn, a tiresome 
discussion arises about the next morning's meal — and it is ten 
to one that your guest announces himself habitually an earlier 
riser than yourself— or, that urgent business will force him to 
depart at an unusually stirring hour, though he is kind 
enough to beg that he may not disturb the family, as he is 
t^«e(/ to. breakfast alone. Politeness, however, insists upon 
your rising at his slated time, and giving orders accordingly;, 
in his presence, to be called betimes ; the next morning you 
unwillingly rise — ^with your establishmentr-two hours before 
he customary period, to await at your breakfast-tal^le the 
expected appearance of your inconvenient visitor, and where 
you and your family sit sighing and yawning in each other's 
faces (possibly a wet day), without even the solace of the 
daily paper — which it is too soon to expect until your 
ordinary period of breal^cut, when the object of all this dis- 
comfort lounges deliberately into the room, with a cool apology 
for having kept you waiting, and a calm surprise at finding i$ 
so late! 
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of a carriage or horses of their own^ must have both 
in a ** place out of town**), these, with your servants, 
are expected at all hours, and in all. seasons, to be in 
active readiness, and their services as freely at com- 
mand, as though they were hired and paid for by 
your guests. 

What, theOs are the results of your prudential 
speculation — ^the advantages ensuing ? What is the 
final amount and gain ? Let us state the items, and 
calculate the utmost sum. 

First— ybtcr Seclusion (as Mistress of the house)! 

To be driven from the enjoyment of your own 
comfortable apartment^ to seek concealment in 
miserable garret, where no lady can be looked for, 
by the rude pursuit of people whom the warder of 
your gate in vain opposes— who, weary of the 
monotony of their own houses, fly from the mon 
ster Ennuiy in quest of novelty and excitement ; 

persona foTiil of lirnpping in upon ready-made 
frnm fl yi^;gV|K^x^^,.>ni ^mmm>^A \^ g^ch SeclusioTl, 

to see the " rude disturbers of your peace," after 
they have examined every interior object of in- 
terest, prowl about your garden, eat your fruit, 
and pull your flowers, until their B^tes are 

JBaited. 

o2 
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Your Privacy (as Master of the house) ? 

To be impelled to take shelter from the persecu- 
tion of an excruciating Sore. To be kennelled, 
with horned animals, in a damp out-house, where no 
gentleman can be supposed to lurk ; there to catch 
a cold, that lays you prostrate for a fortnight after, 
and leaves a residue of rheumatism, which, by Ho- 
moeopathic instalments, lasts for a whole twelvemonth, 
weather assisting. 

Your Leisure ? 



To dawdle interminably about your grounds with 
your visitors, until every flower seems faded, and 
every green leaf yellow to your jaundiced eye, which 
discolours all it views. Listening to the vapid re- 
marks of every common-place observer, and to the 
^^^ truisms of evcrv twaddling '' admirer jrf Nature," 
who persists in holding you by the button-hole, 
..while he expounds some mystery in vegetation, 
which was unfolded to you in your nursery, and 
which is as clear as noon-day to the meanest in- 
tellect. 

Your Independence ? 

Being dragooned into giving dinners to people for 
whom you do not care a straw, and to admit all that 
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choose to plant themselves^ with their children and 
servants^ upon your premises^ from 



« 



Early monftill dewy eve/J, 



In other words^ from ten in the morning till eight at 
night.* 

LcLsty and not lecLst — Your Economy ^jflT 

The support of a House of Call for _Summer Flies 
and Perennial Sponges, who imbibe your wine, and 
Slick up all your substance. Jkencher-menf who are 
taken with the flavour of other men's kitchens, and 
who prefer their,..£dfiadIa^m ahftgftBig«4a»tlwi»*own 
t'ffniTlii ^^^ i^ |th® vagrant season of |;he y ear, give a 
3ecided preference to suburban fare, referring the 
whole account to Nature, *' lovely Nature," who is 
made responsible for their reckless violations of 
social propriety, while they thrust their obtrusive per- 

* One of the conntleBS annoyances of a house so %\^j0^^ is, 
that an early morning-call is not only thought ^t^^t^d^, but 
is a warrant for an act of iU-breeding, not tolerated or thoug, 
of in a city ; namely; the introduction of a nursery of young 
children, from **£abi/ " up to young 3fw6fy and Master ^ who are 
at once ushered intoyour drawing-room with theirseveral female 
attendants, who, with all their vested authority in their o 
house, prove incompetent, when in another person's, to protect 
the owner of it from the measureless vigilance ^d/ch is neces- 
sary, in following, with both eyes, the eel-likejbotions of the 
little tribeyin order to rescue your favoume baubles, your 
tumch'fA^dots* from the destruction of their rude and mis- 
chievous handlings. 
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sons into the space prepared for the leas presuming, 
and which you would desire to see filled with your 
better-bred friends, who are utterly *' pushed from 
their stools'' by these marauders. In short, a large 
sea-chest would be insufficient to contain the multi- 
farious evils of a " Country Box," when opened so 
near to town, to which Pandora^s was a receptacle of 
blessings. 

To sum up the moral of my theme. To be the 
owner of a ** Place out of Town," un chanipHre reduit, 

to become the keeper of a polite inn for thankless 
travellers, T)y whom the constant attendance of the 
landlord can never be dispensed with ; having this 

^lejyrenjglj^^ To be the keeper of a ** Coimtry 

House*' of the aforesaid calibre (t. e. to be t^^ ^<g^ 

C f iii iSiiiiMli P iaJli ^'^"^^ ^^*^- is to be one who is simple 
enough to grow, at great care and cost, the best 
uits and flowers for the gratuitous enjoyment of 
his friends and acquaintance, and to buy them at a 
^^^mewhat less expense for his own. In fine, the 
ostensible master of such a place is never his own 
master, although he may be termed the most exalted 
of philanthropists, for he lives for othen — never to 
himself. 

Oh, gentle Jupiter ! give me a strong, well-built 
tenement, of Belgrave Square, or rus in urbe of the 
Regent's Park, (a Mignionette'Box) with a porter in 
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my hall cognizant of Bores, andjJl.^tuulMHiigni^ 
and controllers of one^a liberty: — a man who can 



steadily and effectiyely pronounce the three emphatic 
and essential words which compose the exclusiye 
and excluding term of<— 

" NOT AT HOME.'' 
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THE SCIENCE OF GOOD LIVING IN 

PARIS. 

BT A GASTRONOME. • 

* 

A FOREIGN diplomatist said^ tliat he did not like to 
enter into a treaty with people until he had seen them 
at table; probably recollecting that artists^ when 
about to study animals^ choose the moment when 
they are devouring their prey — at which period their 
original instincts and tastes are apt to manifest them- 
selves with greater energy and freedom. It is certain 
that in men's houses^ as in the dens of other ani^als^ 
it is most pleasant and profitable to visit them at 
feeding time. 

If there be a charm in noting down the habits, 
gestures, and dispositions of remarkable individuals, 
how infinitely the^ interest is enhanced when we enter 
into the heart and habits of a great city en masse; 
especially if that city happen to be considerable, not 
only from its splendour and extent, but by its power 
of impulsion, and the stamp it imprints on civiliza* 
tion. How then can we be surprised at the fervour 
of exploration which, in its course^ disdains not the 
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mindtest details ? This is not a mere fashion — ^neither 
is.it a mania; it is the consequence of that rigorous 
law of Nature, moral and physical^ in virtue oir 
which all things radiate from the centre to the cir- 
cumference. 

It was a tale told by a facetious traveller of an in- 
flated sovereign of a petty Eastern state, that he 
caused ^ herald to proclaim daily, after the royal 
repast, that the monarch having dmed^ gave his gra-W» 
cious permission to all other potentates of the earth 
to dine also. As if they waited for such permission ! 

This pleasant fiction is less marvellous than our 
actual reality ; for, as Fashion is the reignin*|^ despot 
in every state, so is Parisher prime minister, the 
herald for whose intimation we wait, and who pro- 
claims to every other civilized nation the sovereign 
laws, without whose authority and sanction we, ^^ the 
poorer born,'' can neither dine, dress, nor dance, 
with grace or approval. 

Paris ! — The heroes of Homer are pigmies com- 
pared with the myrmidon proportions of that city's 
greatness. Millions of individuals ure devoted to the 
gratification of her fastidious palate and inordinate 
appetite. Every year witnesses an increase of food 
swallowed in that insatiate gulf, which, instead of 
being encumbered by what it receives, enlarges, and 
becomes wider and deeper, in proportion to what it 
absorbs : formidable and frightful progression ! 

o 8 
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When: Paris sits down to table the whole earth ift 
moved. The hill, the moi&itain, and the valley ; tl^e 
wood, the forest, the vineyard, the coverts, the garden 
and the orchard. Earth, air, and water are her tri* 
butaries, and all send forth their produce to gratify 
the sovereign palate of that voracious city, surrounded 
as it is by provinces which she daUy places under 

contribution. FrnvpnrfP IB hf r hftt-hfrm e ; TogaaflBP 
^ Iff hf ^ poi^o*! • Normandy raises and fattens her 
cattle ; the flocks destined for her table, graze in the 
vigorous meadows that are salted by the sea-water, 
and upon the aromatic crates of the Ardennes. She 
is richer than any other city in floods, rivers, and 
ponds ; in these waters she finds the rarest fish. 
The mountain- torrents and streams multiply trout ; 
salmon and sturgeon are found in the mouth of the 
river, and those mongrel species to whidi their sejaur 
idi frei^ water, and the viciniitv of the sea, give such 
delicate savour. In addition w all these, the forests 
are made vocal by bands o^^kas^eurs, with packs of 
yelping hounds and huntsmen's horns, re-echoing 
with their triumphs. 

The wines of France form a glory to which eulo- 
gium would be weak : P^ris is the centre to which 
flows all that heaven has gilded on her hills. If we 
would see her cellier, we must go to Bercy. 

In this fertile count ry^ eac h departmen t, each 
town, has j^fl fiVininft prfn^nrtinn^ ^A rare morceaux ; 
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few there are that have not some of these to present 
tp Paris, where the skill and address of its cuisini 
excel in the art of preparing them for table. These 
chefs-^csmnre from its soil and its faumeaux, are 
coveted by everybody. Paris has the first of these 
offerings. She deducts a tithe of the best part 
what providence distributes with equality. The best 
coup fiefiUt is for Paris ; for Paris are reserved the 
miracles of cidture ; Bresse and le Maine had never 
brought to such perfection their pauldrdes and tjiei 
chapans but to fit them for the Paris markets : gold 
cannot obtain, in their native places, what is destined 
for the perfection of the Parisian tables. These 
choice productions, like t\u»/eautiful slaves dedicated 
to the harem of the Grand Sultan, are held sacred 
and inviolate. 

In all comers of France, Paris has people attentive 
to her tastes, her desires, and her caprices. Does 
her appetite languish, tiiey study how to stimulate it 
by producing a novelty in place of that which has 
wearied. Imagination, art, and industry unite in an 
emulation to gain the good graces of an exigeante 
mistress. The magic power of gold is there exer- 
cised in all its plentitude; with gold, Paris finds 
nothing impossible. Elsewhere may be displayed 
as much pomp and magnificence, but nowhere can 
exquisite] delicacy of taste and elegance be so well 
satisfied as in Paris. It is true that Parisian confort 
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has not the refinement of egotism^ but, in all her pen-' 
chantSj Paris has preserved that native politeness, 
which, in all dispositions of her existence, is her 
pecub'ar privilege. Other people may envy it, they 
may copy it, but they cannot by any prejudice wrest 
it from her. ^ 

At the summit of Parisian society, radiant find 
resplendent, the manners are reflected in the luxury 
of the table. In descending, we find them still bril- 
liant but less dazzling. At #ach step of the social 
ladder, well-being succeeds to luxury down to the 
middle region, where we meet with immunities and 
freedoms which dp not exist in high life, and that 
ease which is unknown in the lower class. 

It is a generally mistaken idea that there is no- 
thing more uniform than the habitual nourishment 
of a people. To those who have taken but a super- 
ficial notice of the subject, the same unvarying form 
and quality of food is assigned to the whole of a na- 
tion. According to this careless view, every agglo- 
meration of men has one sort of brouet voir ; whereas 

ese indigenous dishes are in Paris called /^oto^e ; 

in Madrid, ^2ii4uUU(23flL^ ; ^^ Venice, Berlin, and all 
Germany , sauerkraut ; beyond the Alps, ^fi/*/yr/iwj ^ 
upon the Baltic, ^Ijjgk^sh ; in Ho||uid, herrings ; 
in Russia, caviar ; in the East, piUau ; and in Eng- 
land, ^[Oflw^-iejf* 

As in most civilized nations, France has, with few 
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exceptions, called dinner the principal tneal of the 
day. In lee*?, according to BoileiMi> it was the ^^ < 
fashion to dine at^noon, au sortyr ^ la masse. ' iKv-vC^;^ 

In the j|geft--of^,warf2Ci*e "th^y dined when thej^^fcu^ 
could/' ^metimes beiisyre, som^imes f ^^^^ »^^ |>p^u«» v I i 
Charlemagne fougnt las^g-l' Henri Qu^ e, on the M^ v-^ 
contrary, betofnSHSS^The enemy, orderelj his sol»-^ » 
diers to fortify their stomachs w\J^Jjyjgf. \ In the h 
seventeenth century, ^^jgotion, which, witti the ^ * 
encies of life waJJped^hwdijj^jMsdHJEiy?^'^ the ^ 

oOourt .^etiquette, regulated. "^ 



the dinner-hour, and placed it 9t the ISrmination of ^ v\,^r^ 
High Mass. In later times, dinner seemed to inter- C^^p. 
fere with the life of dissipation of which the whole ^- . ( ■- <w 
court made profession ; the hour of the older court . ^^ 
was inconvenient ; as they did not at the Utter period ^ V. ^ 
go to bed till daylight, it became par V$p gefiant to \>o 
sit down to table at noon. Thus dinner was not atL. 
that time a prepossession ; they did not prefer it — 11 
they submitted to it. ,^ 

Under Louis 3^V. they also dinediafter mass. - 
tinder Louis XV. they supped after the theatre. 
Supper with the noblesse and the opulent class took 
the place of dinner. At tj^e court of Louis XVI. 
they observed a quiet cereiMnial, and lived upon 
^A^i^^^ *^ir,A «y*> ftt ^^'^ HnCn hr"T° Some of the 
EbiSy at the head of whom appeared the Lauzuns, the 
Kichelieiis, Le Compte d'Artois, and the intimates of 
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the Queen, alone preserved the immunities and free- 
doms of another period. With these brilliant excep* 
tions, both court and city dined from twelve to three 
o'clock. 

It would be difficult to say or tell when or how 
they dined at the epoch called the Bevolution. The 
whole existence of the country was led by the poli- 
tical assemblies at the place pubUque^ the private life 
of a man was merged in that of citayen. They^ate ii 
d if some e xcesses occ urred in those agitated 
s both vioiefar 'ana terrib le, they 
left no trace. The recollection aione Remains, that 
forthe most part the men on whom seemed to depend 
the destinies of the country were sober, and showed 
themselves little addicted to the pleasures of the table. 

In the chronicles of the first thirty years of the 
present century in France, there is a name inevitably 
found — ^it is that of M. d e Talleyrand ; to whom has 
been attributed notoSlyT3rTB?wrt of France, but 
he has been called t he first ofjaolitjoi ans. and the last 

the great lords. His dignities and his fortune 
always placed him near the throne, over which, by 
kis skill and ability, he often dominated. He pos- 
sessed les bonnes graces of the sovereigns, the favour 
of the women, the adulation of the ambitious ; and, 
as if all this were insufficient to make a man famous, 
ffastranonde placed him in the Pantheon of the cuisine. 

There is, however, a protest against this portion of , 
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his renown. These eulogiums upon the gourmandise 
of M. de Talleyrand are mistaken ones. At his ^ 
hoQse there existed the most exalted hospitality and"^ 
good cheer; but they were but the means which 
served him for his designs^ and nowise the effect of 
his own predilections. The first and most precious 



quality in M. de Talleyrand was facf , pjrompt» ex- ^y 
nniaite^ almost infftHiblft : his mind was fitted with A, 



that his heart wanted. He came of the ancien •— ^ 
regime. He crossed th e Revolution on JiiitQe^_sQ^ to 
speak. The bad^ taste ot the JDirectoire alarmed him ; 
but he mixed in the voluptuousness of the Luxeni^ 
bourg without blaming it» j^jgaiiiul^tjiy^^isdu^ 
and occupying himself in bringing its enormities to 
becoming proportions. M. de Talleyrand made his^^ 
h4tiel a model of taste, luxury^ and politeness, of which 
few specimens remain. 

The merits of his rSceptions have been attributed 
to his maitre d^hdtely wh^ made his debut at the house 
of the Princesse deMuamballe, and, it is true, cam^^ 
■ out of the house of Conde. But the dinners of the 
Hdtel des Relations ExtArieiires were not the only 
things- which drew to the house of the minister the 
elite of society. There was in the habits a nd maintien ^ 
of the place an irresistible charm of attraction. At 
M. de Talleyrand's^ whether in the sahn or the office, 
the diplomatic was everywhere perceptible. 

The dinner, however, we admits was a serious 
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concern to M. de Talleyrand^ who daily regulated it 
in person with his cook. His table consisted ordi- 
narily of ten to twelve couve rts. The service was 
composea ot two soups, two removes (one of which 
was fish)^ four entrees^ deux rdtis, four entremets, and 
the dessert. We give this detail^ because this com- 
position became the rigle courante of all the great 
tables of the Consulate. 

At the table of M. de Talleyrand were seated not 
only^all that France had illustrious^ but all who had 
made any noise in Europe in the political world. One 
of the principal charms of these dinners was the 

f — '^'tir— "^JBl^^L ^^ sop ^e of his gu ests. The con- 
versation was preserved with great skill from all 

a n escri m e , in which the bright points of their weapons 
,^08sed with admirable address jtvithout the slightest 
wound.* 




* It is well kywn that Madame de Talleyrand was gene- 
rally uniofor^ii^; she had, in fact, captivated her husband 
chiefly by len beaux yeux de sa cassette, \ ^ 

It was related, that whenever M. de TaHeyrand expected 
any remarkable strangers at his table, he previonsly schooled 
his lady wife in the hiensiances of the time; giving her instruc- 
ti6n in what manner to appear av, aidant of their peculiar 
pursuits and reputation. When Denon returned to France, 
Madame de Talleyrand was duly prepared to s^ive a very 
great traveller, whose name at once escaped he^memory, and, 
in obedience to her husband's advice, had several days pre- 
viously to the visit, perused a volume which she mistook for 
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The Empire found precepts^ rules^ and examples 
ready made^ which gave to the dinner an enjoyment 
and character that at once satisfied both taste and "^ 

reason. The table at the Tuileries, however, never 
had this signification. Napoleon affected not to give 
attention to details which he considered beneath him. 
I^^_ate_ha8tily, and chose the most simple diishes. 
Malgri all theteouWetakSonS^eSSerS^^ 
miqtieSg in the hope of conquering in hin^ certai 
preconceived fancies, — malgre all the attempts to 
prove the Emperor as intemperate in private afi he 
was sober in public, — there remains only the 

one indicated to her by him, and which unluckily reposed upon 
the same shelf close to Denon's recent publication. 

At dinner the illustrious guest was seated next to his hostess, 
who, emboldened by her acquaintance with his travelled his- 
tory, conversed with him in the most animated way whenev 
she could draw his attention from metal more attractive. At 
length the conversation became too general to admit of Madapae 
de Talleyrand's engrossing that of M . Denon. His recent 
travels were alluded to and discussed, and for a time the lad^ 
was silenced. At length a favourable moment presented an 
opportunity for a commentary on her part, and it was not 
neglected. She told her guest aloud, that she had perused 
the whole of his work, and that every part of it was of the most 
enchanting interest. "But," she added, with naivetS, and to 
the amusement of the other guests, the astonishment of Den 
and the disgust of M. de Talleyrand, " the passage which in- 
terested and pained me the most ofyAl your great trials, was 
when I found you had lost your ium iHday !** Tlie reader 
need not be told that Madame de Talleyrand had mistaken 
Denon for Robinson Crusoe/ Mais quHmporte? One tra* 
Teller was to her as good as another. 
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evidence of his moderate habits and self-denial. But 
Napoleon did not wish his fieimily and the great dig- ' 
nitaries of the Empire to follow his personal example. 
To the noble foreigners who visited him he would 
sajr playfully, ** Voulez-vous diner comme un soldat/ 
dhiez chez moi ; si vous voulez dtner comme un roi, 
^nez chez le Princ^^£chechagj2^j|gr ; si yous voulez 
dHaer comme tineueux^ dtnez chez le Prmce Arche- 
tf&orier/** "^ 

Under the Einpire, the carps diplomatique, the 
Russian-^andy above all, the Austrian ambassades 
had renowned tables. 

At Malmaison, the Empress Josephine had a sim- 
ple ordinaire^ which, however, nothing could equal 
in delicacy. 

We will give an account of a supper after a 
ball, by the Emperor at I'Elys^, on the occasion of 
the marriage of Prince Jerome and the Princesse 
de Wortemberg, when Napoleon himself presided 
over all the arrangements of the /e^ The provision 

* The fQlIowing ridioulons historiettet among many others 

/related by petiy chroniclers of the times, was seriouslj printed * 
in several journals, Ac, / 

At a d^Suner given bj^jmc, le grand marshal dupalais, V 
they ate artichokes. SoSe took them with sauce, others pre* 
ferred oil : Napoleon took a leaf from one of the artichokes 
and ate it without either pepper, salt, oil, or sauce ; all present 
testified their admiration, and some exclaimed to one another, 
*' O grand homme / vi}Ui ne faiUt rien comme le$ autree 1^ 
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for the tables were comjposed of ^but we will let 

the maitre cThotel speak — 

'^ Yingt quatre grosses pieces; quartorze socles 
portant six jambons, six galatines et deax hures de 
sanglier ; six longes de Veau k la gel^ ; plus soixante- 
seize deverses entr^es^ dont six de c6tes et de filets 
de boeof a la gel^e ; six de noix de veau ; six de 
noix de veau ; six de cervelles de veau dress^ dans 
des bordures de gel6e moulte ; six de pains de £ue8 
gras; six de poulets k la reine ^n galantine; six 
d'aspies garni de crates et de rognons ; six de salmb 
de perdreaux rouges chaud-froid ; six de firicass^s 
de poulets a sauce k la reine chaud-froid; sij^ 
de mayonnoises de volaille; six dames de saumon 
au beurre de Montpellier; six de salads de flit 
de sales; six de galantine d'anguille au beurre 
de Montpellier/' 

Under the Empire they returned to the freedom 
of past times ; they sung at table during the dessiftt 
sometimes drinking_song s^ but inorefre|g^|g||tl|F 

shionable romang es; also caupkts de fSte et du ^i(^ 
marriage. They had, besides these diners chantants, 
as in Englan djbachelors' dinn ers, cor^ration dinaersj 
and, indeed, many other dinners of local interest. 

The first years of the Restoration, political dinners 
flourished. ' Biey became necessary to bring a bout 
conciliations_md^-ieconciKa^fiag # At the table all 
political transactions were sketched^ conducted^ and 
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terminated; and Casimir de la Yigne might with 

truth have repeated the couplet from '' Creole des 

Viellardsr 

* 
" Tout s'arraDge en dinant dans le si^cle ou soinmes, 

Et c'est par les diners qu'on gouyeme lea hommes." 

Under the Restoration, especially, as we have 
said, the first years of it, there were two sorts of 
political dinners. Those of thojiti^titm, at which 
the first gentleman of the chamber did the honours ; 
and those of the ministers. Some receptions at the 
President of the Chambers, and the dinners of the 
military, and . administrative chie&, completed the 
series. At the Faubourg St. Germain the fare was 
bad. Laquais there were behind the chairs, but 
few dishes upon the table. 

Bankers' dinners came later. M. Lafitte was the 
host of the opposition ; M. Thiers was the giant of 
Lafitte*s table. ' 

The clergy, whom the Imperial government had 
habituated to regard the world with a tolerance quit 
philosophic, had their dinners also, and exhibited 
much coquetterie on les jours maigres which the Em- 
pire had reinstated. At Murat's house they made 
splendid fast during Lent, and the celebrated cooks 
of that time boasted with laudable emphasis that 
they had rendered to the Church " le beau maigre !*' 

The dinners of the great Aumonene ae l^rance 
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were highly renowned. It was at one of these re- 
pasts that the presence of a monster-turbot brought 
forward the following anecdote. 

Cardinal Fesch, on the morning of an intended 
feast^ had received two turbots, equally fine, and 
equally prodigious in size. What could be done 
with this double wonder ? To give one away, and 
keep the other, was the ready suggestion ; but a 
moment's consideration told him that such an act 
would expose him to unwelcome rivalry ; to throw 
away one would be a sin\ The Cardinal looked 
anxiously at his household, that stood around him, 
for aid in his delicate dilemma, but all were silent 
and unable to suggest a remedy. Again he gazed 
on the two turbots. 



" To part with either he was sorely loth. 
And sighed to think he could not dine on both. 



At length the desponding mattre cPhStel cried out^^ 
with animation, that he had hit upon a method of ^ 
adjusting the matter so as to give due value to both 
turbots. 

At the appointed time the Cardinal sat down 
to table with his guests. After the potages had 
been served, a short pause gave effect to the en- 
trance • of an enormous dish, upon which appeared 
a turbot of such unwonted proportions, as to 
elicit a simultaneous exclamation of wonder and 
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admiration. This burst of general surprise had 
scarcely subsided when the bearer of the prodigy 
tottered under his burthen^ and the next instant a 
dreadful crash was heard, and lo ! was seen upon 
the ground the silver dish, with its precious freight 
scattered around it, in a thousand pieces 1 ^* There 
was a fall, my countrymen!'' Ah I c^etaU trap 
de douleur! even the Cardinal turned pale, and 
looked at the expectant guests with some misgiving. 
The maitre-tthdtel elone preserved his - equanimity ; 
smilingly he assured the disappointed party that 
this '' little contre temp$" could easily be repaired, 
and, giving a signal to his gens, there immediately 
appeared at another door, and with the same pomp 
and circumstance which had attended the entrS of 
the first, another turbot, resembling in every respect 
the former — a veritable fdc sindkl The enraptured 
guests viewed this double wonder with a delight 
which words would but weakly describe. Enthusiasm 
was at its height. That two such prodigies could at 
one time come out of the sea was a marvel which 
nothing could exceed, except the liberal forecast of 
the host, in thus making assurance doubly sure, by 
a twofold provision for the gratification of his friends. 

Apropos of turbot. — ^The following amusing in- 
stance j||f ^n contre i in^ between man and wife, was 
practised in iiondon^bout thirty years ago. 

An amiable Law-Lord, blessed with a very econo- 
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mical partner, had one morning, on his way to the 
courts, been tempted by his evil genius to ask two or 
three brother lawyers, whom he encountered, to dim 
with him that day sans fafon. Having thus adven- 
tured, it occurred to him that it would be necessary 
to apprise his lady of his expected guests — and, in 
order to ensure to his friends at least one acceptable 
dish^ the noble lord stopped at a fishmonger's wh< 
he purchased a fine turbot^ which he saw promptly 
dispatched with a note pencilled in the tradesman's 
parlour, to his lordship's house. In this note he had 
felt it politic to finesse with his thrifky help-mate, ^^L^ff^ 
observing that he had purchased the fish a bargain, 
namely, for six shillings, when, in fact, the turbot 
and lobster had together cost him fourteen. 

At the appointed time the master of the house re- 
turned and found his guests already assembled, 
and his lady chatting with them most good hu- 
mouredly. So far his mind was relieved from 
doubts and fears as to the consequences of his hos- 
pitable indiscretion. 

Dinner being announced, and the little party 
seated at table, the host was startled by the intrusion 
of two dishes of a homely character, and no fish I 
He was about to express his surprise, when a signi- 
ficant, telegraphic sign from his lady, checked the 
inquiry that had risen to his lips, touching " the dish 
that he did love to feed upon," namely, the fine 
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turbot he had sent home. Chagrined beyond mea- 
sure^ the poor gentleman ate. his dinner in silence. 

When the guests departed^ the disappointed host 
elicited from his lady an elucidation of the mystery 
which had deprived him and his Mends of the pur- 
posed treat ; she gave it in the following terras : 

— " My dear Lord , the turbot you sent home 

was indeed a fine one, and doubtless a great bargain 
— and assuredly would have been dressed for our 
dinner^ but for the fortunate call of our friend, Mrs. 

, who reached the door just as the fish and your 

note arrived. She remarked the beauty of the turbot, 
and observed that she was just going to her fish- 
monger's^ where she despaired of finding one as good. 
Well, it occurred to me that, in fact, fish was by 90 
means requisite for the sort of firiendly party expected, 

and I at once ofiered to let Mrs. have the one 

she had just seen^ telling her that I did not require 
it to-day: and she gladly agreed to pay me ten 
hillings^ which I asked for it. By which we not 
only save the original cost of the fi&h, but actually 
gain four shUlings by the bargain !" 

Poor Lord groaned his approbation, inwardly 

deploring the good management of his provident lady ; 
but he dared not own to her, that they were not 
gainers but losers of the sum named, declaring in 
after-times, to a confidential friend to whom he related 
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the occurrence, that he never more attempted to out- 
wit so skilful a housewife. 

Let us return to Paris. 

In 1830, they dined the day after the Revolutit 
j»^^g fi^^^P ^^jfl ^arifl \^^ ^^^^d ^^ j^^? streets an ^ 
bivac a Paventure ; like the Janissaries in revolt, the 
Parisians had overturned their marmite. The director 
kept his table upon the Place de la Bourse, — ^whicl 
was the general quarter of the first two days — in the 
green-room of the Thetoe des Nouveautes (since the 
llie&tre du Vaudeville). All that the season produced 
most attractive — fruits, fish, iced wines, &c. — was 
there offered to those who went to ^^ business," or 
returned from it. This was one of the most extraor- 
dinary scenes of the Parisian Revolution of July. 
This life, in the midst of such formidablfi^ cts, pre- 
sented a striking contrast. 

After the victory all society was dispersed ; Paris 
no longer dined en ville. 

Order once more established, les beaux diners he^^r 
came frequent, and the progress shone with iclm 
peculiar to the present epoch. 

Here we may observe thaWgwgjjjg^has exercised a 
great influence over the dinner. It has established ^ 
over all Europe,^astiJ2fiSfiUMtti&£saftis, veritable palaces ^^ 
in towns and cities border the roads and rivers. 
Steam has moved the whole world, and the longest 
journeys now give no prospective alarm. Distances 
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ners are fraternized by dint of Tnixing tc^ether. By 
speaking each other's language we are familiarized 
with all customs, and eve ry one has ca rried to his 
own nation the best of what he has see n elsewhe re. 

[e^ToTH^?^imymnt8 



^aris herself has not 
from other countries, and from Enghmd in particular. 

Winter^ in Paris, is the season of fine dinners. In 
the last days of January only is society found com- 
plete. The hour of dining recedes, and day by day 
gets later and later. ''If this absurd custom of 
dining late continue to go on/^ said a lively lady, 

n ot dine till n cg^gy / ** 

At the best tables of former years there existed 
aggerile stiff sort of pcditenesSj 




su^eraeded. S^asLsM 




by its. present mogre ijafijjgl Ume.^ 
The size and disposition of the mile a manger is a 
consideration of the first importance to the enjojrment 
of the dinner. -^^ 

A model salle a manger must be lofty, spacious, 
well-lighted. The temperature giving an inexpres- 
sible sense of well-being, no poiles des tblarifereSy but 
invisible ventilators ; jli^ stir ni^^^ SttTJlfr tIIjtoI^ ^™ 
to pervade t\f^ jWr ^^'^^"fT^^^^^ 

While on this subject, we will mention a fact 
related by a physician^ who establishes by proof, that 
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the evil results which in i^eneral proceed from a great 
dinner, are less from the guests taking more food 
than their constitution requires, than from the vitiated 
air, which after a time operates in a room where a 
large dinner has been served. He adds, that on one 
occasion when a numerous scientific society met in 
Edinburgh, the guests consumed, without being 
conscious of such excess, more than double the pro- 
visions and wine than on any former occasion, — 
without feeling any ill effects from them, — because 
this banquet took place in a spacious and well-venti^ 
lated room. 

According to the same authority, it appears that in 
a certain manufactory where a sufficient ven 

t 



had been established, the workmen demanded 





increase of wages proportioned to the au^aent 
oFthfiu^axttiBtites ! 

But to resume. In a dining-room one thing must 
be carefully guarded against, namely, the absence of 
all hurry and embarrassment. 

In calculating the number of guests, we ought also 
to consider what the table will gracefully hold upon 
its surface, — the plateaux, vases, candelabras, wine- 
coolers, dishes, side-dishes, and other accessories. ^ 

We do not approve the fashion— ^and, oh ! Lord V^ 
Cardigan, forgive us this wrong ! — of serving French 
wines in decanters, however beautiful such objects t^/ 
may be ; they seem to rob the wine of its age. We 
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miss th e venej i^^ |ile dus t whjjjja^^j^i^ljij^^jji^jiljjte^i^ 
napkin, sdo^p Imi^W fr^m the black bottle of. 

thewing^^^AtMMiity. 

We have already hinted that we are of opinion 
that the dining-room should not be perfumed. The 
enjoyment of the repast should not be interfered with 
by any factitious sensation. Above all things (lite- 
rally above all) we winat b<> p|»|f^<iiyftl nf )jgh<^^ A lustre 
pendant from the ceiling must overtop the candelabras 
* shooting forth their light, with branches illuminating 
and making radiant the service. Wax candles eveiy- 
where ! Oil, nowhere ! i Wax-lights are th e ^ n of 
the table. '' ^ :>j, (^^^ ^ • 

The custom of bringing toothpicks and finger- 
lasses we are almost disposed to decry, because of 
the abuse of them by some recipients. 

T his double toilette of the mout h, so contrary to 
all the convenances agreables, and to decency, we 
turn from with disgust. This final gargling, aUj 
general muddling in warm water, is an offensi 
termination to a meal for which refinement has do 
its best to render delicate and attractive. A fastidio 
friend of ours being once (and once only) at a public 
dinner in England, observed during the dessert a 
gentleman opposite to bim take a silver toothpick 
from his waistcoat-pocket, which after using he placed 
at his right-hand side upon the table. Some minutes 
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after, this bur friend perceived the gentleman's neigh- 
bour take it up and begin to use it ! Believing this 
to be an act proceeding from mere inadvertence, he 
bent over the table, and with great delicacy whis- 
pered the information, that he was using his neigh- 
bour's toothpick. Upon this the obtuse bSte, bridlin 
himself up with much disdain, while he continued 
the use of the toothpick, coolly answered, " Well, sir, II 
and what of that? I suppose I mean to return it !" Iff 

In France the ladies sometimes convert their bol 
into a cuaette, and wash their faces entirely in iff 
There is much coquetry in this, and reminds us of an 
innocent bit of malice prepense related of the once 
celebrated actress, Mis^adey, who, at a bachelor's 
table one day, found herself treated by the females 
of the party with somewhat of neglect and disdain r 
These ladies were of the number of those spoken of 
by Hamlet, who, ^^^'^ llfflYf^ ^'Ifl giYfin tih*^"^ "^^ 
^?'"'^\ "^fliflfi ^^^"^g^^^^g ^Tlftth^^ * ^^ other words, they ^■ 
culled their lilies and roses fresh every morning.^ 

parterre of the Gattie and Fierce of the ir 
^^j, ^w.^>ss Catley, on the contrary, was favoured by ^ 
nature with a clear complexion of genuine red and^^^- 
white, which required no auxiliary of art to rendet 
attractive. 

In the evening of the day mentioned, the party 
fell into a series of childish pastimes, amongst others 
a game called ** follow my leader *' was proposed, and 
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for some time carried on to general satisfaction. Every 
one in torn gave example some eccentric action, 
which it became the bounden duty of all present to 
imitate to the very letter. Miss Catley, notwith- 
standing her painful position, was meritoriously exact 
in the performance of even the most unwelcome taskp 
imposed by the rest of the ladies, some, she believed, 
invented purposely for her peculiar mortification. 
At length it became her turn to be " leader ;** when, 
I with great presence of mind, she called for soap, 
I water, and a towel, with which she washed her face 
I and neck completely, to the manifest horror of her 
^ tormentors, who positively refused — some with tears 
of rage — to comply with Miss Catley *s example, and 
calling for their cloaks and servants, left the house in 
high dudgeon. 

But to return to our theme. The dessert crowns 
the feast. At every table it is the most brilliant part 
of the dinner. In Paris we have heard of desserts 
that have cost more than three thousand francs ; and 
upoji Muscovite tables the early fruits are treg re- 
cherchh, and so metimes whole trees are seen at J: he 
dessert. We have heard of a cherry-tree in f ull 
b earing served in w inter, from which the euests 

jtatpleasure. . 

Almost all such phenomena are without much /\ 
flavour. An ambassador to whom gome asparagus 
had been served in the month of December, said. 
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S}Wi \f\ infiirfliiloiin ^f^ks M/' 

The splendours of the dessert are addressed to 
every eye ; but the true gourmand admires withou^^ 
touching them. 

The iclat of the dessert ought not to make us for- 
get the cheese^ whose claim to consideration is com- 
prised in the following old French aphorism : — 

fromagg^gstjg^comglenaen^^ 
et le suppl^ment_d*un man vais. " 

The good choice and harmony of the united guests 
are among the most important conditions of a good 
dinner. A man who knows how to live, eats little 
and drinks less at his own table^ where true refine- 
ment shows itself in a continued novelty — a well- 
managed transition — his secret of pleasing is comprised 
in these words : — 

** Enough 1 — ^never too much i" 

Certain dinner-giving persons in Faris^ as in Lon^ 
don^ are guilty of an expedient to render their tables 
a trap for guests who would otherwise disdain to 
walk into their houses^ by inviting men of talent and 
wit to divert the company. These guests make part 
of the bill-of-fare. " What a delightful day,"— said 
an opposite neighbour to one of these contrivers to 
Attract distinguished visitors, one morning, after one 
of his great dinners in Fortland Flace, — ^^ What a 
delightfiil day you must have had yesterday 1 I saw 
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80 many hackney-coaches !" She was right. Some- 
titnes^ however, thegg,,^|(2iQ2fl|fiMfiMfpi^ are very mali- 
cious, and spoil the pleasure of the time by perfect 
silence. Some men of talent thus treated are very in- 




dignant, and, at best, receive such invitations with an 
insolent bienveillance, Coupigny, whom his romanc 



and la peche d la ligTie had drawn from the crowd, ^^ 
was heard one day to say, " Mademoiselle Mar^est^ 
un ingrate. Je dine chez-elle tons les Mercredis. 
Je n'en ai pas manqu6 un seul cette ann^e, et au 
jour de Tan elle ne m'a rien donn6.** 

Time was when they '* did those things better in 
France." Criticsofjveigyjijjjij^^ 

fj^'Ht yatfi I a<it>»8i Mm were then sought after by 

their inviters solely for the pleasure of enjoying their 

perior conversation, and rxnij^^n r.nr^^rf^rf^ t.^^m intQ 

puppets for the amusement of their more vacan t 

^_jyieafau«JMj&,n of genius and wft were invited for their 

own sakes, like' FonteneUe. who never dined at 

home. 

\ The tahUs d^htte^ those even that merit distinction, 
are revolting to those curious in good living. They 
dine in too much haste for our digestion. These 
places are never visited by persons of taste, unless 
en passant y and are the last where any one ought to 
contract habits. The rigour and discipline of their 
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tables are inflexible^ and ill accord with anything like 
independence. There is no conversation possible at 
the table d'hdte, where every man talks in a low voice 
to his friend. We once entered a place of the kind 
merely as an experiment. 

We were placed at tlyi side of two men, one 
evidently without mucS^ppetite, giving a tedious, 
slow account of the sad and protracted death of hij 

difffiTfinnft. without lifting his eves from % nla^^,,pd 

the most furious ranidity. At length 
the slow man, with great interest in his tone and 
manner, asked the fast man, how his father died ? ^^ 
At this direct necessity for reply, the man of 
appetite, without raising his head from its position, 
exclaimed, wbf/Tthe greatest volubility, not ceasing 
his eagG^^^rmanderie and jerking out his words ^ 
with impatience, " My father ? — Oh ! — My father \\ 
died suddenly P* 

The establishment of restaurateurs was a social 
benefit. 

" Our grandfathers,*' said a Parisian to us, " ate ^^ 

at the restaura^ 

the regime which succeeded, good cheer was 
the privilege only of opulence. The restaurateurs 
placed it within the reach of everybody. The man 
who can once in his life expend twenty or twenty- 
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six francs for his dinner ^ — if he know how to choose 
his dishes^ — and seats himself at the table of a restaur 
rateur of the first order^ is better treated than if he 
dined at the table of a prince . Restaurateurs haye 
jgade^a^agt^teptowards^^socis^ec^^ The gas- 

tronome does not disdain the first-rate restaurateur » 

To be quite at ease at the restaurants of Paris, it 
is necessary, however, to understand the language of 
the garfons ; their Franqais de cuisine will otherwise 
be mistaken for impertinent sarcasm when they reply 
to your expressed impatience, that vousetes sur le gril, 
a la broche, or dans la poele. They will announce 
in a loud voice votre tHe de veau and vos pieds de 
cochon. They will propose to you for your dinner 
an ox, a calf, or a sheep, with a pea or an asparagus ! 
The gar f on has two answers always ready : for those 
whose requisitions embarrass him, " Monsieur, il n*y 
a pas encore !** and the ever ready " Voila !*' which 
answers everything. 

ILe gar f on de restaurant is quick, active, clean-, and 
prompt at reply, with something distinguishable from 
the rest of the world in language and manner. He 
is young ; formerly poudriy but now curled naturally 
with a hot iron. Should the white cravat be lost 
elsewhere, it will be found round the neck of the 
garqon de restaurant. 

_^e is u biquitou s ; he is every wl^^ye ^^ on ce ; he 
serves twe nty tables a t the same time : above all, on 
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Sundays^ when he is bent under the invasion of the 
bourgeois. It is then that the garqon is in all his glory. 
He is all things to all men : he belongs to all at one and 
the same time. He carries piles of plates with the arj 
of the most skilful equilibre, without breaking one. In 
these solemn moments^ when the garfon cries " De 
suite> monsieur !'* you may make up your mind that ^/(^ 
you have a long while to wait. 

In conclusion^ let us amuse our readers with a little 
drame which took place in Paris. 

After the year 1830, the Theatre I'Od^on took a 
new flight, under the active direction of M. Harel, 
assisted by the talents of that great tragic actress. 
Mademoiselle Georges. 

At that time la grande actricey the directeur, Jules 
Janin, and J. de la Salle, directeur de la schte^ 
agreed to inhabit a house situated in Hue Madame, 
and there to live together like one family. Amongst 
other rules and regulations, each of the inmates was 
allowed the privilege of keeping a pet animal. Janin 
had a goat, and Harel was strongly attached, strangi 
to say, to a young pig ! — but let us add that, though 
a pig , he was the most end earing, and , at the sai 
J^j^ I'nt^nig^nt pig tK^t /Mi*> pQTi^jji^ mefit with on 
si]jQj3Q^3BiAa^Smmmmmmm m£J si spir i tuelle l Indeed, so 
extraordinary were his intellectual powers, that M. 
Harel pronounced him " theVfilljauft^pigs !'' (In 
England he would have been thought more like 
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Bacon ) In more pla^^u^^oods^ his fond master 
woula say that T616maque (for that was the name 
which distinguished this pet) was un cochon d porter 
des manchettes! In short, there never was a pig so 
adored ; and, in addition, T^lemaque was enriched 

ith a silver ring, delicately inserted through his 
nostril — first to adorn, and next to inform strangers of 
the name and residence of the master of this valuable 
animal ; for, reader, T616maque had one fault ; when- 
ever his master went to the theatre his favourite whiled 

way his time in some erratic pursuit in the open air, 
which sent him home not in respect to personal 
cleanliness in as good order as when he went out, 

1 placing him in mauvaise odeur with all the dispas- 
sionate part of the family. Save and except this 
infirmity, he was discreet as pig could be ; and, in- 
deed, T^lemaque idolized M. Harel, with whom he 
ived pair d companion, and seemed to regard as an- 
other St. Anthony ; he followed him about the house, ^ 
and slept in the same chamber with him, upon ^^ 
superbe paliasse, constructed purposely for his repose. 
In every respect Telemaque was what ladies might 
have calle d_a perfect duck of a pig ! His gambols 
were so infantine ' ibin gr^^ ' i r ^o t 2i,nd 

yet, it must be told, there existed miscreants whose 
sinister eyes and brows scowled secretly upon the 
little darling (" a favourite has no friend"), nay — 
*tis vain to disguise the fact, however incredulous the 
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reader may be, Telfemaque was absolutely detested ! 
And by whom ? it may be asked. Alas 1 by the very 
members of his own family ! namely, Mademoisell 
Georges and M. Janin, both of whom cherished pe- 
culiar opinions touching live pigs in general, and 
very illiberal prejudices against pigs in particular that 
were permitted to run about the house like the famed 

^/^[I^^'^^yH°P"ifii f " Q^ Q^ ^ childhood, who wa n 
. ^^P ST"^^^"^ dQwiL,aiaajM.iiaMtfhii>iiMiifc *aMwiHwihwwi 
as in fact did Telemaque, to the great dissatisfaction 
of all save M. Harel, whose *' little 'pig '' was by ever;^ 
other inmate thought no less than a great bore ! y^r 
One morning, in the absence of his master, Tele- 
maque, having fatigued himself in a promenade dans 
le rue Madame^ sought on his return home the dress- 
ing-room of Mademoiselle Georges, wherein were 
sundry cushions, for which he had often evinced a 
particcdar penchant^ and for his present personal re- 
pose had jumped upon a sofa whereon the femme de 
chambre of Mademoiselle Georges had recently laid 
a new white robe just brought home by the modiste. 
Long before this malappropriation was disctv^ered, 
the trotters of Tfelemaque had indelibly marked it 
for his own, and consequently rendered it unfit for 
the use of its lawful owner. Here, then, was provo- 
cation to the malice of enemies prone to cavil at even 
the offender's most harmless actions. Mademoiselle 
Georges, in a transport of most tragic rage, summoned 
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her friend Janin, and they together held council in 
what manner best to punish this crowning act of 
T61emaque*s enormities. The great tragedienne, with 
bowl and dagger upreared, demanded revenge ; and 
Janin, nothing loth^ admitted the immediate necessity 
of ridding the house of the objectionable animal. He 
must be " disposed of/* but how ? At length it was 
agreed^ that the only way to render the pig less dis- 
tasteful to them was to stuff him d VAnglaise with 
sage and onion— in effect joindy to cut him into pork, 
and convert his shining white satin coat, with rose- 
coloured lining, into brown crackling, and turn his 
little trotters into petty toes. But — then came certain 
doubts and fears as to the manner in which they 
.should reconcile M. Harel to the loss of his favourite. 
Now be it known, that M. Harel had another weak- 
ness, independent of his fondness for live pig. Of 
this his friends were fully aware. Beader, M. Harel 
loved eating! He was at once ^o^^rbnom^ and gour- 
mandy and, reasoned the conspirators, may not the 
act meditated be made palatable to him if skilfully 
managed ? It should be so. 

While these deadly points were being discussed, 
the unconscious object of the fell treason lay dozing 
softly before the fire on the very tiger of the rug, 
without dreaming of his perilous position. The inci- 
pient murderers viewed his rounded form and graceful 
attitude, and could not deny that M. Tel^maque was 
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in many respects a remarkable character. But, urged 
Janin-^his very charms are but arguments in favour 
of his speedy removal from the fondness of a master 
who denies him no indulgence — ^however contrary to 
reason — and making an apt quotation from the 
" Odyss^e,'* at once proved that pig had in heroic 
times been a dish for the demi-gods ; and why not 
for M. Harel ? The great artiste was pleased with 
this classical authority, and admitted that to immolate 
such an animal was a meritorious act. From that 
moment classic enthusiasm usurped the place of 
friendship: M. Harel was forgotten — the sacrifice 
was resolved upon — they kiUed their victim f 

Later than his usual time^ the directeur returned. 
The protracted rehearsal (k repetition) had almost 
famished him. He was ^^ hungry as the sea, an< 
could devour as much." 

On entering their common abode, M. Harel was 
gratefully saluted by the t^fjr de f4te which pervaded 
the house. The culprits affected a light-heartedness 
they did not feel ; but the dinner was served in haste, 
and all were promptly seated at table. Des boudins 
bovillants et des saudsseSy dories sur le gril accompa- 
nied fe bauf — ^to all of which the hungry man did 
ample justice. These dishes were succeeded by an 
entree de ragoUt, of which he also vigorously partook, 
vne langue cL la sauce piquante came very seasonably^^ 
to give his appetite new energy. Finally — unrotde 
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porcfraiSf marvellously browned by the fire, brought 
the climax to his felicity, — it was, he declared, per^ 
fectly delicious ! M. Harel spoke with enthusiasm 
of the dinner he had ate, and dwelt especially upon 
the extraordinary flavour and delicacy of the pork. 
The assassins, who had previously suffered remorse 
(or perhaps /tfar) for the deadly deed of the day, now 
gained courage, which was as immediately dispelled by 
the sudden recollection of M. Harel, who apropos de 
/7arc, was reminded that his darlingT^lemaque had not 
appeared to greet him as was customary, — and he no 
longer delayed to ^sk for the pet, whom in his hunger 
and haste for dinner he had forgotten. The guilty 
pair looked their dismay, and M. Harel gazed in the 
conscious face of Mademoiselle Georges, which was 
the index to a tragic volume. She spoke not one 
word. Again the now somewhat alarmed master 
demanded his favourite — they hesitated ! A dreadful 
suspicion crossed the mind of M. Harel, as he turned 
to the remnant of the dish he loved, which was still 
upon the table. Again he looked at his friends — 
conviction seized him — and uttering a cry of horror, 
the bereaved man fell back in his chair, covering his 
face with his hands, with the greatest emotion. The 
truth needed no words, — he had just devoured his 
darling, his intelligent Telemaque ! For a time M. 
Harel remained silent — ^his face buried in his hands. 
The authors of his misery actually trembled as they 
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viewed the evident suffering of their poor friend. 
But all at once he seemed to have made a successful 
effort to be calm — he stood up, and, tottering towards 
the door, thus addressed the party, who, in breathless 
expectation, awaited the result : — 

" My friends," said the heroic man, " you have 
taken from me the solace of my leisure hours, my 
friend and companion, my Telemaque ! Need I 
you how I loved him ? But I forgive you— and also 
confess, that although I always prized him tenderly*.,,-^ 
I never was fonder of him than on this day. I repeat 
it — you have my forgiveness, and in return promise 
to remember these my last words upon the subject. 
What I now require of you is " (and here the afflicted 
man cast an affectionate glance at les dibris of his 
late favourite,) *^ that you will preserve the beloved 
remains of my excellent friend for my to-morrow*ir^ 
dinner !'* 

Here, reader, you have the end of our pig's tale ; 
and, by way of " moral," we cannot help thinking 
that Mademoiselle Georges and M. Janin owed their 
pardon less to the philosophy of M. Harel than to the 
philanthropy of a good dinner* 
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AN EXTRAVAGANZA. 

It may not be an irrational subject of wonder, that in 
this age of reflection and reform, it has not entered 
the head of national wisdom when it sent its school^ 
master abroad, to establish a body of Sqavans at 
home, which, like the illustrious Qtiarante of autre^ 
fois^ might from time to time examine, sift, rectify, 
or altogether cancel the phraseological errors of our 
less enlightened forefathers, extant in diverse fallacies, 
which in our weakness Uve, not in their strength ! 

Had we legislator s of language as well as laws, 
how many conventional forms of speech, now in daily 
use would be annulled, struck out of our colloquial 
vocabulary^ as absurd, inapplicable and obsolete, 
:e their co ntinuance merely to oversight, 
an d the lack of an authoritative correctinff'inSuence. 

Among the numerous^ ca nts of custom tours cfe 
phrases, which remain to mislead the rising genera- 
tion, there is one, against which we set our most 
serious of faces, — and when we* hear, as we not 
unfrequently do, some wild enthusiast in a moment 
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of high woUgfat setLtimentality rave of ^' Our 
Man !" — we are much tempted to enquire — " Who is 
our fellow man ? What climate produces him ? Qf 
what clay is he compounded ? In what language 
does he express himself?" In fine, where may be 
seen twQ human beings exactly alike ( nossemblabU$) P^ 
Where a pair to match, as " fellows** are expected to 
match, ere they can be so called? 



« 



Ah ! sure tueh a pair was never seen !" 




Not even those strongly attached brothers> the 
Siamese Twin,, mortised and adjoined as they were 
by nature, agreed entirely, unless in their united de- 
sire of remaining together as long as they lived. 

One of our old writers has affirmed that all men 
are made of the same earth. If it be so, 'how, we 
ask, are we to account for the inconsistency of 
character and habits — the discrepance, diversity 
varying idiosyncracies of man i 

It is certain that one patch of land will produce a 
variety of plants of differing hues and properties* 
but, in relation to human nature, it is difficult to 
understand how all men can be fiEishioned from the 
same earth who have, obviously, been cast in so 
many different moulds. 

Every animal^^save man, is found identical with 
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its class, and lives according to its original^ unvary- 
ing instincts. The appetites^ tastes^ tendencies, and 
pursuits of each are alike. The same antipathies- 
he same inclinations influence their every action. 
They seek the same food, imbibe the same element, 
love, hate, eat, drink, and sleep, and in all things live 
after their kind. Nor is their personal identity less 
distinctive. The leopard is known by his spots ; the 
zebra by his stripes. Every animal belonging to the 
lower world of creation bears invariably the external, 
indelible stamp of its inherent nature. Man alone 
has the privilege of differing from himself. Provi- 
dence has ordained this diversity. Reader ! there is 
no such thing on earth, believe it, as our fellow-man, 
OMT fellow creature if you will, (all created beings are 
such,) or fellow-mortal — ^but farther this deponent 
sayeth not. Howbeit, if any one remain unconvinced, 
and refuse to take our assertions upon trust in this 
matter, we are prepared to adduce proof that in this our 
dogma we, albeit somewhat hyperbolical are not hy- 
percritical, and simply require the sceptic to lay open 
before him the pages of his visiting ledger, and thence 
deduce, from individual instances, the conflicting evi- 
dences of human incongruity; and, while recalling the 
diverse manners, tastes, pursuits of each ofhis particular 
acquaintance, add fresh instances from his recollec- 
tion, furnished by historians, of men of every age, in 
every clime where God has any ground — surround- 
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ing himself — so to speak, with a portrait gallery of 
human contradictions^ and then peruse the following 



" Generous questions that no answer wait. 



f> 



At once then, sansfaqon^ we demand of the ** Candid 
Keader '* whether there be not individuals that he 
knows, has known, seen, read, or heard of, whom it 
would, by any stretch of fancy, be impossible t©--**^ 
imagine on horseback? or in certain localities, or 
positions of life — acting under certain circumstances, 
and performing certain actions familiar and natural to 
other men ? To touch no farther than upon super- 
ficial tastes and tendencies, let us^ before we proceed 
more earnestly on our theme, take as an ensample 
some well-known or read of individual, setting aside 
all reference to dignity of birth, avocation and station, 
let us only observe him in his most disengaged anjj^i^ 
sportive moments, when the wisest are apt to forget 
their wisdom in recreative liberty ; let us note him 
when he exchanges hard thinking for easy relaxation : 
in short, let us, if we can, contemplate with the eyes 
of our imagination such a man as — who shall we say ? 
— as — Doctor Johnson, had he lived in this our day. I \^ 
Let us in our mind's eye behold him, swaggering, with ' 
hat placed jauntily on one side, and alighted cigar in 
his mouth, through the fiegent^s Quadrant, cultivat- 
ing moustachios, favoris and a tip, and staring every 
woman out of countenance in his way. Or sport- 
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ing a lyOrsay Paletdt^ or altogether affecting tke 
D'Orsay. With wristbands turned back^ or throat 
bared d la Byron. With tight white gloves, scru- 
pulously buttoned, and turquoise rings on the second 
and third finger of either hand. Or going to the 
Caledonian Ball in a kiltf and there attempting the 
Highland fl ing ; or letting-off fireworks on the fifth 
of November, and t.yin^ <;if^ip|]ffrf »^ ^^"''^^Vfi vnfr 
tails "for fun:" or drising tandem in a tt?irfe-au?fl'Ae 



^^ 
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over the course at E psom ; or making large bets on 

mil I ■■■■iimiM— II iiwi ■I'll -——^«'— —*»'«•*»*• > *J ^J 

^^/^ the stand, and standing to his bets. Or jump ing Jim 

^rrntaat thg duafe..pl.a. ball, to oblige t he com 

J^ and singing ^^^ J^ijicy ^eale^ ^ in the^negro dialect, with 

\ his face bl^iCkeaeuiAJitAPliyate concert, with his o wn 

jguitar aoflompaniment. Or, performing the comet'd- 

f .^ piston, en amateur, in an orchestra ; or beating the 

«» kettle drum with enthusiasm ; or blowing the flute 

.to show his profile to advantage ; or sitting in the 

omnibus box at the opera with the dandies, and 

throwing bouquets to pretty dancers ; or sitting on 

box of an omnibus with the driver, and shying ora^^g e-^ 

peel at the foot passengers ; or swallowing his dinner 

" Mil ■_■■■■ - I liiL I I II I T I ■ 

on a Sunday in haste to run off to hear the bra^band 
in Kensington Gardens ; or writing facetiae for 
" Punch ;** — or giving imitations of all the London 
V' actors — or, ridinca " bit of blood" in the park — or, 
riding a pair of spurs on the pavement — or biyppillg 
for a wager ; or strenuously'' cutting the letter 8 on 
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^f the Serp entine, to attract the notice o^jiie 

B.omeo for the exhibition ; or taking private lessons 
in fashionable dancing ; or walking a minuet in a 
court suit at my Lord Mayor's ball ; or acting in a 
private play ; or figuring in a polka ; or whirling 
with a German lady in a waltz ; or attempting the 

fue at the request of some ladies ; or — in 
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short, we might carry these our grave pertinence^ 
ad infinitum, but lack of space brings us perforce to 
our peroration, and we proceed to call in a crowd of 
human evidence in support of our theory — various 
samples of Xhis our lower world. People opposite 
alike in nature as in features, whose volatile tastes 
and tendencies will speak for themselves, and lay bare 
a host of fallacies in the erroneous views which careless 
observers take of individtial man, the more especially 
when they set him up as a sample of human nature en 
masse. 




CHAPTEK THE FIRST. 

GOOD-HEAETED PEOPLE. 

There are innumerable trite and accusatory sen- 
tences terming a portion of the world's eant, which we 
in our superior wisdom wage war against. Among 
these may be cited that oft-repeated observation, that 
*' the world is very ill-natured.*' 
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Without entering upon any extended refutation of 

this charge^ we will ask^ what greater proof of the 

world's good-nature can be adduced^ than the inda l- 

^ gence i t ajmnat^^^^ya shflyij JB jtfl j"^f*»»»^«» of 

^2&£taUyiUltfid'**^S5 who se charact ers it takes upon 

||^mnQsitfe.iffipaftitQ,thfij^uJjj)g^^ fea tures ? 

In demonstration of the world's charity, it need 
only be observed that there is seldom found a bitter^ 
intolerable temper^ but there are also to be found 
people willing and ready to justify and strenuously 
assert— spite of the counter-evidence of a stinging 
tongue, and an inhuman disregard of every body's 
comfort and well-being, that " a good heart is at the 
J^ bottom of all V' As if a perpetual flow of bitterness 
could take its rise from such a source ! 

^ jgftH " — ^^^' ^^® gold, it must be tried, and its value 
known, ere it can be put to use, otherwise it might 
as well be a gilded counterfeit. 

Truth, we are told, is to be found at the bottom of 

well; unfortunately, we seldom go so deep into 

things; nevertheless, it is pleasant to believe that 

I truth has any abiding place in this shallow and 

\ changeable world. Truth, in itself, is so sacred, 

that it may be allowed the privilege of selecting its 

own residence, however remote from general resort ; 

but a good heart is given us for everv-da v wear, an^Q 
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ought never to be invisible or kept apart from com- 
mon usage. Whatever reasons Truth may have for 
concealing herself under a bucket^ there can be no 
just cause why human kindness should hide itself 
under a bushel: nor are we obliged to df^dit the con- 
stant wearer of false jewels, who tells us that his 
secret casket teems with oriental gem|« 

Truth, like the silver in Hiero*i^rown of gold, is 
so small in proportion to the mass in which it is in- 
volved, that to detect and separate its threads from 
die general tissue, requires the discrimination of a 
minute observer, who must be " spangled with eyt 
more numerous than those of Argus," ere he can 
upoi; a cursory view detect the base alloy. 

Truth, we are bound to confess, is for the most 
part a something to be heard of, rather than seen ; 
but your good heart should rather be seen than heard,^ 
of. Its spring should be unceasingly flowing, to 
refresh this ^^ uneasy eart^, " in mute eloquence pro^ 
claiming its course. The fotuidation may, indeed, 
be deep, but not narrow or objure. It may ensconce 
itself occasionally beneath the surface, but not deep 
enough to become impenetrable to mortal ken ; if 
the good heart, like Truth, must h^ve its well, let it 
be unfathomable. If a man's tongue be ever uppers 
most to plague his fellow-creatures, what matters 
where the heart is located ? 

In truth, then, your '^ good heart at the bottom '' 

VOL. I. a 
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is of no more worth than the guinea in the miser's 
chest — the pearl sunk in the depths of the ocean — 
thefragraBtJgJ38Mf^Tust int o the narrow str ^l of 
ahempejjjpesh, and there left oy neglect to moulder 
and decay for want of air and liberty, till it become 
without savour,' withered jind worthless. 









UNGEATEFUL PEOPLE. 
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Amongst the jyinjerouscants in vogue there is 
none more vulgar and trite than that which makes 
head against what it terms Ingratitudey representing 
it as a common every-day vice : whereas, we are fain 
^ to believe it by no means of so frequent occurrence 
in the catalogue of human failings as most people are 
led to suppose ; and the imputation of it is apt to 
arise less from its actual existence, than from our own 
false estimate of the good we have done, and the 
overweening belief in the merit of the efforts we have 
made to serve our fellow-creatures ; added to which, 
our consciousness, and not unnatural appreciation of 
our good inteimons on behalf of those upon whom 
we have conferred benefits. 

It seems to us, that before a person can justly be 
called ungrateful, he must be fully aware of the extent 
of the obligation bestowed, by a perfect knowledge 
of the ^acijfice made by the bestower, by whom alone 
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the knowledge is generally possessed ; for seldom 
does it happen that the obliged person is whoUyjf 
acqumted with the particulars^ which the delicacy 
of the conferring party is careful, in the first instance, 
to keep from him, and too generous, probably, ever 
after to hint at. The recipient, then', is, for the moat 
part, ignorant of the sacrifices and exertions of his 
friend, and can therefore only measure the benefit 
by its effect, which, after all, may in most cases be 
comparatirely inconsiderable and evanescent. 

* ^Gratitude," says an old divine, *^ consists ade- 



[uately in t wb things. First, that it is a debt; and,.^^ 
secondly, that i T^is such a cieb tas is iett t o eve ry ^^ 
man^s ingenuity whethe r ne win MTB ^iTf^Y arid ^ ^ ^^^^ 
as/in^tlie malteroF a gift after donation, there is 



^1 aA absolute transfer and aliex^atio n ma^Jg ^f <^^^ p**^- 

I ^^^^!^ ^^ ^^^ thing given,^ man has no more to do m 
with It tHan with a thing bought with another's I 

money." n "^ C f A. V^^-^ - T 

In such a form of obligation, then^thej^gj^e of 
_ the donor is in believing that he h as ev er afte r some- - 
I thing tn jlQ_DI|JlJt]l|;JJlJ^^ iinnninrh tntrTrhr . 

does not actually require a return of the thing itself/^ 
he claims a ^erpetu^ interes t — a continual acknow* •^ 
ledgment — a pepp ercorn re nt in the form of than ks- \r q_ 
j^iving, either expressed or implied. TnusJ by 
exacting a proportionate return, instead of a free gift 
it is made a debt, the amount of which being partially 

q2 
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fuDKnown to tne debtor^ he can nevex discharge satis- 
(factorily to his creditor. 

Some people hold bene fits to be commatablej and, 
disappointed if no exchange be made^ they thence- 
forward stigmatize the receiver as ungrateful. Indeed, 
we are all apt to expect more in such cases than a 
'^TJififltir ^'^^^ run nffrr under the pressure of conscious 
obligation, or a.g^erouaJiature ^ould like to_a ccept, 
and we are prone to believe, that in great and manifest 
services performed, and benefits derived — ^pecuniary 
or otherwise — that the person served may be at once 
rateful, and yet silent j^*^..^^ / ^ ^^ 

TIME-KILLING PEOPLE. 



^ 



One of 'the mysteries of London society is the 

^ diffusivPi alrpyst iibiqi^|tQii^ ijualitvq j^ fi g y!^^ persons 

who possess the fa 
themselves iii every 




jyiding and irntrfiringw 

direction where time-killing__ 
Men never seen but in a crowd. 



people con gregate, 
and who seem to possess a magical power of gaining 
dmission everywhere, nnrl ^r^ tn V^^ ^* ^^^*^ wher- 
ever pleasure (or any substitute for the word] ii|vite 8. 
But the most remarkaoie part oi this is^ that the 

ra- 



peo ple thu s p rivileged are gener ally the least d 
ble visitors ii^aginable, and little better 
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T^nirs nf tlio wVir^lo Qccoryit^ly r>f iir]iir*>i for the 

time being, they form a part. 

Thus Monsieur Passe-Partout moves about a ^ 
crowded room from season to season in a surprising^^ 
waistcoat and irreproachable neckcloth, with an 
assured step, from house to house, from comer U 
corner, from guest to guest, shaking hands with 
some, and nodding and smiling to aU he meets in 
career, and roving restlessly about as if in search of 
some object which he never finds. If he speak en 
passant, it is only to observe that "he has just left^ 
Lady All'Nighfs, whose rooms are filled to suffbca 
tion,'* or that "he is just going to the Duchess 
Do Nothing^ s assembly, which he expects will be 
very brilliant," — and he ultimately disappears with 
the same invisibility with which he entered, to fluti 
and give signs of life, and fill a temporary space in 
the next house on his list. 

Such people may be likened to some disagreeabh 
epidemic, whirli g p eg w j^^re it plea ses, and never^ 
pleases where it goes. 






INSINCEEE PEOPLE, 

Like many other superficial things of every-day life, 
may be rated as mere images of show and promise. 
Like the dummies on a young lawyer^s shelf — " the 
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entities of things not yet** — they are all varnish 
and intelligence without^ but utljgjI^^^ggtitiitoA^iC^ds 
within. 
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UNCEETAIK PEOPLE. 

There are people so uncertain in their tempers 
and conduct that they will not allow you to like them 
permanently, although you earnestly desire to do so 
and are even striving to give them your best offices. 
3^j[}gg]^^ IPfflc minut^ f^ f ftdjMJitageAev ha d gained 
but a minute before, and repel those *^^^y TiaTfi Awtf 
attracted by a short interval of good behaviour. It 
dangerous to approach the^lS^ 
Such persons resemble a MaroT sun, which 
deceives you into a sudden confidence while looking 
at it through a closed window. In the exhilaration 
of the moment, you throw open your casement, 
only to receive the biting conviction that in its glow 
there exists no actual warmth orstability. 




WELL-MEAKING PEOPLE. 

are called well-meaning people, are apt to remind us 
of an ill- regulated clock, whose hands always point 
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to the right hour,^ but whose strike iJ^invariably 
Wrong. 




IMITATIVE PEOPLE. 

How many people, ungifted with the faculty of 
making themselves noticeable in any genuine way, ^ 
have nevertheless skill to create and build themj^T 
selves upon the minds and manners of their more 
di£(tinguished associates! 

As the chameleon, which is known 

To have no colour of his own, 

Bat borrows from his neighbour's hue. 

His white and black, his green and blue.*' 

People unstamped with any originality of character 
have a surprising knack of engrafting on their owi^j^^ 
common stock (like roses upon thorns) not only the 
external characteristics of their models, but of catching ^^^ 
up their ideas also, as they fall from them, and by^ 
adoption making them for a brief period, as far as tern- 



own. To the observant, however, it must be evident 
tha fe^stolen express ions^ like stolen children^ bear too 
jitde resemblance to the general features of their as- 



hile the startled original, viewing, as in a^^ 
concave mirror, the diminutive distorted reflection of 
his own proper self, is almost driven from his identity 
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by his uonataral double, which, like Frankenstein's 
monster, pursues him, in perpetual persecution, 
until he is wearied, and ready to escape, not only 
from his copy, biit himself. 

Mr. is a man ^hflBf M?^^*^^ ^^ ^|^^|-nnfor ic 

made up from the fragments clipped bv him from 
the most prominent graces of his friends, and so 

jumbled an^ rpiirpH hy t.imfl liavP ^iprp .Valpidn«nr^pjr> 
particles bpnomP, fhat it wmild ^oy be difficult, nav, 

f^^*^ »^ »T^P^|. rijjlif owners. 
We never see this man, without mentally investing 
him with the exterior of a harlequin. Like him, he 
is all patches, gaudy and glittering ; each fragment 
snipped from the solid web of another's loom, and in- 
terwoven and attached to his own coarse and flimsy 
material, presenting to the superficial observer a 
M dazzling outside, concealing the native homeliness 
^1 beneath. 



INDESCEIBABLE PEOPLE. 

How many people are there who unaccountably edge 
themselves into our good graces, and of whom we 
might say with much truth — 

How I should hate the person if I didn't likehim I 
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INCONVENIENT PEOPLE. 

Some people are always in one's way. They never 
call but at an unlucky minute of time, and general! 
come in to spoil a tite d-t^te with some more agreeable 
visitor, or to interrupt or set aside some affair of busi- 
ness or pleasure in which they are not included. They 
come too soon or stay too late , and haply before you 
Jure prepared to receive visitor^, when they " can wa 
till you are at leisure,'* and " are in no hurry,*' they 
" can amuse themselves," in other words, can fing 
and displace all your objets and bijouteriey and pro- 
bably spoil or break some of them with their gaucherie 

If an appointment be made with them it is sure to^^* 
turn out unlucky — a hindrance to some more desirable 
disposal of your.time. If you consent to receive or 
go to them, some darling project starts up which 
thwarted by the necessity of keeping " that odious en- 
gagement." Such people are always uppermostjehg n 

they present themselves at untimely and forbidden 
pprinr^g^ and are cver transacting some awkward 
evolution that sets your nerves and temper on edge. 
Are they in your carriage; they hustle you with 
their elbows, sit upon ladies' dresses, and tread up 
or against your corns. They sit too forward, or too 
far back for your comfort. Open the windows when 
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you are cold, or close them when you are prtfCting 
for air, and invariably ask questions when the wheels 
are most uneasy. 

At table they are sure to take the seat of all others 
that you do not wish them to occupy, and generally 
ask the servants for something that is not in the 
room, fix their affections on the only dish at table 
you desire they^may not dip into, and should there 
by chance be but one bottle left of a particular and 
avourite batch, they are ferocious in their determi- 
nation to see the end of it ; for mark ! your incon- 
venient person possesses an immoderate power of con- 
sumption. Then after dinner he is sure to be the 
first to return to the drawing-room, where the mis- 
tress of the house and her fair guests are engaged in 
feminine gossip which he interrupts without com- 
pensating for such unwelcome intrusion by anything 
half so pleasant ; encumbers them with his tedious 
resence, upsetting everything in his way, and in- 
juring everything that attracts his notice. Your 
table-books aire bethumbed, your drawings cracked 
by injudicious handling, your snuff-box or smelling- 
bottle opened at the hinge, and your paper-knife 
mouthed incessantly. 

Such people seem to be furnished with larger 
nds and feet than others ; when they stand before 
the fire the hearth-rug is pushed from its level, and 
wheti they seat themselves your chair- covers are 
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wrinkled out of form. If they press — as they 
generally do — the sofa, they always, as if by in- 
tuition, choose the place next a lady, which she 
has reserved for a more agreeable companion. In^ 
short, let them do what they will, they are incon- Y 
venient people, '^ 
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'' More than is dreamt of ixiVour philosophy. 

One of the accomplisofed authors of the " Rejected 
Addresses*'* has in one of his humorous composi^- 
tions ingeniously set forth^ that surnames *^ go by 
contraries/* i, e., are invariably opposed to the nature^ 
habits, and pursuits of their possessors. In the 
oppositesj^nse to the above we are prone to consider 
christian names^ which^ we are fully persuaded, often, 
if not always, suggest character and manner to their 
espective owners. Otherwise, how is it that we so 
fre^mently find such apparent agreement with the 
personb^o whom they belong ? 

Taking^r granted that the reader is nonplussed 
by this quesHcm, and unprepared with any satisfac- 
tory reply, we pn»ceed to admonish parents in general 
to bestow more con^eration on this seemingly unim- 
portant point, than is ^commonly given to it, before 
they decide; lest, in a&Ling a name which may 
possibly prove provokingiV incongruous with the 
relative nature of its possessor^^ey perpetuate a title 

' . J # The lamented JamerSmith. 
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to the ridicule which is always on the watch for sub- 
jects and occasions whereat to level its spirit wounding 
arrows, and which cannot be unjustly aimed when 
pretension courts the dart. 

Your Celestinas and Seraphinas are certainly never 
like any other people in this world — indeed they 
ought not to be ! — they must of necessity assume, if 
their nature be adverse, something of the Angelic : 
to be mere mortals would be to oppose their stars and 
shame consistency. But should name and nature 
obstinately refuse the requisite coalescence ; if the 
former demand a strict union with character and 
manner ; if the latter prove unbending and unmal^ 
leable, then comes the rub ! and hence the inconve- 
niences and mortifications annexed to such misnome 
If, indeed, the person so distinguished be naturally 
engaging and beautiful, loveable without affectation 
or study ; if dignified, graceful, and amiable, movin 
in a sphere of life favourable to the display of such 
bright attributes, *tis well ; — yet does she barely escape 
the ready sneer which is otherwise inevitably ap- 
pended to th e showy label which her sponsors have 
hung, like a glittering bauble, round her neck t 
attract the notice and comments of the ill-natured 
and the vulgar. 

But if, on the contrary, your Celestina and 
Seraphina be less than the implied perfection, if low- 
born, poor> and homely ; should one be a shrew and 
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. \., 'the otFer a goVgon, if eithefSove remarkable for 
/• ♦•^ pergonal or inoral deformity, devoted by birth and 
\ ^^--^ ^ circumstances to toil and vulgar occupations, the 
brightness of her, name only serves as a malicious 
light to expose her homeliness, to the jderision of her 
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toili«». ".d Ae k» only.ta ttying to erale her 
destiny, to affect that which must unfit her for her 
station and employment, and so draw upon her a 
ouble measure of the contempt which was born of 
her parents' folly, and matured to her own dismay. 
Again. If beauty, rank, and character happily 
. combine^^nd are coincident with name^ even then, 

\^ ^ ' \j age will overtake, and wrinkles infallibly cross with 
V Q^"' their defacing lines every pre-existing title to such 
* 'Oi ^fr*extraordiuary distinction, and infirmities sour the 
^ sweet complacency of youth. Who ever heard, or 
could hear without derision, of Ugly CeleaHna, or 
A ' \^e€vish Seraphina ? titles only to be embodied by 
^ the Mrs. Davenports of the stage, the representatives 
N^^of silly, disappointed, and spiteful old maids. A 
sensible wovobxl bearing about with her such a pro- 
vocative tcmidicule, would be apt to cancel the evil ; 
or, by sinking the sublime lengthiness of her name 
into a mere initial, hope, when signing herself C, 
Huggins^ or 8. Muggins^ that she had in a measure 
conquered her fate, by thus leaving room for a sup- 
position that some less exalted appellation described 
the writer, and so shield herself from the derisive 
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smile which even the best-ilatared of her correspon- 
dents might betray at the extended signature. 

Simple^ wy-meaning names are, on the contrary, 
never improperly applied. A plain name, like a 
plain dress, can never be amiss or censurable, how- 
ever beneath the standard of the wearer's claims. 
Simplicity defies the cavilling of ill-nature itself 
while loveliness and worth will always give dignity 
to the simplest appellation. Who ever felt less 
respect or admiration for a high-born beauty because 
she was entitled " My Lady Betty," or " My Lady 
D orothe a," or ** Lady Anne ?" A propos of Anne ; 
we have seldom^ known an Anne remarkable igr 
making any unfounded claim, unless, indeed, she had 
dismissed the final and indispensable e, in favour of 
an affected a, or superadded another name, which 
conjointly forms one of very offensive pretension, _^ ^ 



and by wHch process many a plain Anne is converted^ ^ 
into tjh^^ost suspicious of all compounds, namely, \ ^ ' 
Anna ^maria — our favourite aversion ! Separate and . ^ ^ 
apart, however, ihdte two names are free from actual y 
censure, but weaaed they are detestable; and we ^ 
confess we are always ready to dispute the legality 
of the union. Nor can we banish the impression 
arising from the recollection of the Man Maid, in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's " Rule a Wife and have sl9^ 
Wife," who, time out of mind, has been thus named 
by the universal agreement of actors, (people whose 
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perceptions of the ludicrous and absurd are peculiarly 
acute,) with a view to create a sure laugh at an undue 
association of sentiment with ugliness and vulgarity ; 
but Anne, by itself Anne, has no extraneous call made 
upon her for either exceeding beauty, grace, amiabi- 
lity, rank, or refinement. She may be as natural as 
she pleases with impunity. She has left all extra- 
neous responsibilities at the font with her godfathers 
and godmothers, who burthened her with nothing 
requiring personal representation. She is pledged 
to nothing. She is not necessarily handsome, talented, 
high-born, or wealthy. She need not be distinguished 
in such respects, although there is no hindrance to 
her being any, or all the good things mentioned. 
For these reasons '^Anne^* is seldom otherwise than 
what Nature made her ; in short, we know of no blot 
that can attach to "i4n?ie,'' unless from tl^e degrada- 
tion of familiar affection, when it takes leave to call 
her ^^Nwm^^* SLjdh^iQj^ve — pour ainsi dire, that can 
only be agreeably and endearingly employed in a 
sea-song, and its use should be considered the exclu- 
sive privilege of Dibdin, in whose style of poetry 
" Nan, Nance, and Nancy,'* are found where they 
should he. Thev are at hom e in a ship, but lamenta- 
bly out of place in a drawing-room. 

*' Mary^* is a name of equal simplicity with 
" Anne,** but, perhaps, claims to be one of a more 
touching and tender import. *' Mary*^ like " Anne,*' 





may be either born and placed in high life, or in low 
life. She may with equal propriety be " My Lady 
Mary^'* or ^^ Mary^ the cook-maid;" and in either 
station, pretty or plain, grave or gay, as Nature and 
disposition prompt. Anne and Mary, like the twin- 
born Mary-Anne, are of one famil^^ and as such are 
apt to resemble each other very much in their cha- 
racteristics, with a slight perceptible difference. 
**^nnc" being less interesting than " Mary," less im- 
pulsive, and more guarded and unbending; while 
" Mary" is ingenuous, unsuspecting, persuadable, 
and yielding. We would prefer to call our daughter 
" Mary" but that " Anne" is less trusting, and 
therefore more secure, though by no means exempt 
from that portion of womanly weakness '^ which isV 
the badge of all their tribe.*^ 

Now as to " Proper names for Males ,' we are no 
less certain that sound, even with the stronger sex, 
has too often influenced sense, par example. 

Is not ^^John" almost always eithei^m honest, blunt, 
determined sort of person, or a sulky bear ! (handsome 
or otherwise as Nature wills it). Do not therefore ask 
whai^s in a namey for when was ** John** found to .be a 
weak, meek, wife-led animal, a "poor creature?' 
When, what is called a good sort of man ? No, " he 
has too much sense for that !" John is downright as 
well as upright, and generally, it must be confessed, 
a likeable^ nay, a loveable person ; yet, it is to be 
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wished by his female friends^ that he possessed a 
little more sentiment ; but never call him ^* Johnny" 
after his sixth year^ if you desire to respect him» or 
Inquire others to do so ! 

As for his vulgar relativ^'^ Jack^" he is a saucy, 
pert abridgment of *^ Jmchanapes" and an active 

&BP^o^jgiSS^^SSjBiiSii^fi^ ^^' Send him to sea, and 
keep him there ! 

Thonuis ? 

If a gentleman find himself, from atf inveterate ad- 
diction to matter-of-fact, and a virtuous horror of an 
aliiaSi impelled to sign his first billet-doiix with this 
plebeian name, he is a lost man ! For what young 
lady of any spirit pr sentiment, especially if well 
read in romance, would think of a lover with such 
a signature ? *^ Thomcis** has been, time out of 
mind, a respectable, trust-worthy ^^ fellow ;" but un- 
acknowledgable as a refined adorer. We can ad- 
/luce a poetical exception to this rule, but that is a 
^ ' very " Little" one. 

^^ Thonuis" may be allowed to follow a mistjress as 
her footman, but can never be permittedfl^^^liier feet. 
Banish him to the servants' hall. 

But Tom ?— y 

Oh, *^ Tom" is another guess sort of person. 
When, we ask, wask ^^om" other than a good- 
natured. ynnil -fnr. jiVhii^y^ good-aort a£^ animal ? 
One whom everybody likes, and nobody cares for ; 
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tolerated when present, forgotten when absent; slapt 
upon the back by his familiars, and taken unresent 



freedoms with by all who know him. Ever ready ^ 
to do any thing for other people, doing nothing fo^^ 
himself: every l ]HY*ff "'^H at "^^ timpa, jpy^> h^° 
own man at any time. " Poor Tom " is at best but a 
wreathing nonefllliy — or at worst that fanciful but pain- 
ful moral anomaly — ^* Nobody's enerny butkis own.'* 

William ? 

" William " will bef^nd to be, for the most^part, 
xnild, amiable, ani^ood ; nay, not unfrequently 
strikingly intellectual; but '* William^s strength is 
commonly merged in his vulgar diminutive " BilV 

" Bill *' is properly of the same genus as ^\ Tom^^ 
but by no means so blameless. " Bill^* (or *' R^i//,") 
is for the most part an obstinate, unmanageable scape^ 
grace ; or at best but a slovenly, idle, careless ** jDo^," 
reckless pf his own welfare, and quite indiflferent to 
that of other people. **BiW' is opposed to " William " 
in all things ; the latter is universally regarded as '' a 
steady, upright youth." He is nice in person, and 
precise in habits, loving order in all things, and 
keeping his appointments and accounts regularly. 

*' William*^ (in doubtful weather) prudently carries 
an umbrella in his hand, and a purse in his pocket, from 
which he is willing to give or to lend, but he never 
borrows. "Bill," on the contrary, rushes out in 
the rain without any protection, his stockings in 
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wrinkles^ his hat unbrushed^ a^d put on with in- 
variably a^jinister leani ng to one side of his head. 
TTi^iaw" in walking does not disdain the crossings. 
BiW* splashes over to the other side^ regardless of 
mud and water. He is always waited for at dinner, 
and every other engagement. He walks with one 
glove in his hand instead of upon it. Carries what 
cash he happens to possess loose in hi^ pocket, gold 
and silver indiscriminately mixed^ and often pays a 
sovereign to a cab-man in the dark instead of a 
shilling ; which, however, he never misses. He 
often borrows money, and seldom recollectsj when it 
is spent, of whom. 

'^ William,** if he ^ats an ice in a shop, dallies pa- 
tiently till he receives his change, which he the nei^t 
minute transfers to a hungry expectant at the door. 
" Bill" casts his piece of silver upon the counter, 
and walks carelessly away, telling the ragged wretch 
'ho solicits him upon the threshold, that " he has 
nothing for him,** In fact, *' William** is one thing, 
'' Bill** another. 

** Henry/* if not handsome, well shaped, elegant, 
and slim; above all, blue-eyedx is intolerable! If 
called '* H^gj^ery'' by himself and family, he is too 

j vulgar for notice. 

'■ " Robert** is staid and respectable, and may be 

gentlemanlike ; but oh ! afar from us keep hi& in* 

I suBerable half-brotherj 
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Indeed> diminutives of every kind we especially 
eschew; at the best they vulgarize and lessen thex 
respect we would feel for those to whom they attach. 
Our great lexicographer was wisely thankful that 
his Tuifm was not obnoxious to a pun— 'he meant his 
mmame ; but haw m^uch more cause would he have 
found for self-gratulation (had it occurred to him), 
that no one could possibly take the freedom of 
calling him " <Saw/'^— **^ y 

This little digression leads us to speak of ^' CharlesP^ 
whom> strange to say, we had almost forgotten to 
mention. 

" Charles*^ is rarely unpopular. " Charks" is un- 
affected and pleading in every grade of society, 
high or low ; agreeable and agreeing, clever by 
precedent, for who ever heard of- more than one 
headless Charles ! 

Truly, " Charles^* is unexceptionable. Simple 
and natural^ there is no torturing the name ; neither 
anger nor fondness can distort or corrupt it, 
*^ Charles '* has no familiar , impertineni diannutive, 
'Hbink of tkat^ Master Brook!'' So far from it^ 
" Charles^^ can only be pleadingly varied, as in the 
North, where he is endearingly called " Charlie /" 
Thus he suffers no loss (as most names do) by ac- 
quiring an addition^-a trui$m not far from an Hiber- 
nicism-'^which may be coupled with the assertion that 
the name gains something by not lodng any thing. 
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There are many more instances that shall be name^ 
less, wherefrom we might draw the same infallible 
inferences ; but we must not wear the reader out, lest 
we lose our own boasted title to the praise of brevity. 
We, therefore, briefly conclude, that, whether in male 
or female, simplicity of name is desirable as simpli- 
city of manner and dress is admirable ; and so satisfied 
are we of the universal importance of such a conclu- 
sion, that we have seriously purposed, at the next 
session, to send up a Bill to Parliament, for the pro- 
spective relief of thousands yet unborn, the proceeds 
of which we propose shall supersede one existing tax 
objectionable to the million^ and which will only aflFect 
certain ill- judging people — the foolish HcA-^who 
persist in encumbering- their unconscious offspring 
with appellations analogically absurd, holding over 
those infatuated pamets, in terrorem^ a pecuniary 
conseque;nce, a heavy fine for such barbarous excess. 

By numbering syllables ' instead of windows, the 
revenue will be a gainer ; the Light Contractors may 
place their pains and penalties upon the pockets of 
the aforesaid rich, and the superseding *' Act " will, 
where day-light enters, throw a stronger gleam of 
reason among the dark and dangerous population; 
and the understandings of '* the people '' will expand 
as the glorious light of day spreads wider over their 
domestic hearths, too long Pt^eously obscured.''' 

* This articl6 appeared in 1850. 
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, The Great Giver of all good said, " Let there he 
light V^ . Man says so too, " but then," he adds, " you 
must pay for it!'* Perish the thought! No. In 
bringing this Bill to pass we shall draw upon us the 
blessings of the sedentary and infirm^ and infants that 
never saw the light will behold the " Act " rejoicingly. 
** Light after light, well used, they shall attain. " Yea, 
"light, and understanding, and wisdom," for they 
will thus discover day from night in their homes, and 
distinguish light from darkness, while fines so levied 
will of necessity restrain the less favoured of fortune 
from rendering their children ridiculous through life, 
and enforce the adoption of christian names of a 
prescript form and quantity, so that the owners 
may not, in years of discretion^' when asked by those 
they love, what name they bear ? be led to exclaim, 
like Macbeth, 

" Thou'lt bb afbaid to hear it.** 
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